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Introduction: “To See Them So 
Changed Would Be Their Death” 


This book is about the challenges that the war dead pose to 
communities and about how one particular community at one par- 
ticular time responded. The challenges are logistical: how to recover, 
identify, and bury the corpses. They are sociopolitical: how to use 
deaths in battle to draw people together in the face of acommon threat 
rather than to focalize protest and dissent, for while the fallen make 
visible the risks and realities of opposition and rally survivors around 
the flag, they also call into question the decisions of the community 
and its leaders. And the challenges are artistic, in the broadest sense 
of that word: how to commemorate the dead through monuments, 
objects, and images in a manner that comforts families, makes soci- 
ety cohere rather than fray, and encourages the living to face in their 
turn the risk of death for the continued survival of the group. 
Military casualties are always more than a statistic. As soon as 
he hits the ground, the dead soldier, now absent from life, begins to 
acquire a new presence. His body, whether immediately buried or in 
need of recovery from the field of conflict, has a physical presence. 
The soldier may be present in images and monuments in public and 
private spaces that commemorate his individual qualities or highlight 
his membership in a collective category of “the fallen.” Not least, he is 
present in the memories of friends and family. These mental images 
are affected by the many other ways in which the dead soldier is pres- 
ent: by the treatment of the fallen body, by physical images and memo- 
rials, and by collective notions of either the merits of battle or the value 
of sacrifice. Conversely, the desire to honor the dead soldier and to pre- 
serve his memory may lead people to seek a particular treatment of the 
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corpse or to commission particular monuments or images. Communities and 
kin must navigate these multiple, intersecting, and sometimes conflicting ways 
in which the war dead become present, and they must control that powerful 
and potentially disturbing and disruptive presence with an eye to comforting, 
uniting, and inspiring rather than frightening and dividing. In this process, 
they also must negotiate the demands and needs, often competing, of the col- 
lective and the individual. The mythical Athenian king Theseus articulated 
some of the challenges posed by the war dead when (according to Euripides) 
he prevented mothers from seeing and touching the corpses of their sons who 
had died in battle, saying, “Io see them so changed would be their death.” 
The corpses indexed sacrifice and service and bravery but also vividly—grue- 
somely—represented traumatic loss. Changed into bloody dead, their presence 
needed to be changed again. The bodies needed to be rendered present in a 
different way; family and state needed to see and remember something else. 
The nascent Athenian democracy faced the problems posed by the war 
dead from its first conflict in 507/6 BC and throughout the Persian Wars, the 
expansion of its empire, the Peloponnesian Wars, and civil strife. The fifth cen- 
tury marks a period when the democracy, still quite fragile, faced a scale of war 
and a spectacle of battle that neither Athenians nor any mainland Greeks had 
experienced before. Men fell in victories but also in defeats, even utter disasters. 
It was a time when dying for the community was imperative, yet the ideological 
support of that community was still forming. Objects, monuments, and images 
helped give shape to this community. Vibrant artistic production, from civic 
buildings in the new Agora to sacred structures on the resplendent Akropolis 
to drinking cups, developed institutional and social places and articulated the 
society’s beliefs and values. This dynamic growth did not leave military casual- 
ties untouched. In the fifth century, new public spaces and rituals for interment 
were developed for the war dead, now present in greater numbers than before. 
The nascent democracy began to repatriate the cremated remains of the dead 
and to bury them in a public cemetery. Moreover, it fashioned through words 
and images a civic ideology that praised death for the city. Casualties and the 
institution of public burial continued in the fourth century, too, but changes in 
material culture (such as the disappearance of polychrome lekythoi, the lack of 
extant casualty lists, the prevalence of honorific portraiture) and society (such 
as the increased use of mercenaries) require a separate discussion. Accordingly, 
this book focuses on fifth-century Athens or, to be more precise, about 508/7 
to 390 BC. It examines how monuments, objects, and images, considered in 
their spatial and ritual contexts, fostered a collective notion of the fallen in 
fifth-century Athens and shaped social and personal memories of the war dead. 
It demonstrates how the nascent democracy publicly commemorated the dead 
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in ways that articulated, if not always coherently, a civic ideology of struggle and 
self-sacrifice for the common good, and it traces when and how private com- 
memorations responded to the public practice. 

Where were the war dead in Athens? The question may seem straight- 
forward, but it requires a book to approach answers that are sensitive to both 
physical and psychological dimensions of their presence. Buried in the public 
cemetery, named on casualty lists, portrayed in sanctuaries and civic space, 
carved on gravestones, and depicted on small ceramic vessels, the war dead 
also were present in the minds of family and friends. In general, these many 
places may be grouped into three modes of presentification: ashes, images, 
and memories. The interaction of these modes lies at the heart of this book, 
with a view toward tracing the emergence of a public rhetoric of civic death 
and a collective notion of “the fallen’ and toward exposing the contestation 
and discontinuities between public and private discourses. When and why did 
the repatriation of ashes begin? What rituals, spaces, and images did this pro- 
cess engender, and which did it eliminate? How did the new media (i.e., the 
new material forms for commemorating the dead) change how individuals and 
society remembered the dead, and how did people respond to these media and 
their messages? 

The following section adumbrates the principal evidence available for 
answering these questions and introduces some of the problems that this 
diverse group of material poses. Then the final two sections of the introduc- 
tion begin to establish the theoretical and methodological premises, first for 
discussing the interaction between public and private art in ancient Athens and 
second for analyzing the impact of material culture on memory. A conceptu- 
alization of memory is necessary that admits the power of collective memory 
while also acknowledging that a memory act belongs to individuals alone. 


The Evidence: Commemorative Rituals, Spaces, and Media 


Scholarly literature on the Athenian war dead focused in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries on discrete aspects of the institution of public burial, 
such as the layout of the cemetery, the format of the casualty lists, or the date 
of the funeral oration.? They did not aim to address the larger phenomenon 
of the presence of the war dead or to consider how these discrete aspects 
interacted with past commemorative forms, with one another, and with later 
commemorative forms. The pioneering dissertation by Reinhard Stupperich, 
Staatsbegrübnis und. Privatgrabmal im klassischen Athen (1977) broadened the 


2. E.g., Krüger 1837, 64-73; Curtius 1855, 58-59; Kiessling and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
1880, 83-86; Curtius 1891, 19-120; Brueckner 1910; Wenz 1913; Domaszewski 1917; Jacoby 
1944. Further discussion of this early period: Stupperich 1977, 1-3. 
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discussion, considering the impact of the development of the state institution 
on private burial and treating the iconography of Classical private grave stelai. 
A two-volume study by Christoph Clairmont, Patrios Nomos: Public Burial in 
Athens during the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. (1983), also cast a wide net, 
devoting attention to epigraphic evidence and to the results of rescue excava- 
tions in the region of the public cemetery. Yet an even wider scope is required 
to address the questions posed in this book, a scope that includes all material 
dimensions of public commemoration, acknowledges the cultural background 
of this activity, and thoroughly discusses the private responses across media. 
This means using literary, historical, epigraphical, archaeological, and art his- 
torical sources. Of course, not all relevant material can be included in one book. 
For instance, it does not offer a detailed treatment of the iconography of the 
warrior, and many vase paintings of battles are not discussed, even though 
these could shed light on perceptions of war. Instead, the book presents mate- 
rial that relates to the public and private commemoration of the war dead and 
to commentary on that commemorative process. 

The book presents this diverse material with a spatial and thematic orga- 
nization: the reader moves from outside the city inward, from public and open 
spaces to increasingly private forms of commemoration. Each body of evidence, 
usually treated separately in scholarly literature, illuminates the multifaceted 
presence of the war dead in fifth-century Athens, but each brings a vast bibli- 
ography and an array of problems and challenges. Some of the most pressing 
issues are to identify and reconstruct the commemorative rituals, spaces, and 
monuments and to place them in their cultural context and in dialogue with 
one another. Furthermore, when they begin and how they develop and change 
must be established. Textual sources can contribute to this analysis of material 
culture. Historical texts not only give information on major events and their 
dates but also include descriptions of battles and their aftermath, which reveal 
some of the cultural background of the institution of public burial and expose 
the new spectacle of the body that the fifth century witnessed. Contemporary 
tragedy and comedy offer an important source on some of the views that 
Athenians held and also on the debates and issues of the day. They preserve 
ideas about how the dead were to be treated or conflicts over the value of war. 
Funeral orations and other speeches (many of them fourth-century) convey 
official views on the fallen, which can be used to assess the collective memory 
of the dead. Of course, all writers have agendas, and written testimony cannot 
simply be accepted at face value. However, it does convey information and per- 
ceptions that are not preserved in the archaeological record. Thucydides's rich 
description of the institution of public burial and Aristophanes's critiques of 
war cannot be neglected. Yet this is a study that seeks to fix an imbalance in the 
scholarly literature by privileging the material evidence. 

Literary sources present conflicting testimony on the start ofthe institution 
of public burial, leading to years of scholarly debate. Stupperich, for instance, 
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advocated a Kleisthenic date of the late sixth century, Clairmont favored the 
4708, and many prefer the 460s.3 The chronology is important in order to cor- 
relate the advent of the institution with social and political events. Is it related 
to young or radical democracy, to a specific military victory or disaster, or to one 
political leader or another? And what is its connection to the disappearance of 
monumental private grave markers around the turn of the century? Starting 
from Thucydides’s description and adding evidence from later orators, the rit- 
ual of public burial needs to be reconstructed, its chronological development 
assessed, and its impact evaluated (chapter 1). Until now, archaeology has not 
been of much help, since most of the public cemetery lies under the modern 
city of Athens. However, several new inscriptions together with a comprehen- 
sive study of rescue excavations in the region of the public cemetery provide 
new data on its chronology, development, and phenomenology (chapter 2). 

Another dimension of the institution of public burial that deserves scrutiny 
is the casualty lists erected in the cemetery (chapter 3). The form and format 
of the lists require analysis in order to understand their visual rhetoric, their 
relationship to past monumental forms, and their impact on later funerary 
markers. The casualty lists, many of which have been found outside the public 
cemetery, have been treated as texts rather than monuments, but here again, 
archaeological evidence could be of greater help than it has been. Several epi- 
graphic discoveries and a study of the lists’ findspots provide new information 
on the form and development of the lists. Moreover, when considered under 
the rubric of collective and individual memory, the social impact of the casualty 
lists becomes more apparent. The lists can be considered alongside the funeral 
orations, which were delivered annually by a leading citizen in the presence of 
the war monuments, shaping their reception. 

The public ritual, the public cemetery, and the casualty lists are relatively 
obvious sources of evidence for the public reception and presentation of the 
war dead in ancient Athens. Broadening the scope of our study, we can analyze 
images of men fallen in battle in sacred space, with the dead and wounded 
repeatedly appearing in public architectural sculpture (chapter 4). Despite their 
vivid depiction, these fallen have never been considered as part of the phe- 
nomenon of the institution of public burial and shifting Athenian perceptions 
of the war dead. All Archaic and Classical examples of the dead in temples’ 
architectural sculpture need to be compiled and analyzed to assess how these 
mythical figures at Athens might have colored perceptions of the more recent 
dead. Careful treatment of iconography is necessary here, along with sensitivity 
to the function of images in sacred space. 

The discussion of these public spaces in the first four chapters—cemetery 
and sanctuaries—presents the ritual of public burial and establishes the verbal 


3. E.g., Pritchett 1985, 12-123. 
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language and the visual iconography used in commemorating the war dead 
and in shaping perceptions of the fallen. What changes to individual commem- 
oration did these practices, media, and ideas provoke? How did people engage 
with the language and the iconography of public ritual in their own individual 
monuments? Several types of evidence can be used to answer these questions. 
Portrait statues, votive reliefs, and commissioned monuments can be analyzed 
to see when and how they declared that someone had fought in battle or died in 
war (chapter 5). It is important first to ascertain the existence and chronology of 
such individualistic monuments, for their celebration of an individual’s charac- 
ter and accomplishments defied the collective rhetoric of the public burial rite, 
and second to examine similarities and differences compared with the public 
commemorative forms and their rhetoric. Any individual commemoration in 
the fifth century of a soldier or of a man depicted as a soldier responded in 
some way to the public practice then in place. 

Sepulchral commemoration of individuals was particularly affected by the 
establishment of public burial (chapter 6). The fifth century saw the end of mon- 
umental elite grave markers, and sculpted tombstones only reappeared in the 
4308, with a different form and iconography from those of their sixth-century 
counterparts. Did these new forms in any way revive sixth-century models, or 
did they seek to imitate the public graves, or did they convey different messages 
altogether? Here again, the chronology, iconography, and dedicatory language 
of the monuments need to be parsed. And gravestones are not the only private 
sepulchral monuments deserving consideration: loutrophoroi, large ceramic 
vessels used in grave rituals and as tomb markers, appear before the 430s, and 
many were dedicated at the tombs of warriors. They, too, can be analyzed in 
relationship to the public ritual. Finally, lekythoi, small ceramic vessels depos- 
ited in the grave or at the tomb, depict grave visits and provide commentaries 
on rituals of commemoration (chapter 7). These images of the dead and of 
grave visits on intimate vessels need to be read in dialogue with the images in 
public spaces. 

To examine the presence of the war dead in fifth-century Athens, there- 
fore, requires considering a wide variety of evidence in a comprehensive man- 
ner—more than the field of classical archaeology, where the specialist is king, 
usually condones. The interactions and relations of the rituals, spaces, and 
media require careful treatment, with particular attention paid to the impact 
of the emergent public practice on individual commemoration and then to 
the engagement of renewed private commemoration with the existing public 
institution. The chronology of different practices and objects must be ascer- 
tained, from the establishment of the cemetery to the development of lekythoi, 
and formal and iconographic links and discontinuities must be examined. 
Textual evidence is crucial for this project, but archaeological and art histori- 
cal evidence need particular attention because of the information they provide 
and because the study of the war dead has been conducted too often with the 
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funeral orations alone in hand. Rescue excavations in the region of the public 
cemetery demand analysis; casualty lists should be treated as monuments, not 
just texts; and the visual rhetoric of architectural sculpture, public graves, and 
private dedications should be considered in relation to one another. Only with 
this diverse material can the multifaceted and competing presences of the war 
dead in fifth-century Athens be recovered. 

This survey of the evidence available for studying the presence of the war 
dead in fifth-century Athens illustrates that an image performs various func- 
tions. First, it intersects with (though doesn’t copy) reality. The image on a 
lekythos of people going to a tomb does not seek to document mimetically 
a specific moment but is also not a complete fantasy. With care, images may 
be used to infer past practices and appearances. Second, images could con- 
vey messages, ideas, and concepts. Much of this book argues that the way in 
which death was presented through images fostered the notion that it was a 
collective glory and a civic ideal. What people saw affected what they thought 
and how they remembered the dead. Third (and related), a commemorative 
image indexes an event or person from the past, with the form and iconogra- 
phy of the monument preserving or conveying particular aspects or qualities 
of the event or person. It works both retrospectively and prospectively to shape 
a community of viewers’ perceptions. Fourth, an image could be a place to 
work through problems and issues, to explore and to question. The intimate 
lekythoi in particular, as we will see, provided images through which mourners 
grappled with the process of commemorating the dead. The vehicles of images 
also had a variety of tasks to perform. Monuments and objects delineated com- 
memorative spaces, enabled participation in ritual and commemorative acts, 
and assumed forms that themselves articulated ideas and values. All these rich 
aspects of an image and its vehicle will come into focus in this book. 

When thinking about material culture concerning the war dead and the 
complex and variegated work that it performs, it is important to disassociate 
ancient from modern commemorative practices and to avoid assuming that 
modern communities used ancient forms for similar purposes. Since the nine- 
teenth century, the Classical style has been used to convey a sense of grandeur, 
order, and timelessness to war memorials.* Leo von Klenze’s Walhalla (near 
Regensburg) for illustrious German dead was modeled on the Parthenon, and 
the Befreiungshalle at Kelheim, which he completed in 1863 in honor of a vic- 
tory against Napoleon, is also strongly neoclassical. Even when architecture in 
the early twentieth century left such forms behind, war memorials continued to 
draw from the Classical past, such as Sir Edwin Lutyens’s cenotaph in London 
(1919-1920). Franz Studniczka’s 1915 lecture on Greek art and war graves, pub- 
lished as a small monograph whose proceeds were given to the survivors of 


4. Modern war memorials: Mosse 1990; Borg 1991; Texier 2007; Herwig 2009. 
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war, demonstrates the deliberate attempt to gather inspiration from the classi- 
cal past for commemorative monuments. The writer’s heart is “full of our holy 
war” as he traces the development of Greek martial art. He advocates that the 
Greek forms be used to enhance German monuments “with their simple maj- 
esty" (mit ihrer schlichten Größe).5 For some patrons and viewers, an attraction 
of classicism was its secular connotation. Yet many memorials for the first two 
world wars, classicizing or not, drew on Christian imagery, comforting the liv- 
ing with promises of heaven. Here lies another important difference between 
ancient and modern war memorials: both have a commemorative function, but 
where the modern memorial may tap into notions of a blessed, peaceful after- 
life or make allusions to a Christian theology of sacrifice, the ancient memo- 
rial operates in a religious context where few welcomed death. The greatest 
glory for the dead was not their status in the underworld, only their continued 
memory among the living. 

To consider the presence of the war dead in ancient Athens requires rec- 
ognizing the challenges that the bodies of the fallen presented to Athens and 
shedding any illusions about the uniformity and passivity of Greek art. When 
the Classical style did not automatically denote glory and timelessness, when 
the commemoration of individuals provided comfort but the city insisted on 
privileging the collective, when the sociopolitical community was young and 
full of divergent voices, art faced a difficult task. 


Public and Private Art in Ancient Athens 


No sharp boundary separated public (to koinon or to démosion) and private (to 
idion) spheres in Greece.° Certainly the ancient distinction between public 
and private does not map neatly onto modern notions of the individual versus 
the state, where private life entails a completely independent and “interior” 
personal existence protected by, but also shielded from, an external capital-S 
State entity. In the participatory democracy that was fifth-century Athens, citi- 
zens engaged intensively in public life. Moreover, in their private capacities, all 
Athenians, citizen and noncitizen alike, operated in social settings where their 
relationship to the greater community remained paramount, and all private 
monuments had some degree of public orientation Nevertheless, it is valid 
to discuss the spheres as separate to a degree. Buildings, religious rituals, and 
finances could be considered either public or private.® Ancient authors were 


Studniczka 1915, 285, 3n. 
Humphreys 1993, 22-32; Polignac and Schmitt Pantel 1998; Dasen and Piérart 2005. 
Casevitz 1998. 
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well aware of a contrast between public and private life, constructing two sets 
of oppositions: idios versus demosios and idios versus koinos.? The first opposi- 
tion exposes a more exclusive sense of “public,” describing a sphere separate 
and removed from the individual, such as public finances. The second opposi- 
tion exposes a more inclusive sense of “public”: actions and experiences that 
individuals shared in common and in which they could take part. In both cases, 
ancient writers discussed and explored how the individual (idios) related to the 
public sphere. 

The issue was particularly pressing in fifth-century Athens, as changes in 
the institution of burial accompanied a general growth of the public sphere, 
with spaces and buildings arising that were designed for increased political 
participation on the part of a wide group of people defining themselves as 
Athenians. At the same time, an exclusive public sphere gained autonomous 
power and authority. This book will use the term “public” to refer to both the 
exclusive and inclusive senses of the word because the changes in the pres- 
ence of the war dead touched on both aspects. For instance, the graves for 
the war dead were made at public expense (démosiai), but the rituals in them 
were public (koina) in terms of a shared experience; both monuments and ritu- 
als presented individuals with the question of how they would engage and/or 
respond. When applied to material culture, however, the term “public” in this 
book is reserved for those monuments, objects, and images created at public 
expense (démosiai) in contrast to those made at private expense (idiai). They 
merit separate analysis because of differences in patronage, context, and audi- 
ence, yet the fluid barrier between public and private spheres means we should 
explore how public and private media not only diverged but also intersected. 
What distinguished public from sixth- and fifth-century private commemora- 
tion, and what was its impact on the possibilities, forms, and iconography of 
private media and, concomitantly, on private remembrance? How did people 
participate as members of a community in civic acts of remembrance, and how 
did they establish rituals and memories apart from the public sphere? 

Scholars generally have posited a continuum between public and private 
media. Stupperich (1977) treated the Kleisthenic establishment of the public rite 
and the subsequent decline in private funerary display until the later fifth century 
as two sides of the same coin, arguing for continuity in burial cult despite the 
changes initiated by the public ritual and claiming mutual influences of private 
and public graves on each other. Conceiving of a relatively straightforward depen- 
dence of private on public monuments, in “The Iconography of Athenian State 
Burials in the Classical Period” (1994), he reconstructed the appearance of the 
public tombs. A similar approach, seeing private imitation of public iconography, 


9. Study of the terms idios, koinos, and démosios and the notions of exclusive and inclusive 
modalities: Macé 2012. 
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undergirded Hans Goette’s reconstructions of public tombs in “Images in the 
‘Demosion Sema’” (2009). Sally Humphreys studied the relationship between 
public and private forms of commemoration in “Family Tombs and Tomb-Cult 
in Classical Athens: Tradition or Traditionalism?” (1980) but explored the shift 
from sixth-century monuments glorifying the elite to the sculpted grave stelai 
that emerged in the late fifth and fourth centuries, which represented kin groups 
and celebrated domestic virtues.° She argued that the public institution made 
heroic burials available to a wider spectrum of society in the form of public grave 
monuments and may explain the development from Archaic elite to Classical 
family-centered private grave monuments. But she saw signs of nostalgia: the 
depictions of gravestones on lekythoi during this period of restraint repre- 
sented, in some cases, “wishful thinking” on the part of families who wanted 
to erect impressive grave monuments but were prevented by legislation. Where 
Stupperich, Goette, and Humphreys posited a continuum between public and 
private burials, H. Alan Shapiro drew a clear distinction. In “The Iconography of 
Mourning in Athenian Art” (1991), he argued that in the Archaic period, imagery 
heroized the dead in epic terms, but in the Classical period, images (particularly 
on white-ground lekythoi) became more private in response to the advent of pub- 
lic burial. The private iconography often focused on women, who in Shapiro’s 
view were the most affected by the advent of the public rites. For Shapiro, “the 
white lekythoi may to some extent represent a further ‘privatization’ of private 
burials, in reaction to the institution of public funeral. Certainly there is a marked 
contrast between the monumental and public commemoration of the war dead 
and the private realm of mourning and the tending of family tombs, in which 
women predominate, that is reflected on these humble vases.”" 

In comparison with these prior studies, this book devotes more attention 
to identifying and reconstructing the spaces, rituals, and media of public burial 
and its associated public monuments. Furthermore, it insists that a private 
monument must demonstrate a clear and unequivocal iconographic and/or 
formal fidelity to the public monuments if it is to be interpreted as simply 
imitating the public forms. This study is open to the possibility explored by 
Shapiro that the public and private images pursued different goals, rendering 
the war dead present in different ways. 

Within this dichotomy of public versus private and city (polis) versus 
family unit (oikos), the term “private” requires further disaggregation, for we 
cannot assume that there was a single, uniform private response to public 
practice. Individual Athenians claimed multiple cultural identities, belonging 
to groups with overlapping but also divergent values and ideals.” They held 
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regional, religious, and social affiliations, relating, for instance, to particular 
demes, sacred associations, family groups, and social classes. These different 
affiliations caused people to respond in different ways to the public practice. 
Most notable, perhaps, for our purposes is a distinction between mass and elite. 
The elite were the group most affected by the institution of public burial, which 
deprived aristocratic families of the magnificent sumptuary display they had 
enjoyed in the sixth century. More broadly, the public institution participated 
in a reformulation of authority in fifth-century Athens that did not always meet 
with approval, as the oligarchic revolts late in the century reveal. However, we 
will see that the elite did not as a group offer a straightforward antidemocratic 
response to the practice of public burial but often appropriated, translated, and 
reframed the public discourse in a variety of ways to make claims to leadership 
and service. Of interest, then, is not only how the elite dissented from the ideol- 
ogy of civic death but also how they engaged with the ideology in order to shape 
their relationship with the masses. As Josiah Ober has shown in an analysis of 
fourth-century rhetoric, the elite needed to show that they shared the interests 
of the community and that they had distinctive abilities and attributes. 

Along these lines, Ian Morris saw sepulchral monuments participating in 
a politically charged Athens. In a series of publications, especially “Everyman’s 
Grave” (1994), he understood changes in fifth-century burial practices in light 
of the contested and conflicting relationship between the aristocracy and 
the démos.^ Prior to 430, the sense of Athenian egalitarianism was strong, 
although some aristocrats continued to desire elite forms of commemoration 
and constructed grave mounds or represented them on white-ground lekythoi. 
Alternatively, when these vessels were displayed at simple tombs, the painted 
representations could instead illustrate the renunciation of aristocratic forms. 
When grave sculpture began anew in the 430s, the aristocrats “muscled in” on 
the polis iconography of state burials. Rather than turn back to Archaic, heroic 
forms of commemoration, particularly the now-vulgarized tumulus, the elite 
“created a ritual structure in which they absorbed that which had previously 
belonged to the community as a whole, and they defined themselves as its lead- 
ers in a way that had not been possible in the fifth century.” So, like other 
scholars, Morris charts a continuum from public commemoration in the early 
fifth century to revival of private commemoration in the late fifth century but 
makes the political stakes evident. 

What about the nonelite? Morris is correct that in contrast to the elite, the 
masses for the most part welcomed a state institution that provided all the dead 
with a glorious burial regardless of their socioeconomic status. However, we 
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cannot assume that they all passively accepted every aspect of the institution. 
The uniform stylistic appearance of Classical Greek art risks cloaking the contes- 
tation that pervaded ancient Athens within as well as between elite and masses. 
Changes instantiated by the public burial process affected all Athenians. The 
commemoration of the war dead was particularly subject to dissension because 
of the emotional impact of the loss and the conflicting opinions concerning 
the events in which the dead fell. Ancient historians tell us how vociferously 
the Athenians discussed when and how to wage war, opining on the risks, ben- 
efits, and even justice of conflict. The dramatic stage offered a platform for fur- 
ther exploring and questioning the city’s decisions. Aristophanes formulated 
an irreverent critique of war in several comedies, especially Acharnians, Peace, 
and Lysistrata. He castigated the obstructionists of peace and the profiteers of 
strife, juxtaposing the deprivations and toils resulting from war with the fruits 
of peace. In addition to such public conversation about the events in which 
casualties occurred, deliberation also revolved around the very notion that 
dying for the city was a great glory. One reason the women in Aristophanes’s 
Assemblywomen claim that they will govern better than men is that as mothers, 
they will better protect the soldiers. Such tragedies as Sophokles's Antigone, in 
which the heroine defies the king’s request to leave her brother unburied, ques- 
tioned the authority of the city in regard to the dead and highlighted the con- 
flicting duties of family members.” In Euripides’s Alkestis, the whole notion of 
self-sacrifice is turned on its head when a wife dies to save her husband from a 
premature death. His elderly father, angered that his son expected the father to 
sacrifice himself, counters that he would never ask a son to die for him—even 
though that was precisely the demand that Athens made on all its young men.” 
To the ideal of a glorious death in battle, Helen in Euripides’s play of the same 
name coldly offers, “All men are fools who by war and the spear of stout-heart 
battle acquire renown for valor, foolishly winning release from toil in death.” 
Objects and images did not simply reflect such debates on the ethics of 
war, the value of sacrifice, and the memory of the dead, but they participated 
in them. To recover the responses enacted and made possible by objects and 
images—such as dissent, critique, appropriation, and transformation—we 
must look at a wide range of media in relation to one another and consider 
context, iconography, style, and function. An analysis of private versus pub- 
lic representation of war itself is beyond the scope of this book. Instead, after 
establishing the public rituals, media, and iconographies, the book shows some 
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of the many ways in which individuals used objects to commemorate and 
remember the war dead in light ofthe new public burial ritual and the develop- 
ing notion of death for the city. While Classical art often has been considered 
a monolithic if evolving whole and the Classical style has been used to convey 
timeless glory, a study of how people used material culture to engage with the 
institution of public burial and to render the dead present reveals a diverse, 
fragmented, and charged visual world. 


The Extended Mind: Between Individual and Collective 
Memories 


It may not be insignificant that a mnemotechnic developed around the turn of 
the fifth century,” in the period covered by this book, when memory seems to 
have been a topic of discussion, analysis, and debate. Simonides, who famously 
compared poetry to a painting that speaks, was credited with developing the 
widely used technique for rhetors. Orators arranged images that represented 
the parts and concepts of their speeches in an architectural setting, from which 
they later could be retrieved." Ancient philosophers similarly recognized the 
close relationship between images and memory. Memory was compared to a 
block of wax on which impressions could be made. *The soul never thinks 
without a mental picture," Aristotle claimed.” In some important respects, as 
we will see, early conceptions of memory require modification, but these think- 
ers accurately noted a connection between what one sees and what one remem- 
bers. How did the images that were seen and the circumstances in which they 
were viewed affect personal memories of the dead? 

Historians and social scientists have been less interested in such per- 
sonal memories than in collective memory. Starting with Maurice Halbwachs 
in the 1920s, they have drawn attention to the role that social groups play in 
the memory process and to the formation of shared memories.? Halbwachs 
demonstrated that many of our memories implicate our social environment. 
Memories of our childhood, for instance, form in familial settings and often 
are retrieved when we are in family gatherings. People come together as groups 
specifically for the sake of remembrance, as when organizations commemorate 


20. This approximate date can be derived from the attribution of the invention of mne- 
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Veterans’ Day, and different groups create different memories. Americans and 
Japanese, for example, have uniquely different memories of Pearl Harbor. In 
short, our involvement in social groups (racial, national, age, etc.) mediates the 
ways in which we remember events. There is even some doubt in many collec- 
tive memory studies about the capability of individuals to have any memories 
apart from groups. Some scholars prefer the notion of social memory, argu- 
ing that the designation “collective” may suggest that memory is aggregated 
along group lines.^^ Frequently, though, “social” and “collective” memory are 
employed nearly synonymously. Jan Assmann provides a different model with 
his notion of cultural memory, which investigates how communities used per- 
ceptions of the past to define the present and envision the future.” 

As we shall see, the importance of the concepts of collective, social, and 
cultural memories for ancient Athens is manifest in the establishment of col- 
lective burial and the elaboration of new spaces and shared symbols. Mourners 
shared many commemorative contexts and many memories with one another. 
Certain monuments, such as the public graves, were publicly available to all. 
Certain events, such as the public funeral oration, drew the survivors into a 
remembering group and articulated a narrative about the group. Certain his- 
torical battles entered cultural memory as paradigmatic moments that defined 
what it meant to be Athenian. At times, it is possible to identify an Athenian 
response to the war dead that transcends the actions of a single individual and 
that has ramifications for the collective perception of the Athenians. By using 
public spaces, monuments, and images, the city influenced how people saw 
and conceived of the dead, all the while underlining the sense of community to 
which the mourners belonged. 

It is necessary to highlight, however, that this book differs from most stud- 
ies of collective, social, and cultural memory in three principal ways: in terms 
of the objects of remembrance, the temporality of remembrance, and the sub- 
jects remembering. Let us examine each of these points in turn. 

First, this book examines the commemoration not of events but of persons. 
The battle of Delion (424/3) is less the focus than the memory of the fallen from 
that conflict. Although the two are, of course, interrelated, they engage differ- 
ent cognitive processes. The dynamic by which the remembered dead form 
into a collective is just as important as the more common question concerning 
the status of rememberers as a collective; we need to trace the emergence of the 
concept of the collective fallen. Acquaintances of the dead would have strong 
personal memories of them, stronger memories than they might possess of an 
event in which they did not participate (i.e., a battle). These private memories 
(rather than a cultural memory of an event one did not experience firsthand) 
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could not simply be wiped out through collective rhetoric. Private memories 
could be colored and shaped but rarely eliminated—and individuals might not 
welcome this shaping process or the formation of the dead into a collective of 
fallen. A study of the memory of the dead entails nuancing the potentially total- 
izing notion of collective memory. 

Second, the remembered in this study are not temporally divorced from 
the rememberers. In contrast, many models of collective memory—such as 
Pierre Nora’s lieux de mémoire—are conceived in light of the rapid changes of 
modernization that structure new relationships to time.?° Collective memory, 
especially national memory, is seen to respond to a sense of temporal and per- 
sonal dislocation. While Assmann’s notion of cultural memory is more appli- 
cable to the ancient world, it similarly examines how moments from the distant 
past shape groups in the present. Sections of this book discuss and apply these 
models. For instance, we will consider how certain famous graves “anchored” 
the public cemetery to create a cultural memory of the deceased (chapter 2), 
and we will explore how depictions of myth on the Akropolis endowed images 
of the dead with a necessary temporal distance (chapter 4). But unlike modern 
war memorials, ancient ones were erected shortly after battle, and thus living 
memories interacted intensely with the images and objects that commemo- 
rated the war dead. 

Third, and partly as a consequence of the first two points, this book dis- 
cusses individual memory in addition to collective memory in order to fore- 
ground the cognitive process of memory. This approach is a response to the 
fact that the notion of memory has become overworked in scholarly literature. 
Psychologists, neuroscientists, historians, and social scientists have explored 
the phenomenon from different angles, providing a fruitful interdisciplinarity, 
but such variety can become a weakness as diverse disciplines use different 
methodologies and terminologies. The study of collective memory has been 
criticized for imprecision and vacuity.” “Memory” often serves just as a meta- 
phor, or it seems to refer to culture, group mentality, or knowledge. Focalizing 
personal memories enables us to speak of memory outside of scare quotes. 
After all, groups do not share neurons, and monuments do not remember. If 
we are to assess memory, we must work at the individual level. The goal is not 
to dismiss collective memory; Halbwachs already understood that individual 
and collective memories were closely intertwined. Instead, the goal is to come 
back as often as possible to the memory of the individual qua individual or qua 
member of a collective and to expose the tension between the formation of col- 
lective memories and the preservation of personal, private memories. 
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Clinical researchers have shown that such personal memories are not stable 
but malleable.” The social dimension of memory highlighted by Halbwachs 
exposes one side of memory’s instability, for social contexts quickly change. 
But we can be more precise. The mind does not store memories the way a fil- 
ing cabinet does, Simonides’s tricks notwithstanding; we process memories in 
three principal stages of encoding, condensation, and retrieval? These pro- 
cesses are open to distortion and to forgetting, at every phase. The mind may 
not properly encode a memory if one is not paying attention. The mind may 
not condense and store the memory because one is not rehearsing it. Or the 
mind may not retrieve it accurately because a prompt does not successfully cue 
one’s memory. We do not reproduce memories by pulling them out of a filing 
cabinet; our minds reconstruct them in a fluid and dynamic process. 

Biologists and neuroscientists, on the one hand, and historians and social 
scientists, on the other, agree that memory is a complex and malleable process, 
but they traditionally have parted ways at the skin. One group is interested in 
what happens inside the skull, the other in the external world. One group stud- 
ies individual memory, the other collective memory. Increasingly, this barrier 
appears artificial, as scholars across the divide recognize that the individual 
mind is extended or distributed in a social and material universe.3° To under- 
stand cognitive processing (i.e., encoding, condensing, retrieving), we must 
consider the interaction of the mind with the external world. For instance, 
a notebook will form part of a person’s cognitive system. A Scrabble player 
will physically rearrange tiles to develop words, using his hands and not just 
his head.* A bartender will lay out glasses, using their shapes to remember 
drinks.3* The mind does not operate in isolation from the external world, physi- 
cal and social. This concept of the extended mind offers a necessary alternative 
between an either/or dichotomy of individual versus collective memory, and it 
opens a path for archaeological studies.? Together with the understanding of 
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the fluid and dynamic process of memory formation and recollection, it offers 
an invitation to analyze the relationship between material culture and memory. 
For although we cannot access individual memories from people long dead, 
we can consider how such recollections were shaped, by looking at the impact 
of spaces, objects, and images on encoding, condensing, and retrieval. For 
instance, the appearance of a grave monument sought to encode certain mem- 
ories of the dead, the phenomenology of the cemetery colored those memories, 
and the ritual of public burial provided moments for the condensation and 
retrieval of memories. 

At another level, we need to assess how material culture created cognitive 
frameworks that affected the Athenian remembrance of the dead. Already in 
1932, psychologist Frederic Bartlett was on the right track when he elucidated 
the role of “schemata,” cognitive frameworks, in the reconstructive process of 
memory.’ He found that assumptions, biases, predispositions, and past expe- 
rience profoundly affect what we remember. When we encode, condense, and 
retrieve memories, our minds pursue meaning. As we try to make sense of new 
information, we use our mental frameworks to organize and sort the data, to 
draw patterns and pursue generalizations. Schemata provide the scaffolding on 
which we construct and reconstruct memories. In one famous study, Bartlett 
presented a Native American ghost story and later asked participants to recall 
it. Most rationalized away the ghosts; they simply did not belong to their cogni- 
tive framework and so were distorted in the meaning-driven memory-making 
process. Clearly, Bartlett’s findings, like the concept of the extended mind, 
implicate culture in the memory process, for culture—including material cul- 
ture—will shape schemata, which will in turn affect the remembrance of the 
dead. These schemata form, in effect, the scaffolding of ideology. As public 
spaces and images articulated the way in which the dead were to be perceived, 
they molded attitudes toward the dead and toward the type of death they had 
suffered, shaping the way they would be remembered. 

These new—and not so new—understandings of memory and the extended 
mind find traction on methodological paths in the field of archaeology. Under 
the broad banner of post-processualism, archaeologists have emphasized that 
material culture does not simply help people adapt to their environments but 
shapes their ideologies and social beliefs. The built environment does not 
merely reflect reality; it produces reality. Archaeologists from a different theo- 
retical camp have embraced similar goals with a different methodology, under 
the rubric of cognitive-processual archaeology.° Both schools advocate mov- 
ing carefully between objects and people, and both establish minds, including 
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memories, as worthwhile subjects of archaeological inquiry. Classical archaeol- 
ogy has an important role to play in these pursuits. 

This book discusses the work of images, objects, and spaces in the pro- 
cesses of encoding, condensing, and retrieving memories. What are some 
of the dynamics of these processes? Images and objects encode memories 
of the fallen. They can be more or less elaborate and more or less extensive, 
and they are always selective. On the other end of the process, images and 
objects trigger memories by providing retrieval cues. Changes in the media of 
memorialization—as in the invention of casualty lists—affect the formation, 
consolidation, and transmission of memories. Spaces—public and private, 
secular and sacred—provide particular physical and ritual frames for encoding 
and retrieval that color memories and that can restrict the times and places in 
which they are retrieved. Images, objects, and spaces together construct the 
schemata with which people remember, the biases, civic ideologies, and cul- 
tural frameworks that influence how people conceive of the dead. But objects, 
images, and spaces also serve as vehicles for private responses and reactions 
to public commemorative systems. And in all of these interactions between 
things and the mind, forgetting operates in tandem with memory. We can trace 
the potential for selective encoding, failed consolidation, and limited retrieval 
and detect occasions when the presence of the war dead was veiled. But first, we 
need to establish some of the cultural and historical background of the institu- 
tion of public burial. 


Mass Ashes: The Origins and 
Impact of an “Ancestral Custom” 


Now you are nothing, and I hold you in my hands; but you were glo- 
rious, brother, when I sent you from the house... . And I, unhappy 
one, did not wash you with loving hands or take up the sad burden, 
as is proper, from the blazing fire, but you were given burial, miser- 
able one, by foreign hands, and come as a little substance in a little 
urn... your unhappy fate and mine has taken this away, sending 
me instead of your dearest form ashes and a useless shadow. 
—Elektra, believing she addresses the ashes of 
her dead brother Orestes 


The Spectacle of the Body 


Archaic Greek warfare was a savage affair. Separated only by thin sheets 
of metal armor, warriors confronted each other face-to-face, seeking 
with their weapons the unprotected regions of their opponents’ bod- 
ies. Fueling an interest in military feats, epic poetry celebrated the 
heroic actions of the distant past and reveled in the brutality of battle. 
The lines of Homer’s Iliad drip with gore, as brains ooze from skulls, 
entrails spill onto the ground, and eyeballs parade on spear points. 
Archaic vase paintings further contributed to a popular heroization 
of warfare, illustrating scenes of martial prowess. Exploits performed 
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FIGURE1.1 Battling hoplites on a black-figure Siana Cup by a painter near the Heidelberg 
Painter. C. 550 BC. H. (vessel) 0.14 m. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung 
V.I. 3402. 


Photo: Art Resource, New York. 


by either identifiable heroes or anonymous warriors surrounded revelers on 
their drinking cups and serving vessels, inspiring and entertaining the sym- 
posiasts. For instance, hoplites and an archer separated into battling groups of 
twos and threes spread across a Siana Cup from the mid-sixth century (figure 
11).? Whether or not battle at this time resembled this depiction in terms of 
tactics or armor is not particularly important. The image is no photograph, but 
it valorizes conflict and captures some of the experience of battle; corporate 
warfare was depicted as a series of individual encounters. Some men are locked 
in struggle; others brutally slay their opponents. The drinker looking at his cup 
would participate in a conceptualization of battle as heroic contests. Corpses 
are present and illustrate the heroics of the warriors and the costs of battle. 
A common scene in Archaic vase painting, and one possibly inspired by epic 
poetry, is the fight to recover the body. The Painter of Munich 1410 provides one 
example (figure 1.2).3 Comrades want to preserve the fallen from mutilation 
and to grant him lavish burial on or near the battlefield. 
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FIGURE1.2 Hoplites (Memnon and Achilles?) duel over a fallen warrior (Antilochos?) ona 
black-figure amphora, the name vase of the Painter of Munich 1410. C. 550-530 BC. H. (ves- 
sel) 0.50 m. Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen 1410. 


Photo: Renate Kühling. 


Compared with Homer’s vivid descriptions of many named fallen and 
with the violent vase paintings, the principal historical sources for fifth-century 
warfare—Herodotos and Thucydides—seem prosaic.* But art does not always 
reflect reality, and the controlled and understated prose of the writers and their 
lack of interest in the pathetic moment of death mask the horror and also the 
visual appeal on the battlefields of Greece in the fifth century. This spectacle 
was caused by three important historical developments: the increased scale of 
conflict, the encounter with the Persian “Other,” and the rise of naval warfare. 
The valorization of warfare, continuing from the sixth century, and the changes 
in the Athenian experience with military death provide some of the context for 
the institution of public burial of the war dead. This chapter will first assess the 
spectacle of the body, before turning to Archaic burial rituals and media, which 
provide another layer of context for the institution. Then it will examine the 
changes brought about by the new ritual of state burial. 

For the first task, we can draw on several sources. Historians provide 
information on the scale of war and its aftermath and occasionally sketch the 
appearance of a battlefield. Poets and tragedians provide further evidence on 
how the dead were imagined and conceived of during this period. Although 
they might exaggerate the horror or gore of a scene, their works must have had 
some basis in reality in order to resonate with their listeners. 

Historical sources tell us that encounters between military forces were not 
necessarily more brutal in the fifth century than during earlier periods, but they 
were much more frequent. The imperial ambitions of Athens drove the city 
in many years to fight multiple engagements, from the Ionian coast to Sicily, 
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from Egypt to Thrace. In some years, the Athenians fought from the first spring 
thaws well into the winter months. Along with an increased frequency of battle 
came an increase in the scale of conflicts. While there is some doubt about 
whether the Athenians even possessed a regular army in the sixth century, in 
the fifth, an organized levy could produce thousands of troops to march to war. 
The casualties on the winning side were usually around 5 percent of the fight- 
ing force, on the losing side around 14 percent, and it was possible for troops 
to be completely annihilated.’ Moreover, battle moved beyond the confines of a 
single, limited arena. Where Archaic battles were usually one-time confronta- 
tions waged in fields located outside cities, in the Classical period, sieges were 
laid that lasted years, and entire cities might be sacked. One estimate is that 
in the Peloponnesian War (431-404) and civil conflict thereafter (404-403), 
26,000 Athenians died out of an adult male citizen population that in 431 num- 
bered 40,000 to 60,000.° It is only a slight exaggeration to claim that whereas 
the sixth century saw battles, the fifth century witnessed wars. 

In Greek military encounters, especially when they consisted of hoplite 
phalanxes clashing, most men fell near the center, where the lines met, and 
formed piles a few bodies high.” Xenophon describes the spectacle of the battle- 
field following Agesilaos’s defeat of the Boiotians and their allies at Koroneia 
in 394: “When the fighting stopped, one could see the earth mixed with blood 
where the sides had converged, the corpses of friend and foe lying with one 
another, shields shattered, spears broken, daggers denuded from their sheaths, 
some on the ground, some in bodies, some still in their owners’ hands.”® 

The detritus on the field made an impact on those who saw the aftermath. 
Ares was considered a reaper who mowed down the flowering youth of young 
men.? When the Spartans slaughtered the Corinthian exiles near their city, 
Xenophon tells us, “So many fell in so short a time that people who were used 
to seeing heaps of wheat, wood, and stones then gazed at heaps of corpses.” 
The dead Argives lying outside the Theban gates are envisioned by Euripides 
as “corpses piled upon corpses.”" Death was not limited to the front lines; the 
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spectacle extended far and wide. When the defeated turned to flee, hoplites, 
slingers, archers, peltasts, and especially cavalry ran them down, leaving bodies 
scattered over several kilometers. 

The sight of the landscape following conflict became particularly hor- 
rific when the corpses were not immediately gathered. In the Mediterranean 
heat, they would quickly putrefy, especially if they still wore heavy armor. 
From Xenophon, we learn that after five days, bodies that his men sought to 
recover were too decayed to be transported and had to be buried on the spot.” 
In Menander’s Aspis, a servant cannot identify his master’s face after he has 
lain on the battlefield for only three days.5 The stench and the sight after the 
Athenian loss at the battle of Delion must have been staggering, when nearly 
one thousand Athenians and “a great number” of light troops and camp followers 
lay unburied for seventeen days.“ 

The rise of naval warfare in the fifth century further heightened the spec- 
tacle of the body. In 483, Themistokles persuaded the Athenians to use new- 
found riches from their silver mines to construct a fleet of triremes. Their sea 
power formed an important component of campaigning against the Persians, of 
expanding their League, and of waging war against the Peloponnesians. With the 
increase in sea travel and naval engagements came death at sea. Following storms 
and battles, bodies were strewn across the waters, shores, and reefs. The mes- 
senger in Aischylos's Persians tells the court that the shores near Salamis were 
full of bodies. The chorus imagines the sight: “Alas! You tell us that the sea-tossed 
bobbing dead bodies of our friends drift in their floating cloaks!” When the ships 
were rammed, the messenger says, the surface of the sea was not even visible." 
Herodotos reports that corpses collected around the prows of the Persian ships at 
Aphetai and fouled up the rowers’ oars.” When Athenian reinforcements arrived 
at Kerkyra in 430, they had to row through wrecks and corpses. For victors, such 
wounded hanging on to ships or swimming in the sea were easy, defenseless tar- 
gets. Rowing through the wrecks of their opponents, victors picked them off with 
arrows or long spears. 

The wind and currents transported the dead far and wide, and soon they suf- 
fered the effects of the natural elements: salt water, marine bacteria, fish. If not 
suspended on reefs or lying on shores, bodies would sink after one to three hours, 
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then resurface, bloated and unrecognizable, a few days later.9 Aischylos describes 
the sea at dawn following a storm as “blooming” (anthoun) with dead men and 
wrecked ships, as the corpses (young men once the flower of Greece) rose to the 
surface and bobbed on the water.” The survivors of naval warfare had difficulty 
recovering and identifying the strewn and sunken bodies, and in most cases, it 
was probably not feasible to recover all of the fallen. 

The Persians were particularly prone to death at sea, because many of 
them did not know how to swim.” Indeed, during the Persian War of the early 
fifth century, the Athenians encountered a new opponent who presented a 
new appearance not only in life but also in death. The motley forces, drawn 
from a variety of peoples from across the Persian empire, at first terrified 
many Athenians.” Clothes, hair, and weapons were unfamiliar to the main- 
land Greeks. Herodotos describes the Greeks fighting at Marathon as *the first 
to endure the sight of the Medes’ clothing and the men wearing it.”™ If their 
appearance was unusual, so, too, was the way they treated the dead. The Greeks 
believed that the Persians commonly mutilated their enemy dead. They also 
handled their own war dead differently from the Greeks, demonstrating less 
interest in recovering and burying them. The Persians abandoned their dead 
following the battle of Marathon; it was the Athenians who buried them.?° The 
Persian dead at Plataia also were left unburied by their leaders, as were many 
men during the flight to Persia.” Following defeats at Artemision and Salamis, 
the Persian corpses were abandoned floating in the waters. 

The bodies in these cases may have been forsaken because of the scale of 
the disasters. But it is also possible that for religious and cultural reasons, the 
Persians consistently left their dead on the field, or at least they did so more 
consistently than the Greeks. Most Persians rejected cremation, considering 
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fire as a god that should not be polluted. The magi even advocated the exposure 
of corpses.” There is no testimony of the Persians burying their war dead in 
order to honor the bodies. At Thermopylai, most of the Persian dead were bur- 
ied but not to give them great honor. Herodotos describes how slavishly the sol- 
diers were treated during the battle, as the Persian leaders whipped their troops 
from behind to force them to move forward. Some died from the blows of 
the Spartan spears, others fell into the sea, and others were trampled to death 
in the press of bodies.” After his victory, Xerxes gathered the bodies of the 
Lakedaimonians, Thespians, and helots. Then he buried nineteen thousand of 
his dead, leaving only one thousand on the field to conceal the price of victory, 
and summoned his allies to view the battlefield. So many desired to witness the 
aftermath that it proved difficult to find a boat to make the crossing, and the 
spectators spent the entire day viewing the battleground. There is no indication 
that the one thousand exposed corpses were ever buried by the Persians.3° 

Persian corpses were also a subject of visual interest to the Greeks. The 
body of the Persian cavalry commander Masistios, for example, was placed in a 
wagon and paraded through the Greek troops, who left their stations to wonder 
at his size and grandeur.” Such fascination with the Persian bodies did not end 
when they began to decay. Like the Persians after Thermopylai, Greeks visited 
battlefields to look at the remains of the foreigners. The Peloponnesians who 
arrived late to the battle of Marathon *longed to see the Medes" and proceeded 
to inspect the battlefield.” The living could reconstruct some of the battle's nar- 
rative by studying the distribution of the bodies. Persian remains also provided 
moral messages. The ghost of Darius in Aischylos's Persians, voicing Athenian 
sentiments, is explicit about the didactic power of corpses: “Piles of dead [on 
the battlefield of Plataia] down to the third generation will soundlessly witness 
to human eyes that mortals should not be presumptuous.”33 

The Persians at Plataia were never buried. Years after the battle, when the 
flesh had completely decayed from the bones, the locals moved them all into 
one place. They may have absorbed Aischylos’s moralizing message, noting 
the large price paid for hubris and marveling at the number of men who died 
for one king, but they also were simply curious about the remains. They found 
gold and silver and examined the bones themselves, noting here a skull made 
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of one bone, there teeth joined to one another, here a particularly large skel- 
eton.3* Herodotos himself engaged in battlefield autopsies. When he looked at 
the remains of those who fell at Pelousion in 525, he was able to reconstruct 
the positions on the battlefield. Taking more than a superficial glance at the 
field, he cast a discerning eye on the bones, noting differences in skulls: the 
Persian skulls were soft, the Egyptian ones hard. He was able to confirm this 
phenomenon when he visited the battlefield at Papremis and again examined 
the bones of the war dead. 

The sight of the bodies of the dead provoked a variety of responses. Fear, 
grief, and horror were common emotions, and much what Theseus expected 
from the mothers of those who fell at Thebes.3° Yet the bodies of the dead also 
stirred awe and admiration at the courage and sacrifice they illustrated, even 
when the body belonged to an enemy such as Masistios. Throughout Archaic 
poetry, there persists a valuation of the beauty of the corpse, and this continued 
in the Classical period. Battle wounds fashion the young fallen into a beautiful 
dead, a kalos thanatos.? As Homer articulates the view, “It is altogether meet for 
a young man to lie dead, torn by the sharp bronze of war; though dead, all about 
him is beautiful [kala].”® Similarly, Tyrtaios writes: “for the young everything 
is seemly, as long as he has the splendid prime of lovely youth; while alive, 
men marvel at the sight of him and women feel desire, and when he has fallen 
among the front ranks, he is beautiful [kalos].”39 

The institution of public burial began in this context of continued interest in 
warfare and valuation of the warrior’s body and in an environment of increased 
conflict and greater spectacle of the corpse. Moreover, the Persian treatment of 
their fallen provided a mirror in which the Athenian care for corpses appeared 
as a particularly Hellenic virtue. How were Athenians to receive and represent 
the dead bodies—piling up in increasing numbers—in their city or in their 
homes? How were they to conceive of the fallen? Already in the sixth century, 
the body of the warrior who died for the wider community was honored, but we 
will see that the rituals, concepts, and ideals associated with the war dead were 
to become both more pronounced and more collective in fifth-century Athens. 
Before reconstructing the public burial ritual for the war dead, one more layer 
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of context needs to be established: the private commemorative practices that 
the public ritual changed or eliminated. 


Private Burial in the Sixth Century: Kleos and Kin 


In the late sixth century, an Athenian named Kroisos died in battle. His 
family buried him at Phoinikia near Anavysos in Attica, seventeen miles as 
the crow flies to Athens. They marked his grave with an impressive kouros 
(figure 1.3).4° The Athenian’s funeral monument lived up to his name, shared 
with the famously wealthy Lydian king. Powerfully modeled, gloriously naked, 
perfectly proportioned, long hair elegantly coiffed, the statue commemorated 
this deceased Athenian with an elitist and individualizing visual rhetoric. Few 
could afford a marble statue, few could commission a statue crafted with such 
skill, and none would forget that this was Kroisos who died in battle. The base 
summoned the passerby: “Stay and mourn at the tomb of dead Kroisos, whom 
once in the front ranks destroyed raging Ares."^ 

The monument glorifies this named individual through its size, beauty, and 
invocation to mourn. Although the elite Archaic community valued the dead in 
battle and admired the gore and wounds—the evidence of the kalos thanatos—it 
substituted for the deceased an imperishable, clean, stone form. The epigram 
attributes to him the courage that attended his specific position—in the front 
ranks—in the face of immortal opposition, and the statue's form endows him 
with an imposing and youthful physique. Apart from the reference to ranks, 
there is no mention in the epigram of the community for which Kroisos fought 
in this imagined epic conflict against none other than the war god himself. 

Another sixth-century Athenian, Tettichos, also died in battle and received 
a private monument. The sculpted stele that represented this individual does 
not survive; perhaps it resembled the monument for Aristion (figure 1.4), a 
relief with a man in armor carrying a spear.*? All that is preserved is the poi- 
gnant epitaph on the base, which called the passerby to take note: “Let citizen or 
foreigner alike coming from afar pass having mourned Tettichos, a brave man 
who died in battle and lost his fresh youth. Once you have bitterly lamented, 
proceed to a brave deed.” 
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FIGURE 1.3 Kroisos, from Anavysos (Attica). C. 530 BC. H. 1.94 m. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum 3851. 
Photo © Erin Babnik. 


Like that of Kroisos, Tettichos’s death in battle is declared. Where the statue 
represented Kroisos as eternally young, the inscription declared Tettichos’s 
youth. Once again, there is no allusion to the group he fought against or to 
the collective for which he fought. All those who pass the monument are sum- 
moned to remember this dead individual and his fate, to praise him with their 
mourning, and to emulate him. Citizens and foreigners alike, regardless of the 
side to which they belonged, were called to honor this youth because of his qual- 
ities. The virtues he embodied and which his lost stele no doubt represented 
were recognized not just by Athenians but by the Panhellenic community. 
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FIGURE1.4 Grave stele of Aristion, signed by Aristokles. C. 520 BC. H. 2.02 m. Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum 29. 
Photo © Erin Babnik. 


These two epigrams and the surviving statue testify to the elitist and indi- 
vidualistic nature of the commemoration of the war dead that was permissible 
in the sixth century. The dead were displayed to the outside world in order for 
people to mourn and remember them. Families performed a commemorative 
act and gave it a commemorative form, using a monument to secure the mem- 
ory of the deceased and his kleos: glory, fame, renown. Nothing guaranteed kleos 
like a death in battle, but it needed to be monumentalized and broadcast. Such 
portrayals of areté—virtue, excellence—praised the dead but also increased the 
prestige of his family. Kouroi stood near other family graves and were erected 
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by surviving family members.“ On the one hand, then, the monuments were 
publicly oriented. On the other hand, they were privately sponsored by families 
who wanted the dead remembered as named and known individuals, and the 
display context made family connections evident. The deceased’s individuality 
and membership in a family were stressed over his allegiance to a larger social 
or political group. The communities to which the dead belonged and against 
which they fought were largely absent, and there was no need for the monu- 
ments to be located near the city. The dead here were identified as Kroisos and 
Tettichos, not as Athenians, and the epigrams mentioned death in battle to 
speak to the courage and youth of the deceased, not his membership in a politi- 
cal unit. For most of the sixth century, even public burials, such as for Solon or 
Tellos, were for individuals.* 

This emphasis on the individual resulted in part from the nature of 
sixth-century Athenian warfare, in reality and in popular conception. We know 
little about the Athenian fighting force in the Archaic period, but there were 
no mass mobilizations or campaigns, and many conflicts consisted of raids, 
border disputes, and internecine strife.*° The tyrants relied on volunteers and 
foreigners, and Peisistratos was able to take power with only fifty men armed 
with clubs. Although the hoplite phalanx was in place, and although Athenians 
could fight as a community, conflicts were small in scale and number, and hop- 
lites were among the wealthier Athenians. The emphasis on the individual was 
also a result of sixth-century mentalities informed by Homeric epic, in which 
the most celebrated conflicts were one-on-one heroic encounters. Vase paint- 
ings, as we have seen, further fostered this mentality (figure 1.1). The combat- 
ants in figure 1.2 seek to recover a hero’s body to give it a heroic burial. 

The individuality of warriors became most conspicuous when they died 
and families wanted their corpses present. Kin could clean the body, lay it out 
in the home, convey it to a burial ground, and bury it (figure 1.5a).4”7 An Archaic 
plaque that once decorated a grave illustrates the ideal interaction between 
living and corpse (figure 1.6).4* The cleaned and anointed body is present and 
lies on a bier, which could be elevated to facilitate physical contact. Mourners 
surround the corpse and salute it, and a woman cradles the head in her hand. 
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FIGURE 1.5A Detail from a black-figure loutrophoros attributed to the Sappho Painter, 
with mourners lowering a coffin into the ground. Early fifth century BC. H. (vessel) 
0.64 m. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 450. 

Photo: G. Fafalis © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


Similarly, on the other side of the loutrophoros with the deposition of the cof- 
fin, the family crowds around the bier with the deceased, and a woman holds 
the man’s head (figure 1.5b). Literature testifies to the importance of such 
touching of the dead. Klytaimestra imagines the Trojans embracing the bodies 
of their dead on the battlefield.*? When Jason beholds his children’s bodies, he 
yearns to hold them.* Not only did touching the body let mourners provide a 
final gesture of affection toward the corpse, but the contact also helped them 
to fully comprehend that the deceased had passed.’ 

There were no restrictions on transporting the corpses of the dead from the 
battlefield and burying the body as a family.’ Mourners would perform those 
funeral rites that Elektra wishes she had done, saying when she believes she 
holds her brother’s ashes: “I, unhappy one, did not wash you with loving hands 
or take up the sad burden, as is proper . . . . "9 Such rites did not have to entail 
great expense. Many conflicts in the sixth century were not far from home, and 
bodies might easily be conveyed back to the hearth. That dead bodies could be 
transported significant distances is evidenced by the Thespians carting the bod- 
ies of their dead about fifty kilometers to cremate them at home following the 
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FIGURE 1.5B Detail from other side of vessel in figure 1.5a: mourners gather around a 
corpse, touching the body. 


battle of Delion.5+ After conflicts great distances from home, comrades could 
cremate the dead and bring back the ashes to a family.5 When unable to per- 
form some funeral rites, kin such as Elektra could still provide a private burial 
for the ashes and mourn the dead in their homes. Although Elektra laments 
that she cannot prepare Orestes’s body, she receives some comfort from the 
ashes that she holds. 

The culmination of private funerary rites was the creation of a commemora- 
tive monument. Even without the body or the ashes present, families could erect 
private monuments to the war dead. Although private commemoration of the dead 
offered opportunities to the wealthy for display and for claims to kleos and areté, 
watchwords of the Athenian aristocracy, it was available in some form to all. Simple 
stelai, plain pots, or mounds of dirt could serve as memorials for the deceased. 

For sixth-century Athenians from the mass and the elite, the presence of 
the body—real and represented—mattered for rituals, mourning, and remem- 
brance. The advent of the public burial of the war dead fundamentally altered 
these processes. New customs and media shifted the way the body could be 
present and altered the manner in which the dead could be remembered. The 
rest of this chapter sketches the process of public burial as it existed in the 
mid-fifth century in order to assess the extent of the changes. Next, it discusses 
the origins of the state institution of public burial in order to evaluate more 
fully the significance and impact of these changes in their social, political, and 
cultural contexts. 
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FIGURE1.6 Black-figure terra-cotta funerary plaque with a corpse laid on a bier. C. 520- 
510 BC. H. 0.26 m. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1954 (54.1.5). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, New York. 


Public Burial in the Fifth Century 


Greek wars usually consisted of one or more all-out encounters between oppos- 
ing forces, often waged on an open, level plain, and the battle ended when one 
side turned and fled.5° The victors held the field and with it the bodies of the 
dead.” They erected a trophy (tropaion), a makeshift monument composed of 
the stripped arms of the dead, where the turn to flight (tropé) had occurred. The 
losers officially conceded defeat when they asked for a truce to recover the bod- 
ies of their comrades. This truce was almost always granted unconditionally.® 
Here began the process of public burial. 

The recovery of the dead could not have been an easy administrative task 
on many occasions. While many of the fallen lay in piles near the point of 
tropé, others had been run down by the cavalry, and their bodies were scat- 
tered far and wide. Once the dead were recovered, wounds to the face or the 
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absence of armor made them difficult to identify.59 The Spartans on at least 
one occasion wore wooden tags or sticks with their names on their left wrists 
in order to help with identification.° The exact mechanics of identification 
and retrieval of the Athenian dead remain unclear. Although much about the 
process is unknown, the casualty lists erected in the cemetery (chapter 3) indi- 
cate that an effective administrative process was in place. The Athenian tax- 
iarchs, division commanders who oversaw the conscription lists, must have 
used their lists and records to aid in identifying the dead. The aftermath of the 
Athenian victory at Solygaia demonstrates the presence of some such account- 
ing system. After routing the Corinthians, the victorious Athenians set up a 
trophy and gathered their dead. When they saw enemy reinforcements arriv- 
ing, they withdrew, but they soon noticed that two of their dead had not been 
found. They sent a herald asking for the bodies under a truce, thereby risking 
the reputation of their victory in order to recover the bodies.“ The Athenian 
generals at Arginousai in 406 made the mistake of not recovering the dead 
and wounded at all costs and were condemned to death, despite having won 
the battle. 

The retrieval of the fallen in sea battles presented particular challenges. 
Following the conflict, the victorious side dragged off captured ships, recov- 
ered their dead and their wrecks, and erected a trophy on land. The defeated 
were permitted to recover their dead from sea and shore, but the task was dif- 
ficult, since the corpses may have sunk under the waters or drifted away, car- 
ried by wind and current. Victors helped by returning any enemy dead in their 
possession. 

Following recovery and identification, the Athenians cremated the dead 
either on or near the site of the battle. Logistically, it would not have been 
possible to cremate each dead soldier individually on his own pyre and place 
him in a single receptacle. Instead, the dead must have been cremated by 
tribe, since the ashes were later buried by tribe at the cemetery. At Syracuse, 
the Athenians cremated the dead on one day and gathered the bones and 
ashes on the next—presumably, this was the standard procedure. The 
remains then may have been placed in vases, a common method for trans- 
porting cremated remains. The chorus in Aischylos’s Agamemnon speaks of 
the ashes of the war dead returning in urns, which may reflect contemporary 


59. Identification and retrieval of the dead: Vaughn 1991. 

60. Polyaenus, Strat. 1.17; Diod. Sic. 8.27.2; Vaughn 1991, 56. 

61. Thuc. 4.44.4-6; Plut. Nik. 6.5. 

62. Xen. Hell. 1.7; Diod. Sic. 13.100-102; Pritchett 1974, 13-14; Pritchett 1985, 204-206, 236. 
63. E.g., Thuc. 2.92.4. Casualties in naval warfare: Strauss 2000. 

64. Cremation as the norm for the Athenian war dead: Schol. Thuc. 1.63; Pritchett 1985, 251. 
65. Thuc. 6.71.1. 
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practices.°° In the quotation at the head of this chapter, Elektra believes she 
holds the urn with the ashes of her brother Orestes, who died away from 
home.‘ Fragments of a bronze kalpis were found in one polyandrion (mass 
burial tomb) in the Athenian public cemetery. 

The cremated remains were taken to Athens, where they awaited the pub- 
lic burial ceremony according to ancestral custom (patrios nomos). Thucydides 
provides the most copious information for this event in a preamble to Perikles’s 
funeral oration delivered in 431/0: 


In the same winter, the Athenians, following their ancestral custom 
[patrios nomos], held funerals at public expense for the first dead in 
this war, in the following manner. On the third day beforehand they 
make a tent and display the remains of the departed, and everyone 
can bring to his kin whatever he wants. And when the procession 
takes place, wagons carry coffins of cypress wood, one for each tribe. 
In them are the bones according to the dead man’s tribe. But one 
empty bier is borne, decorated for the absent, who were not found 
and recovered. Any man who wants, from both the residents and 
foreigners, joins in the procession, and female relatives are present, 
wailing at the tomb. Then they put [them] in the public cemetery 
[démosion sema], which is in the most beautiful suburb of the city, 
and there they always bury the war dead, except, that is, for those at 
Marathon. Judging their virtue magnificent, they buried them on the 
spot. And when they cover [the dead] with earth, a man chosen by the 
city, who as for judgment seems especially wise and as for reputation 
ranks first, speaks over them due praise. After this they depart. Thus 
they bury [the dead]. And during the whole war, whenever the need 
arose, they followed this custom.°® 


66. Aisch. Ag. 433-444. 


67. Seen. ı above. 

68. Stoupa 1997, 53. 
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This ritual occurred in the winter of every year in which there were casual- 
ties.7° It was old enough that Thucydides could call it “ancestral,” but it con- 
tained features that evoked the city’s more recent political structure, particularly 
the use of the tribal system, instituted by Kleisthenes’s democratic reforms of 
508/7, as an organizing principle. Since the remains were put in coffins by 
tribe and buried by tribe, they likely were also organized by tribe for display. 

No author informs us about the precise location of the tent used to shel- 
ter and present the remains. Thucydides’s reference to an ekphora with carts 
implies movement more considerable than the distance from the Dipylon Gate 
to the public cemetery, which lay to the northwest of the gate in the region of 
the Academy Road, and thus, the tent was most probably erected in the Agora, 
the center of the city and the heart of civic life." Once in the cemetery, mourn- 
ers were surrounded by simple stone stelai listing the names of the dead by 
tribe. Thucydides does not mention these casualty lists—a salutary reminder 
that, informative as his account may be, it is not comprehensive. Later sources 
further fill out the ritual and attest to developments in the custom. At some 
point after the burial, athletic and musical games were held, referred to in our 
Hellenistic sources as epitaphia.” In the fourth century at the latest, the ritual 
culminated with a funeral meal (perideipnon) held in a close relative’s house 
and apparently open to all mourners. There is no evidence for this collective 
ritual in the fifth century, when it is more likely that mourners celebrated the 
perideipnon in private groups.” 

The public burial adopted many of the funerary rites traditionally per- 
formed by families. Bodies were recovered from the battlefield for burial. As 
in private rites for the dead, the remains were laid out in a prothesis, although 
whereas they once lay inside a house, they now had the cover of a temporary 
tent, re-creating an enclosed shelter. In both rituals, mourners processed 


70. Time of year: Thuc. 2.34.1, 2.34.7, 2.47.1; Pritchett 1985, 110-112, with further bibliogra- 
phy; Pritchett 1998, 29-37. Hyperides’s funeral oration was delivered in spring. The burial 
does not appear to have occupied a fixed place in the festival calendar. 


71. Stupperich 1977, 32, with n. 6, argues for the location in front of the Dipylon Gate 
because of the pollution that the dead could have caused in the Agora. Parker 1996, 42-43, 
shows that the war dead do not seem to have posed the same pollution problems as other 
corpses. Nikolaos Papazarkadas suggests (personal communication) that the ashes may have 
been laid near the prytaneion. On the location of the cemetery, see chapter 2. The transporta- 
tion of one of the tribal coffins may be represented on a fifth-century relief: Kerameikos P 
779; AA 1942, 255-256, fig. 28; Stupperich 1977, 16; Ridgway 1981, 153, n. 4; Clairmont 1983, 
29; Stupperich 1994, 96. Ekphora: Kavoulaki 2005. 

72. See chapter 3, n. 12, below. 

73. Perideipnon: Dem. 18.288; Stupperich 1977, 33; Engels 1998, 28-29; Hame 1999, 96-101. 


74. Jacoby 1944, 62, n. 17: “The oxnvr is not a scaffolding, but a tent . . . which represents 
the private house of the mourners." 
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to the cemetery in an ekphora, survivors erected a memorial for the dead and 
mourned their own, and speeches were delivered. The public ritual intensified 
some of these private practices: the public prothesis lasted longer than the one 
day allotted to private rituals, more people were involved in the public rites, and 
a city leader delivered the oration. While Solon had limited pomp at Archaic 
funerals,” the public rite unashamedly provided a spectacle and gave the honor 
of burial and an oration to anyone who had died for the city. Areté and kleos were 
no longer the prerogatives of the elite but were offered to anyone and everyone 
who had fallen. 

Some private rituals, expressions of grief, and ways to remember must 
have remained in place when the public rite was instituted. Mourners still 
could cut their hair and wear black, place a lock of hair on the porch, and set 
a lustral basin before the gates to indicate their mourning state.”° They might 
have at home personal tokens sent by those at war, such as pins, fillets, or 
locks of hair, to remind them of the dead (figure 1.7).7 They could gather for 
a private perideipnon following the funeral. But for all the similarities between 
private and public burials, and for all the continuity in methods of private 
remembrance, the impact of the public burial of the war dead was profound. 
The burial process for the war dead now was centralized, controlled. Mourners 
from the entire region of Attica had to gather in Athens at a specific time and 
place to commemorate their dead. A family from Phoinikia, where once Kroisos 
had been buried and monumentalized, would have to travel to the city to par- 
take in the rites. They might have had to wait some time to make this journey, 
since burial for the fallen was delayed until the official, annual ceremony was 
enacted. Hundreds or even thousands of families may have been compelled to 
endure months following the first news oftheir loss in order to begin the burial 
process and fully and publicly partake in mourning. 


75. Garland 1989, 3-5; Shapiro 1991, 630-631; Humphreys 1993, 85; Engels 1998, 77-96. 
76. Eur. Alk. 98-103, 215-218. 


77. BA1726; Dusenbery 1978, 211-236; Aisch. Sept. 49-50, with scholiast; see also Eur. Supp. 
972-976; Anderson 1971; Boardman 1973; Stupperich 1977, 140. Hair locks could also be ded- 
icated or presented at the tomb. Other examples of warriors cutting hair, usually identified 
as the Seven before their attack on Thebes: Florence, Museo Archeologico Etrusco 8B6-8Bu, 
and Vatican, Museo Gregoriano Etrusco Vaticano AST123, Kleophrades Painter; BA 201730; 
ARV? 189.23; CVA Italy 8, Firenze, Regio Museo Archeologico 1, III.1.10, pls. 8.6, 8.8-1. 
Athens, Akropolis Museum 336, Kleophrades Painter; ARV? 192.105. Paris, Musée du Louvre 
G271, Makron; BA 204715; ARV 461.33; BAdd? 244; LIMC VII s.v. Septem, pl. 542. Agrigento 
23, Terpaulos Painter; BA 203170; ARV? 308.5; BAdd? 212; Kurtz 1975, 199, pl. 6.2; LIMC 
I s.v. Adrastos, pl. 173. Private Collection, Toronto, Early Mannerist; BA 452; Boardman 1975, 
fig. 331; Boardman 2001, 174-175, figs. 195.1-2. Cleveland, Museum of Art 28.660, Oionokles 
Painter; BA 207549; ARV* 648.37; BAdd? 134; CVA USA 15, Cleveland, Museum of Art 1, 
20-21, pls. 311-2. 
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FIGURE1.7 Fragments ofa large red-figure kalyx krater with a departing warrior handing 
a lock of hair to a child. The scene has been associated with the Seven against Thebes, but 
there is no iconographic parallel for the child. C. 470-460 BC. H. 0.08 m. Samothrace, 
Archaeological Museum. 


Photo: courtesy of Dimitris Matsas. 


In its management of the funeral, the city adopted a parental role and dis- 
placed the family. Moreover, it assumed this position not only toward the dead 
but also toward their orphans, providing a small allowance until they came of 
age, when it presented them with a panoply in the theater.”® By changing the 
spaces and forms of commemoration, the new ritual eliminated many of the 
traditional ways in which the living remembered the dead and changed the 
roles of families. They could not commemorate the dead with epigrams and 
monuments of their choosing, as they had for Kroisos or Tettichos. A glorious 
statue no longer would trigger thoughts of a person’s lost youth. Family pre- 
cincts no longer formed the principal spaces in which they remembered and 
recalled their kin. The individual dead had become names on a list, and one’s 
ashes were indistinguishable from others in the public tent. Mingled together, 
no remains of any specific person, elite or nonelite, were discernible and identi- 
fiable to mourners.7? Mourners were no longer able to see their dead. Nor could 
they touch their dead, not even the cremated remains in an individual jar. The 
idealized interaction represented in figures 1.5a, 1.5b, and 1.6, the cherished 
sight and touch of the dead within the home, was denied to individual mourn- 
ers as the city asserted its claims to the bodies of the fallen. A new memory 
regime was in place and a new sight of the dead. 


78. Thuc. 2.46.1; Pl. Menex. 248e-249a; Isok. 8.82; Aischin. 3.154; Arist. Pol. 1268a8-1; 
[Arist.] Ath. Pol. 24.3; Diog. Laert. 1.55; Stroud 1971; Cudjoe 2010, 213-218. See also, on orphans 
of the war dead at Thasos, Fournier and Hamon 2007, 322-336. 


79. Similarly, Loraux 1982, 34. 
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In order to assess more fully the impact and significance of the institution of 
public burial, we must inquire when it began and why it began then.*° For the 
Athenian practice was not the only way to treat the fallen, and few other Greek 
communities followed suit." These two questions—when and why—immedi- 
ately raise a third: How should we define this institution of public burial? In 
other words, what do we seek to date? An Athenian public burial consisted of 
several interrelated yet distinct components: concern for the bodies of the war 
dead, repatriation of all ashes, burial at public expense, mass graves (polyan- 
dria), interment in a public cemetery, and commemoration on casualty lists. 
To these were added the delivery of a funeral oration and the performance of 
funeral games, which did not belong to the initial break with Archaic com- 
memoration but rather revived Archaic private practices.” We may leave them 
aside for now and examine the other components. The ethical requirement 
to bury the dead existed throughout Greece, and the custom of caring for the 
bodies, specifically of the war dead, long preceded any establishment of a state 
institution. Some sources attributed the practice of making truces for recover- 
ing military casualties to Theseus and Herakles, giving it an ancient pedigree.*4 
Mutilation of corpses and prevention of burial in the Iliad were means to dis- 
honor and shame the deceased, indicating the high value placed on the body 
at an early period,® although the remains of epic heroes were not consistently 
repatriated.°° On isolated occasions, burials at public expense preceded the 


80. Discussions of the date of the state institution: Curtius 1855, 58-59; Curtius 1891, 19-120; 
Judeich 1931, 404; Jacoby 1944 (with Maltomini 2009); Gomme 1956, 94-103; Stupperich 
1977, 201-224; Clairmont 1983, 7-15; Stupperich 1984, 638-639; Pritchett 1985, 112-124; 
Shapiro 1991, 644-646; Hornblower 1991, 292-294; Czech-Schneider 1994; Rausch 1999, 
221-248; Arrington 2010b, 502-506. 

81. For burial of the war dead outside of Attica, see Pritchett 1985, 140-145, 241-246; Low 
2003; Fournier and Hamon 2007. Some aspects of the Athenian practice existed outside of 
Attica (such as casualty lists and mass burial) but not with the same scope or degree of cen- 
tralization. Two polyandria on Paros testify to mass burial of the war dead on this island as 
early as the late eighth century: ThesCRA 2, 138, no. 15. Other early polyandria: e.g. SEG XLI 
450; Paus. 2.24.7, 2.38.5; Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 174, 257. 


82. Diod. Sic. 1.33.3; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.17.4. 


83. See, e.g., the sentiments expressed in Eur. Supp. 16-19, 306—313, 522—527, 558-563, 670 
673. Greek attitudes and customs toward the dead: Vermeule 1979; Garland 2001; Mirto 2012. 


84. Plut. Thes. 29.4; Plin. HN 7.202. 
85. E.g. Hom. Il. 22.337-354; Hom. Od. 151-85. 


86. E.g., Hom. Il. 23.236-248. Il. 7.327-335 refers to the repatriation ofthe dead, but the lines 
are probably spurious; Pritchett 1985, 100-101. Treatment of the dead in Homer: Garland 
1982b. 
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establishment of the Athenian institution for the war dead.? So the distinctive 
features initiated by the state institution that represented significant ruptures 
with earlier rites were the repatriation of all cremated remains, the mass burial 
at public expense, the common location of burial in a public cemetery, and 
the use of commemorative lists. When did the new space and the new means 
of commemoration develop? The available evidence comes from a variety of 
sources, textual and material. 

One important source is the second-century AD traveler Pausanias, 
who visited the démosion séma and chronicled some of the burials therein. 
The earliest tombs that he mentions belong to the Tyrannicides Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton, who perished in 514 and were celebrated by the nascent 
democracy in the later sixth century as having expelled the tyrants.°® The 
next belongs to Kleisthenes.*® These individual burials, however, do not 
necessarily inform us about the start date of the patrios nomos, and indeed, 
Kleisthenes's reforms of 508/7 provide rather a terminus post quem for the 
public burial of the war dead, because the organization of the casualty lists 
and the number of coffins presuppose the existence of the ten tribes he cre- 
ated.°° Indeed, the first mass grave (polyandrion) for military casualties that 
Pausanias mentions dates to shortly after this time, holding those Athenians 
who fell in the conflict with the Aiginetans *before the Persian invasion," 
between circa 505 and 481.” 

Pausanias has caused considerable confusion because elsewhere in his 
description of the cemetery, he says that the dead from Drabeskos (c. 465) were 
the “first” buried.” In order to reconcile this statement with his testimony on 
the Aiginetan burial, some early commentators distinguished the beginning 
of burial in the cemetery from the beginning of the cemetery.” That is, public 
mass burial of military casualties could occur in the region of the démosion 


87. Eg. Solon and Tellos. See n. 45 below. 
88. Paus. 1.29.15. 
89. Paus. 1.29.6. 


90. Stupperich 1977 provides the most thorough and cogent arguments for a connection 
between the patrios nomos and Kleisthenes; see also Stupperich 1994, 93,100, n. 2. Claims that 
Solon added the funeral oration to the institution (Schol. Thuc. 2.35.1; Anaximenes FGrHist 
72 F 24) are late attempts to attribute traditional customs to the statesman. Four cremations 
with weapons in a six-by-fifteen-meter enclosure north of the Sacred Way dating to c. 540 
probably were war dead, but since the structure was later disturbed by a late-fifth-century 
grave monument, it seems unlikely that it could represent a public burial: ArchDelt 18 (1963) 
Chron. Bi, 28; AA 1964, 443-444; Stupperich 1977, Vol. 2, 114, n. 2. 
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séma, without it yet being the demosion séma. Similarly, Sally Humphreys spec- 
ulates that Kimon brought back the Eurymedon dead at his own initiative, and 
his rivals Ephialtes and Perikles responded by establishing the public cemetery 
for the Drabeskos dead.% But “first” in Pausanias is a topographical rather 
than chronological indicator, and indeed, it is the first polyandrion Pausanias 
reaches in his narrative.% 

The silence of Pausanias concerning earlier polyandria does not indicate 
their absence. He does not flag the pre-Persian-invasion Aiginetan burial as 
particularly unusual, and he makes no claims to describe all of the graves he 
saw.°° Moreover, not all of the public monuments erected by the Athenians 
were available to him, for according to ancient authors, in the late fourth cen- 
tury BC, the Athenians dismantled some of their public monuments.” The 
archaeological evidence further indicates that the Tomb of the Lakedaimonians 
and other graves along the western edge of the Academy Road near the 
Dipylon Gate were covered with soil in the late fourth century.9? More monu- 
ments were destroyed by Philip in 200, probably followed by Sulla in 86.99 
Pausanias could not have been comprehensive, even if he had tried, since 
the cemetery was partially destroyed by the time he visited in the second cen- 
tury AD. Similarly, Herodotos’s taciturnity regarding early-fifth-century buri- 
als cannot be treated as evidence that ashes were not repatriated during the 
Persian Wars. He informs us that the dead from Marathon and Plataia were 
buried on the field but ignores a Marathon monument that, as we will soon 
see, lay in the public cemetery. He is generally uninterested in where or how 
the dead were buried following battles. There were many engagements from 
which the dead could have been repatriated to the public cemetery, for which 
Herodotos provides no information one way or another: conflicts with Aigina 
and Thebes, the Ionian revolt, or the battles at Artemision, Salamis, Mykale, 


94. Humphreys 1999, 131-134. 

95. Krüger 1837, 67-70; Stupperich 1977, 236; Clairmont 1983, 251, n. 23; Pritchett 1998, 
38-40 (manuscript error); contrast Jacoby 1944, 53-54, with nn. 77-79. Pl. Menex. 242b 
says that the first burials following the Persian Wars were for the dead from Tanagra and 
Oinophyta (45'7), which in its context must mean that they were the first Greeks who fought 
on behalf of Greeks to be buried publicly after the Persian Wars: Krüger 1837, 73; Jacoby 1944, 
54, n. 77; contrast Loraux 1986, 62. 


96. Similarly, Stupperich 1977, 28. Selectivity of Pausanias: Habicht 1985, 22. Pausanias 
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97. Aischin. 3.236 and Lykourg. Leokr. 44. 

98. Arrington 2010b, 501, n. 9, with references and discussion. 


99. Livy 31.24; Diod. Sic. 28.7; Plut. Sull. 14.1-6; Pritchett 1998, 23-24; Arrington 2012b. 
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and Sestos.^? The dead from some or all of these battles may have received 
public rites. After all, no less a source than Thucydides claims that the burial 
of the Marathon dead on the battlefield was exceptional.” 

Later historical sources are more specific about the origins of the nomos, 
and they need not necessarily be inaccurate. Diodorus claims that the funeral 
oration and games were added to an already-existing nomos following the battle 
of Plataia, suggesting a terminus ante quem for the institution.’ Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos agrees that the oration was added after the Persian Wars but 
cannot discern if it followed the battles of Marathon, Artemision, Salamis, or 
Plataia.* Approximately in line with these dates are prize vessels probably 
awarded in the funeral games and dating as early as 480, but unfortunately, 
they cannot be dated very closely.'^4 

Other than Pausanias’s mention of the Aiginetan war polyandrion, the 
earliest attestation for an Athenian public burial dates to 507/6, but it is not 
from Athens proper. At this time, a grave monument (söma) was built near the 
Euripos for all Athenians who fell against the Chalkidians.' The epigram on the 
monument declares that it was erected at public expense (démosiai). Although 
the monument does not specify the identity of the dead and possibly could com- 
memorate the Athenians’s opponents instead of the Athenians, the Chalkidians 
are not known to have practiced public burial. The earliest Attic casualty list may 
also be from outside Attica, from the island of Lemnos, where a fragmentary 
list of names organized by tribe was found.’ It may have been erected for the 


100. Plutarch (Them. 8.3) reports seeing the place where the bodies following the conflict at 
Artemision were burned, but he makes no mention of a burial place. We do not know who 
was buried in a polyandrion at Salamis; Pritchett 1985, 173-174, surveys the testimony. 
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164-165; Rausch 1999, 120-125; Anderson 2003, 151-155. 
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Athenians who fell there in 498, but without a heading stating that the men 
died in war, we cannot be certain that it was a casualty list. Fragments from the 
Marathon casualty lists (490) that once stood in front of the tumulus on the 
Marathon battlefield were discovered at Eva Loukou, where Herodes Atticus 
apparently had taken them to display in his villa.” 

These testimonia, existing as they do outside the city, could be interpreted 
to indicate that the Athenians in the last decade of the sixth century and the first 
decade of the fifth century did not repatriate the ashes of the war dead, that the 
cemetery did not yet exist, and that not all components of the nomos were yet in 
place. But there are two pieces of new evidence from the démosion séma itself 
supporting an early date for the institution, closer to 500, rather than the 470s 
or 4608, as often advocated. First, sherds from an early polyandrion in the 
démosion séma have been dated by the excavator to the first quarter of the fifth 
century.’ Until this excavation is published, we cannot evaluate this claim, but 
the implication is that there is an early-fifth-century polyandrion in the public 
cemetery. Second, we now know that a monument for Marathon was erected at 
Athens in the démosion séma."° This important monument merits some close 
consideration. 

The Marathon monument (as I will refer to it throughout this chapter) 
consisted of a base of at least four blocks, with a total length of at least five 
meters. Cuttings on its upper surface supported at least three stelai. One epi- 
gram in elegiac verse (I) was inscribed stoichedon (letters aligning vertically) 
along the front of the base. At a later date, a decorative stippled strip below the 
first epigram was smoothed out to add a second epigram in elegiac verse (II), 
in nonstoichedon format. The letter forms of both epigrams date to the early 
fifth century, the top one possibly by the same hand as the engraver of the 
Hekatompedon Inscription (485/4 BC); some scholars have dated the inscrip- 
tions as late as the 470s." This much survives: 


107, SEGXLIX 370, LI 425, LIII 354, LV 413, LVI 430; Steinhauer 2004-2009; Spyropoulous 
2009; Steinhauer 2009; Steinhauer 2010; Ameling 201; Keesling 2012; Montalto 2013; 
Proietti 2013. 

108. Clairmont 1983, 87-88, 90-91, discusses epigraphic material too fragmentary to assist 


in the present analysis: a possible early casualty list (SEG XXI 95) and a possible early public 
epigram (IG P 1142). 

109. Stoupa 1997, 52. 

no. IGB503/4; SEG XXXVIII 29, LI 44; Matthaiou 1988; Rausch 1999, 234-241; Matthaiou 
2000-2003; Matthaiou 2003, 195-202; Meyer 2005, 299-305; Parker 2005, 470; Jung 2006, 
84-96 (with a cogent summary of the bibliography); Petrovic 2007, 158-177; Bowie 2010b, 
204-212. Matthaiou's publication of Lapis C renders much ofthe speculation in earlier schol- 
arship obsolete. Bibliography is gathered in IG P 503/4 and Petrovic 2007, 159. 
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[The fame] of these [dead] men [shines] forever.. .. For fighting on land 
and . . . they kept all Greece from seeing the day of slavery. 


These men had unconquer[ed . . . | when they planted their spears before 
the gates by the sea to burn . . . the city, by force having turned back of the 
Persians... 


... [on foot and... on? the island . . . they threw. 


For the enclosure in front of... of Pallas . . . holding the richest point/ 
peak of the calf-nourishing land, for these happiness giver of all bloom 
frequents." 


Much of the epigrams has been lost; the monument once held at least 


thirty-two lines. Given the lacunae, with entire stanzas missing, any interpreta- 
tion of this material must be tentative. Most scholars concur that at least some 
of these verses refer to Athenian action at Marathon." Considerable debate con- 
cerns whether any other events were included and when the monument was 


12. 
113. 
114. 


115. 
and Chalkidians in 507/6. Salamis is advocated by Gomme 1956, 98-10; West 1970; Barron 
1990; Jung 2006, 93-96. 


Restoration: Matthaiou 2003, 197. 
Placement of the accent: Matthaiou 2003, 200. 
For the translation “frequents,” see Bowie 2010b, 208. 


Hansen 1999 suggests thatthe epigrams commemorate the battle against the Boiotians 
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erected. Many commentators have argued that the epigrams commemorate 
multiple battles from multiple years. Pointing in particular to the mention of 
an island (preserved line 11), to two restored references to ships (added to lines 
3 and 10), and to the two periods of inscription, they conclude that some or all 
of the verses refer to Salamis (480) or to the Persian Wars in general. 

In contrast, Angelos Matthaiou has demonstrated that the basis for many 
of the restorations is weak, since they rely on a second-century BC private 
gravestone thought to copy the monument's verses but sharing with them only 
two preserved letters." Furthermore, he found a third block of the monument 
(Lapis C) in the Ephorate’s storerooms from an excavation in the démosion 
séma, which demonstrated that the cuttings on top of the base were the appro- 
priate size for stelai rather than herms (as had often been maintained) and 
which supplied part of preserved line 12 along with 13-16."7 Matthaiou further 
argued that the seaside gates in 6-7 and the enclosure in 13 are topographi- 
cal markers of the sanctuary of Herakles and the Marathon pass. Significantly, 
these references occur in both the first and second inscriptions, implying that 
both sets of verses commemorate the same event. Matthaiou plausibly restored 
the first line to declare the glory of the dead men and suggested that the new 
lines indicate that happiness returned to a group of people. The findspot of 
Lapis C (CL 6 in figure 2.2) clearly indicates that the monument once stood 
in the cemetery, even though Lapis C is in secondary use and other fragments 
of the monument were found in the Agora. Remnants of casualty lists often 
traveled into the city for use as building material, but there was no reason to 
transport stone in the opposite direction. On the basis of the verses, the cut- 
tings, and the findspot, Matthaiou concluded that the monument supported 
casualty lists for the Marathon dead and that it was a cenotaph for this battle 
alone."® Accordingly, the dead from Marathon were buried on the field and 
commemorated in the public cemetery of Athens, as though their ashes had 
returned to the city. 

The context in the epigram for the island reference is not fully preserved; it 
could refer to Euboia, devastated shortly before the encounter at Marathon, rather 
than Salamis."? As Matthaiou noted, the references to ships are restored, and in 
any event, fighting at Marathon did occur at Persian ships."? Finally, demonstra- 
tive pronouns in both epigrams likely refer to the same entities, implying that 
both epigrams refer to the same lists of named men; the second epigram could 


n6. Matthaiou 2000-2003; Tracy 2000-2003. 
n7  Matthaiou 1988. 


n8. Matthaiou 2000-2003, 147-150; Matthaiou 2003, 195-202. Oliver 1933, 480-494, first 
proposed a cenotaph. Most recently, contra funerary references in the epigram: Maltomini 
2009, 105-108. 


19. Bowie 2010b, 207, n. 13. 


120. Meritt 1956, 271-272; Meritt 1962, 298. 
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not have commemorated men who were not already mentioned on the Marathon 
monument.” As for the act of reinscription, following the sack of Athens, a 
Marathon monument may have received additional verses because it had been 
damaged or out of euphoria over recent successes.” In fact, the elaboration of 
the Marathon monument fits the pattern for the memory of this battle, as great 
fame did not immediately follow the victory but accrued. The permanent battle- 
field trophy, the Athena Promachos statue, the painting in the Stoa Poikile, and 
the tribal monument with Miltiades at Delphi were all commissioned years after 
the battle, during periods when additional verses could be added to the ceno- 
taph.? In sum, no aspect of the epigram compels us to infer that the Marathon 
monument included events later than 490, even if it received a second set of 
verses after 490. 

One possibility that has not received due consideration is that the monu- 
ment was not just a cenotaph but a polyandrion-cum-cenotaph of 490 com- 
memorating all the dead from that year."^ In this scenario, the references to 
ships and islands could stem from conflicts with the Aiginetans in the same 
year of campaigning as Marathon.^ Demonstrative pronouns would refer to 
the named dead from several engagements but of the same year, all listed on 
stelai above the epigrams. This would explain why later ephebic inscriptions 
refer to the Marathon monument not as a cenotaph but as a polyandrion.”° 

The arguments for a polyandrion-cum-cenotaph or a cenotaph alone are 
stronger than those for a monument without parallel that commemorated 
with lists the dead from multiple years. Let us now consider the implications 


i21. Meritt 1956, 275; Meritt 1962, 297; Jung 2006, 9o. 
122. Compare the multiple phases of IG P 163d-f: Arrington 2012b. 


123. Hölkeskamp 2001; Jung 2006, 123-125. For the view that it was inscribed and erected 
once: Petrovic 2007, 183-184, who considers 475 the terminus ante quem for the monument. 


124. Stupperich 1977, 209, and Clairmont 1983, 102, no. 7b, suggested that the monument 
might be the polyandrion described by Pausanias only for those who fell against Aigina. 


125. An undeclared war existed between Athenians and Aiginetans from c. 505 (Hdt. 
5-79-81) to a cessation of all intra-Greek hostilities on the eve of the second Persian invasion 
(Hdt. 7145.1). In 483/2, the war was at its height (Hdt. 7144.1; Thuc. 1.14.3; Plut. Them. 4.1). 
Herodotos describes two notable conflicts between these dates: one c. 505 (5.81.3) and one 
that he treats before narrating the battle of Marathon (6.92-93). According to the order of 
Herodotos's narrative, the second notable conflict should date to 490, but some scholars date 
it later, often offering 487 as an alternative (Scott 2005, 546—552, with bibliography for both 
positions; see also Pritchett 1985, 165-166, advocating 491/0; Figueira 1993, 13-150). If the 
Marathon monument was the polyandrion-cum-cenotaph for 490, the dead from a conflict 
with Aigina would be either from the battle Herodotos mentions shortly before Marathon 
or from a skirmish that Herodotos does not narrate. There seems to have been more strife 
between Athens and this island than the historian reports. The dead for the polyandrion need 
not have come from a major conflict. 


126. IG IP 1006, ll. 22-23; IG II/IIP 1313, Il. 16-17. 
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of this evidence for the date of the practice of repatriating cremated remains 
ofthe dead and the start ofthe public cemetery, whether the monument was 
(1) a polyandrion-cum-cenotaph of 490/89, (2) a cenotaph of 490/89, or (3) a 
cenotaph for the events of 490/89 erected at a later date. If the monument 
was a polyandrion-cum-cenotaph, it would provide a terminus ante quem of 
490/89 for the state institution of public burial. If it was a cenotaph only 
for Marathon, perhaps it was the first monument (tomb or otherwise) in the 
public cemetery. But how likely is it that an empty grave represented (or 
rather substituted for) the first mass grave in a cemetery? A cenotaph in a 
cemetery would be a strange way to honor the dead, unless the practice of 
actually burying the war dead in that cemetery already existed. For without a 
public cemetery, the place for Athenians to commemorate victory in Athens 
was the battlefield, a sanctuary, or the civic center. Spoils frequently were ded- 
icated in sanctuaries, local and Panhellenic. Following their victory in 507/6, 
the Athenians erected a monument on the Akropolis.” After Marathon, 
Kallimachos's family dedicated for this dead general an honorific monu- 
ment on the Akropolis,"? and a temple to Eukleia was erected in the Agora."? 
Herms praising the leaders (albeit unnamed) of the expedition to Eion were 
placed in the Agora in the 470s."' In fact, until the discovery of Lapis C in the 
d&mosion séma, few commentators conceived of the monument in a cemetery, 
for its siting breaks with Archaic patterns of commemoration.” It is unlikely 
that an empty tomb was the first commemoration of the war dead in this 
place; thus, a cenotaph of 490/89 suggests a terminus ante quem of 490/89 
for the institution of public burial. 

The problem remains that the Marathon monument could be a ceno- 
taph created some years after the battle of Marathon. We cannot prove that it 
was made in 490/89. But this still would not significantly lower the date for 
the démosion sema. For in this scenario, the only reason for erecting casualty 
lists on the Marathon monument in the cemetery would have been to give 
the Marathon dead the same honors as those already established by custom. 
Although a post-490 cenotaph would bring down the terminus ante quem for 
the repatriation of the dead to Athens perhaps by as much as a decade, it still 
strongly suggests that the dead from battles during the last decade of the sixth 
century and the first decade of the fifth century were buried in the démosion 


127. Rausch 1999, 241; Matthaiou 2003, 200. 

128. IG P 501; Hdt. 5.77.4; Paus. 1.28.2. 

129. IG P 784; Rausch 1999, 139-140; Jung 2006, 72-84; Keesling 2010; Bowie 2010b, 
203-204. 

130. Paus. 1.14.5. 

13. On the Herms, see chapter 5. 

132. Note the skepticism in Meiggs and Lewis 1969, 57, and the IG B 503/4 entry. 
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sema, that a tradition was sufficiently established that the cenotaph sought to 
emulate. Recall that Thucydides viewed the burial of the Marathon dead on the 
battlefield as an exception to the custom. 

To sum up, around 500, mass public burial of the war dead was in place, 
with the term démosiai in force in 507/6. In addition, a region in the Athenian 
landscape existed in which the war dead were commemorated with casualty 
lists and to which the ashes were returned, although not always. We may call 
this region the public cemetery, Thucydides's démosion séma.* All the compo- 
nents of the state institution that formed a decisive break with earlier practice 
were in effect around 500 or, to be more precise, between 506/5 and 490/89, 
possibly as late as 480—although that seems less likely.34 

Much of what I have termeda state institution of public burial Thucydides 
designated rather vaguely as an ancestral custom (patrios nomos). Thus, one 
must conclude that by the mid-fifth century, it was a regular institution and 
merits analysis as such. In its early years, though, there were exceptions to 
the developing practice. We have already seen that the Marathon dead were 
buried on the field and honored there with casualty lists, with a second set of 
casualty lists on the Marathon monument in the cemetery upholding part of 
the institution. The Athenian dead at Plataia also were buried on the field.'5 
Moreover, before this battle (and possibly also before Marathon), allies swore 
an oath to bury all the fallen on the spot.3° This burial and oath have pre- 
sented significant ammunition against a circa 500 date for the repatriation 
of the dead and the state institution. But the oath, laden with Spartan ele- 
ments, rather indicates the extent to which the Athenians agreed to bind 
together with their allies in this conflict and in its aftermath; it says nothing 
about what the Athenians usually did.¥” Another notable early exception to 
the nomos is the burial of Hermolykos at Geraistos in Euboia after he fell 
shortly before 470 at Kyrnos.®® Such exceptions, however, do not just belong to 
the period before 470. Following the battle of Ephesos in 409, when the patrios 


133. The terminology demosion séma will be addressed in chapter 2. 


134. More tenuous evidence for an early date for the nomos is that the production of battle 
loutrophoroi, dedicated at the graves of young warriors who died unmarried, began c. 500. 
See chapter 6 on these vessels. 
135. Hdt. 9.85.2; Paus. 9.2.5. 
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nomos was certainly in place, the dead were buried at Notion.9? Evidently, the 
practice of public burial was open to a certain level of variation depending on 
logistical needs and the demands of allies. 

The exceptions to the institution and the difficulty in pinpointing a precise 
date for its establishment do more than expose the patchy and sometimes contra- 
dictory nature of our primary sources and material evidence or the varying logisti- 
cal difficulties troops faced. Rather, they inform us about the development and 
growth of a new institution and hint at the conflicts and debates it created. The 
new institution of public burial broke in too many ways with the past to achieve 
widespread acceptance overnight. The ceremony that Thucydides describes as 
ancestral came about through the passing of specific decrees (though none sur- 
vives) and the organic development of new traditions, with flexibility and debate 
present particularly in its early years. We can imagine, for instance, that the family 
of Hermolykos did not want him commemorated on a simple list in the cemetery 
and interred with the mass anonymous ashes, resolving to provide him with his 
own private burial outside the cemetery. They wanted their own media and places 
of commemoration, in line with Archaic traditions that celebrated the individual 
and glorified his family. As more monuments were added to the public ceme- 
tery over the years, the place and the ritual accumulated prestige, authority, and 
legitimacy. 

With an approximate date for the origins of the institution of public burial in 
hand, we can return to the question: Why then? 


How to Build a Community: The Public Cemetery and the 
Nascent Democracy 


The institution of public burial, whatever its precise date, accompanied the 
rise of democracy at Athens. The story of this movement is well known. In 
508/7, a political candidate named Kleisthenes appealed directly to the people 
in a power struggle with his rival Isagoras. Isagoras responded by summon- 
ing Spartan forces and expelling Kleisthenes for an ancient religious violation. 
Isagoras and his foreign allies then banished more households and attempted 
to force through political changes limiting civic participation. The people 
resisted with force and successfully besieged Isagoras and the Spartans on the 
Akropolis.“° Josiah Ober has argued that this broad-based revolution “marks 
the moment at which the demos stepped onto the historical stage as actor in its 


139. Xen. Hell. 1.2.1. See also Aristides, who may have received a public burial at 
Phaleron: Plut. Arist. 274. 
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own right and under its own name."^ Without a leader, the people—including 
elite and subelite alike—waged a revolt in which they were the protagonists. 
Some democratic processes were already in place at this time; others were not 
to come for many years. But this moment crystallized an “epistemic shift" that 
made democracy possible.“ The barometer for democracy according to this 
view is collective mentality rather than political institutions. The term “democ- 
racy” operative here refers to the capacity of persons from a variety of social 
backgrounds to take action as a group, and to the awareness of each participant 
that he belonged to an entity whose binding force was polis-centric rather than 
familial or geographic. 

Kleisthenes’s reforms broadened the base of Athenian political participa- 
tion and required citizens from across Attica to engage frequently in civic life. 
A public sphere distinct (though never completely separate) from the private 
began to emerge." Citizens were registered in demes, where fellow demesmen 
judged the legitimacy of rising adolescents' claims to citizenship. These demes 
were allotted to one of thirty trittyes (thirds) and then into one of ten new tribes. 
Accordingly, each tribe, which formed the backbone for political and military orga- 
nization, was distributed across the landscape, loosening geographic and familial 
connections. The reforms, in short, created a new political order, structuring civic 
participation and effectively linking country to city.^ People increasingly believed 
thatthey could enact change, that they should participate in political life, and that 
they belonged to an Athenian community. Although the institutions of the late 
sixth century would develop and be added to significantly over the next century, 
the early years of the nascent democracy witnessed already the profound epis- 
temic shift at work. The most politically active people were, of course, citizens, 
yet the changes in social life did not affect citizens alone; women, children, and 
foreign residents shared in various ways in the new social mentality. 

It is the change in mentality crystallized by the Athenian revolution that 
underlies the origins of democracy at Athens and the establishment ofthe state 
institution of public burial in the demosion sema.“° The nascent democracy 
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142. Ober 1993; Ober 1998; Ober 2007. Ober's views have not been uncontested; see, e.g., 
Raaflaub 19982; Raaflaub 1998b. On Athenian democracy, see also Ober and Hedrick 1996; 
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physically shaped the Agora and the Akropolis, created public weights and 
measures, erected public boundary markers, and did not neglect the necropo- 
lis.^ All the war dead each year were buried in a common tomb with a shared 
monument, without any rival individualizing grave markers. In other spaces, 
the nascent democracy shaped public life; here it declared that the city was 
worth dying for. Few ventures could be more common and joint than the pro- 
cess of waging battle, fighting side by side to protect family, land, and commu- 
nity. Following the battle in Piraeus in 404, Kleokritos appeals to this collective 
identity, asking those who fought with the Thirty: 


Why do you want to kill us? You know we never did you any wrong, 
but have shared with you in the most solemn rites and sacrifices 

and the most beautiful festivals, and we have been your partners in 
dance and companions in class and comrades at arms, and we have 
risked many dangers with you, on both land and sea, on behalf of our 
shared safety and freedom. 


Not by chance were the honors of public burial accompanied by restric- 
tions on funerary display.“ In the same period as public burial in Athens devel- 
oped, sculpted grave markers disappeared. From 510 to 500, about seventy Attic 
grave monuments are preserved, while from 500 to 480, only nine survive.'° 
The sharp decline, continuing in the decades after 480, suggests that a sump- 
tuary law described by Cicero as “sometime after [post aliquanto] Solon" was in 
place.* The law(s) restricted the size of a grave marker to the work ten men 
could do in three days, limited sepulchral embellishment, forbade any speeches 
except at public funerals by appointed persons, and minimized the number of 
mourners. Such law(s) might be preceded or accompanied by changes in taste and 


casualty lists included patronymics and were located inside the city center. The Tanagran lists 
had no headings. At Thespiai, the bodies were brought back to the city, where they then were 
cremated, and a few were inhumed. Panhellenic victors were identified on the lists. 
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social pressures. The pattern of first a decrease circa 500 of elite burial and then 
nearly complete absence circa 480 accords with the pattern sketched above for the 
development of the public cemetery. The delay of a few years or decades between 
the establishment of state burial in the cemetery and the termination of private 
grave markers should be understood as indices of the contested and punctuated 
development of the new institution. Some people resisted the usurpation of burial 
rites and monuments by the city or, at the very least, until more legislation and/ 
or social pressure was applied, or until the public rite occurred often enough to 
become recognized as an established custom. 

An important consequence of Kleisthenes’s tribal reforms was a reorgani- 
zation of the military that ensured wider participation in war and quicker and 
larger levies. Membership in the community demanded military participa- 
tion on the part of males. Although resident foreigners did not have citizen 
rights, they, too, had a duty to partake in military action. Service in the field 
fostered a sense of community and was necessary for its survival, since the 
nascent democracy was fragile, subject to foreign invasion and internal dissen- 
sion. But now people had something to fight for other than glory. Herodotos 
himself explains the victory of 507/6 over the Boiotians and Chalkidians as 
a result of the iségoria (equal right of speech) that freedom from the tyrants 
brought to Athens.5* 

The ability of the demos to institute and enact profound changes in burial 
rites illustrates its authority and growing civic consciousness. Yet more than 
serving as a mere reflection of changes in mentality, the institution of pub- 
lic burial solidified and encouraged the epistemic shift by elaborating the very 
notion of a public sphere, creating the schemata through which people would 
remember the dead. The cemetery provided a place to put the new commu- 
nity on display. Nowhere was this more evident than in the location chosen to 
inter the war dead. Although the landscape outside the city was largely rural 
and unbuilt, the démos selected specifically an area along the Academy Road 
that helped foster a collective mentality, in three significant ways.’ First, it was 
located in a region of the Athenian landscape with very few earlier burials. This 


152. Morris emphasizes the impact of taste over legislation; e.g., Morris 1992, 146-148. 
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placement, together with the sumptuary legislation that changed commemora- 
tive forms, facilitated a break with the past and the creation of a new institution. 
A collective identity focused on shared memories, values, and risks could be 
inscribed in this landscape relatively free of aristocratic connections. 

Second, it was a region with several important civic connections. The 
Academy Road ran through the public cemetery and connected it to the civic 
heart of the city, the Agora, which was taking shape at the same time as the 
cemetery.5? The road itself, with a width more than forty meters, was remark- 
ably broad; in contrast, the average city road was only 3.5 to 4.5 meters wide, 
and even the intramural continuation of the Academy Road (the Panathenaic 
Way) was only twenty-nine meters in the Hellenistic period.'” The edges of the 
road were delimited with official boundary stones. More than a mere road, this 
was a major public space in and of itself. On this thoroughfare, people gathered 
not only for the public burial but also on other occasions. They came together 
for the Panathenaic procession, a celebration of the city and its patron deity, 
and for tribal torch races. They joined one another at the sanctuary of Dionysos 
Eleuthereus shortly before the City Dionysia, an important civic and religious 
festival for the Athenians.*? Finally, they worshipped at the sanctuary of Artemis 
Ariste and Kalliste, honored here as a patron of fertility and childbirth.5? Such 
religious and civic structures and events in the cemetery provided places and 
occasions for the community to unite as Athenians, to celebrate their identity, 
and to share experiences. They grounded the cemetery in a rich civic and reli- 
gious space and connected it physically and ritually with the Agora. 

Third, the nascent democracy selected a location on the landscape that 
created meaning through opposition, a topographic semantics.'? Just to the 
northeast of the cemetery lay a region with a long history of elite burials and 
aristocratic commemoration, especially related to the cavalry. Some scholars 
have thought that the public cemetery was located in this ancient cemetery to 
provide continuity with the past. Instead, the democracy selected a new location 
to the west and one in which the contrast with the past was made evident. The 
new values, ideals, and collective identity commemorated in the public ceme- 
tery were thrown into relief when juxtaposed with the region nearby, associated 


156. Academy Road: Arrington 2010b, 528, to which add Ficuciello 2008, 136-153 (mostly 
on the Panathenaic Way). Construction of the Old Bouleterion and Royal Stoa in the Agora 
near the turn of the century: Shear 1993, 418-424; Shear 1994, esp. 231-239; Camp 1995, 240; 
Rausch 1999, 8-38. Contra: Miller 1995, 224, n. 4; Papadopoulos 2003, 295-296. 


157 Horoi outside the Dipylon Gate were 40.65 meters apart; see also the excavation on 
Pylou Street, Costaki 2006, 570—571, no. X.26. Widths of average roads and ofthe Panathenaic 
Way: Costaki 2006, 87-88. 


158. Arrington 2010b, 527-528. 
159. Ibid., 526-527. 
160. Ibid., 529-533. 
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with divisive, elitist, and individualizing monuments and rhetoric. Visitors to 
the public graves were invited to compare the new values with the old. 

If democracy requires both civic action and collective consciousness, the 
burial customs that developed circa 500 reveal democracy at work: the démos 
of Athens imposed funerary restrictions, created a common space with civic 
connotations at public expense, interred those who died for the community 
with equal honors, and defined itself in opposition to the past and to compet- 
ing groups. The institution both grew out of and structured the development of 
the nascent social and political system. The topography and experience of the 
cemetery merit a closer look. 


2 


The Topography and 
Phenomenology of the 
Public Cemetery 


They put the coffins in the démosion séma, which is in the most 
beautiful suburb ofthe city, and there they always bury the war dead, 
except, that is, for those at Marathon. 


—Thucydides' 


Framing the Dead 


Although the nomos of public burial removed the corpse from families 
and curtailed private bereavement, it also opened up new possibilities 
at the state level for display and commemoration, which gave visual 
form to the social and political institution. The mass ashes needed to 
be interred, and they needed to be marked. The subsequent space for 
public burial and media of commemoration shaped the ways mourn- 
ers interacted with the graves and their remembrance of the dead. 
What did the cemetery look like, and how did it frame a space that 
shaped individual memories of the dead? This chapter focuses on the 
place of public commemoration, and the next considers more closely 
the monuments and images within the cemetery. 

Chapter 1 discussed some of the sociopolitical implications of the 
creation and location of the public cemetery, especially the relation- 
ship of the cemetery to the civic community and the ways in which 


1 Thuc. 2.34.5: tıd&aoıv ody & tò 8nuóctov ofpa, 6 ott &xl tod KalAlorov npoaoteiov Tis 
TOhEws, Kai aii £v adt@ Üázrovot tods Ex tv noA&uwv, mv ye vob; £v Mapadau. 
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it forged a collective identity. Here we will look more closely at the layout and 
organization of the graves in order to assess the impact of the physical space— 
the frame—on how the dead were viewed and remembered. Physical spaces 
can present the dead in particular ways, affecting experience and remem- 
brance. Two modern, contrasting examples of national cemeteries may serve 
to highlight the importance of the frame—one American, the other Japanese. 
Arlington National Cemetery is not within the capital city of Washington, D.C., 
but forms a destination just across the Potomac. Row upon row of mostly hum- 
ble, uniform, white gravestones spread across the manicured lawns. Viewed 
from any angle, the gravestones neatly align, symbolizing the unity of the dead. 
Visitors cannot see all the graves from a single position in this gently rolling 
landscape verdant with grass and trees, but new vistas unfold as one walks 
through the space on meandering paths or among the graves themselves. 
The parklike setting encourages contemplation, and signs repeatedly remind 
visitors to show “silence and respect.” Apart from such notices, there is little 
information provided at the site. The service of thousands of individual dead 
is remembered in quiet thoughtfulness, disrupted only by the sounds of burial 
ceremonies that continue on a daily basis as new individuals join the collective 
community of the fallen. 

The national shrine for the spirits of the war dead at Yasukuni in Tokyo 
provides a different setting for remembrance.’ Unlike Arlington, the shrine 
lies within the very center of the city, where it is a magnet for politically 
charged demonstrations. Nevertheless, the space is strictly set off from the 
surrounding city. Massive gates (torii) define a shrine strictly organized along 
axial lines. The dead here have become gods (kami) who continue to defend 
country and emperor. The worshipper proceeds through a series of gates, puri- 
fies himself at a fountain, and continues to a main hall, where he prays and 
makes offerings. Afterward, he may visit the museum or archives, wander 
through the gardens, or visit other memorials. The space is not exclusive—it 
is not reserved for the war dead alone. There are performance areas for sumo 
and Noh, flea markets are not uncommon, and biannual festivals are periods 
of rejoicing and merrymaking, particularly when the cherry trees are in full 
bloom. So although this area dominated by Shinto architecture is solemn, it 
has multiple functions. Unlike at Arlington, a war museum provides an elabo- 
rate narrative for the events in which the war dead fell and offers a specific 
vision of Japanese history. 

Not by chance were the American and Japanese cemeteries both founded 
after periods of national transition. The American national cemeteries followed 
the Civil War, and Yasukuni first enshrined the war dead who fought on the 


2. Hardacre 1989; Breen 2007. 
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Kerameikos excavations and the Academy, outside the ancient city walls. Modern devel- 
opment has made investigation of the region difficult. 
Map: Google Earth. 


emperor’s side during the Imperial Restoration. Like the démosion séma, these 
modern public cemeteries fostered a notion of the collective and a sense of 
shared identity. Yet they commemorate the dead in different ways and provide 
significantly different settings for individual remembrance. And together they 
provoke questions to ask of the Athenian evidence. Was the cemetery clearly 
separated from surrounding space? Was it strictly or loosely organized, delim- 
ited or open? Was it exclusive, or did other activities occur? What made the 
burials recognizably public? These questions lead to others concerning the 
phenomenology of the place. Were the tombs in a well-frequented location, 
and if so, what else did the Athenians go there to do? How solemn was the 
cemetery? How might one have experienced it? 

One challenge in answering such questions is that most of the demosion 
séma was destroyed or still lies under the modern city of Athens, and it has 
never been subject to systematic excavation (figure 2.1). Instead, as new 
buildings, drains, or roads are built or old ones are repaired, the Greek 
archaeological service conducts rescue excavations. Short reports of the 
findings are published, usually in the journal Archaiologikon Deltion.3 


3. Other sources for archaeological work in Athens are: Archaioligiké Ephémeris, Praktika 
tés en Athénais Archaiologikés Etaireias, To Ergo tou Hypourgeiou Politismou ston Tomea tés 
Polistikés Kléronomias, To Ergon tés Archaiologikés Etaireias, Chronique des Fouilles in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, Archaeological Reports, and Archaeology in Greece 
Online (www.chronique.efa.gr). 
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Government archaeologists are short of funds and time, and the bound- 
aries of their digs are delimited by the construction zone rather than a 
research question. The edge of a building plot might bisect a grave, and 
the archaeologists cannot devise strategies and methods to address specific 
scientific problems. It is in the builders’ interests to avoid excavation alto- 
gether. Given the nature of archaeological work in this area and the state of 
publication, most scholars have concluded that little can be said about the 
topography of the public cemetery. Accordingly, discussion of the location, 
layout, and experience of the cemetery has focused almost exclusively on 
textual sources such as Pausanias.^ But if we consider all of the published 
reports, no matter how cursory, and ask appropriate questions, the material 
evidence can contribute to locating and understanding the public cemetery. 
Nevertheless, it should be acknowledged that the state of publication and 
lack of access to notebooks and primary material mean that details on any 
single excavation are lacking. 

More than three hundred excavated sites in the region to the northwest of 
the ancient city walls can be identified, where all textual sources concur that 
the cemetery lay. The published material, to be sure, is patchy, but by gather- 
ing the published evidence and considering it in light of the textual sources, 
it is possible to reconstruct some important aspects of the public cemetery. 
Chapter 1, in the context of a discussion concerning the date of the cemetery, 
claimed that it was located in an area with few preexisting burials but near a 
region to the northeast with a long history of elite display. This chapter will pres- 
ent in more detail the argument for the location of the cemetery, reconstruct 
as far as possible its layout and appearance, and discuss the phenomenology 
and experience of the place. The results are in many respects counterintuitive. 
Although the cemetery certainly was an important public and civic space for 
honoring the war dead, it was not an exclusive, bound place. The resulting phe- 
nomenology of the cemetery had a significant impact on individual memories 
of the dead. 


The Location of the Public Cemetery 


Literary sources inform us that the public cemetery lay along a road to the north- 
west of the city, between the city walls and the Academy. It was located in a region 


4. Clairmont 1983 is a notable exception, but he does not plot locations on a scaled, modern 
city plan and tries to follow Pausanias too closely. 


5. All these sites are described and plotted on maps in Arrington 20102, 128-239. 


6. Cic. Fin. 5.1.1-5.2.5; Paus. 1.29.4; Philostr. V S 2.22.604. Testimonia for the cemetery are 
gathered in Wenz 1913, 9-12. 
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known as the Kerameikos,’ the potters’ quarters.’ A survey of the material evi- 
dence will begin to establish a more precise location of this space and assess its 
layout and organization. 

Figure 2.2 plots on the modern city map the discoveries of material that 
can help establish the location of the public cemetery: casualty lists or bases for 
casualty lists (CL, none of them in situ); remains of polyandria (POL); evidence 
for the shrine of Artemis Ariste and Kalliste (AK); the gardens of Epikouros 
(EPI); and a site with ten pits or trenches in the road (PITS), which may have 
supported a viewing stand. When the label is underlined, the location remains 
approximate. Rectangles on the map mark those excavations where portions of 
ancient roads have been uncovered. The orientation of the rectangles correlates 
with the orientation of the roads in those plots. 

These remains are described in detail in a separate publication.? A sum- 
mary follows, proceeding from the city walls toward the Academy: 


CL 1: Base for casualty lists, in secondary use within the Valerian Wall, most 
likely from 424/3 (IG P u63d-f).° 


7. Connection between the public graves and the Kerameikos: Ar. Av. 395-399; Schol. Ar. 
Av. 394, 395 (citing Menekles and Kallikrates); Diog. Laert. 7.15; Suda s.v. Kepaueixóc (citing 
Menekles and Kallikrates) and Kepapeioi; Hsch. s.v. éx’ Evpvyty àyóv. Location and extent of 
the Kerameikos: Wycherley 1957, 221-224; Vanderpool 1974; Ritchie 1984, 754—755, 764—765; 
Lalonde 1991, 11213; Papadopoulos 1996; Siewert 1999; Papadopoulos 2003, esp. 280-291; 
Stroszeck 2003, esp. 68-71; Ruggeri 2005; Steffelbauer 2007. “Kerameikos” has been inter- 
preted by some scholars as a synonym for the deme Kerameis, most recently in Flick et al. 
2000, 253. Contra: e.g., Wycherley 1957, 221. Stroszeck 2003 (following A. Brueckner and 
G. Gruben, herself followed by Steffelbauer 2007, esp. 230-232) argues that the Kerameikos 
is the Academy Road itself. References to burial (or other structures) “in” the Kerameikos 
would mean “on” the road. This reading poses several problems. (1) The graves along the edge 
of the road lie outside the boundary markers for the Kerameikos. Stroszeck and Steffelbauer 
compensate for this difficulty by extending the definition of the Kerameikos to the structures 
along it (Steffelbauer also adds regions), but the troubling fact remains that structures “in” 
a place are actually outside the very stones that purportedly mark the boundary of that place. 
(2) The discussion in the following sections shows that the public graves were not strictly 
along the road. (3) As Lalonde 1991, 12, notes, road horoi are usually labeled hodos, “road.” 
(4) Thucydides states that the démosion séma is in a proasteion, a suburb (more literally, “space 
before the town”). He says nothing about a road. The scholiast glosses the proasteion as the 
Kerameikos. (5) The fourth-century BC Phanodemos says that the Leokoreion is “in the mid- 
dle of the Kerameikos" (Harp. s.v. Acoxépetov), which can hardly mean the middle of the road. 


8. Papadopoulos 2003, 21-22, 271-279, discusses the relationship between Kerameikos 
and potters, particularly in the area later occupied by the Classical Agora. Note Plin. 
HN 35.45: “Chalkosthenes, too, made rough works at Athens—at a place which is called 
Kerameikos because of his workshop.” Paus. 1.3.1 provides a different etymology. 

9. Arrington 2010b, 510—521. 


10. Arrington 2010b, 510; Arrington 2012b. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Map of the region to the northwest of the city walls. Rectangles mark 
plots where roads were found, and circles mark locations relevant to locating the public 
cemetery. 

Map © N. T. Arrington. 


CL 2: Fragments of casualty lists, in secondary use within the Valerian Wall, 
from the second half of the fifth century (SEG LII 60)." 

CL 3: Casualty list of the dead from the Corinthian War with a figural relief, 
from 394/3 (IG IP 5221; Athens, National Archaeological Museum 2744; 
figure 3.4).” 


u. Arrington 2010b, 510; Arrington 2012b. 


12. Arrington 2010b, 510. 


13. 
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POL 1: Tomb of the Lakedaimonians, who fell fighting on the side of the 
Thirty Tyrants in 403.3 

POL 2: A “significant group of tombs” with two mid-fifth-century Boiotian 
kantharoi, possibly indicating a state grave for foreigners.“ 

AK 1 and 2: Eleven-meter-wide paved surface and a large wall, probably part 
of a sanctuary enclosure; dedications and votives for Artemis Ariste and/ 
or Kalliste (IG II? 788, 4665—4668).5 

CL 4: Casualty list for cavalry fatalities in the Corinthian War with an 
anthemion relief from 394/3 (IG II? 5222; Athens, National Museum 754; 
figure 3.5).'^ 

CL 5: Fifth-century casualty list (SEG LI 52) and an early-fourth-century 
relief of a horseman riding over his opponent (Athens, Third Ephoreia 
M 2347).” 

Not on map: Casualty list from the fighting in the Chersonese in 447 (IG P 
1162). Found on Plataion Street, but no cross-street is recorded. 

PITS: Ten pits dug into the Academy Road, forming a rough semicircle 
of three irregular rows near the western edge of the road. Probably 
Hellenistic in date, they may relate to the races on the road or to ephebic 
events that took place at the Marathon cenotaph.? 

POL 3a—b: Small fragment of a wall two courses high in isodomic masonry, 
built on a floor of marble slabs, and a cutting or trench made in the 
bedrock. Tentatively identified as the remains of a polyandrion on the 
basis of similarities with POL 4.” 

POL 4: Salaminos Street polyandria: tumulus associated with a polyandrion 
from the first quarter of the fifth century; five rectangular polyandria from 
the third quarter ofthe fifth century; fragmentary wall that may once have 
supported casualty lists (figure 2.3). 


Xen. Hell. 2.4.33; Kienlin 2003; Stroszeck 2006; Arrington 2010b, 512, 514. The structure 


consists of several phases; how much time separates the phases and which dead belong to the 
conflict of 403 remain unclear. Adjoining the tomb is a structure with three rooms accessible 
from the back that may have had a cultic function. A forthcoming monograph by J. Stroszeck 
will clarify the complex. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


Arrington 2010b, 514—515. 
Ibid., 515. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 515-516. 

Ibid., 516. 

Ibid., 516-517. 


The polyandria have been only summarily published (Stoupa 1997), and access is cur- 


rently denied to researchers. Given the importance of the site and the lack of attention it 
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FIGURE 2.3 Polyandria from Salaminos Street. 


Diagram: N. T. Arrington, published in Arrington 2010b, fig. 6. Reproduction courtesy of the Trustees of the American School of Classical 


Studies at Athens. 


CL 6: Fragment of the inscription from the base of the Marathon monument, 
in secondary use in the Academy Road’s east retaining wall (IG B 503/4, 
Lapis C; cf. figure 1.9). 

CL 7: Heading or commemorative base for a fourth-century casualty list or 
other war-related monument (SEG XXVIII 240). 

EPI ı-3: Roman courtyard and building resembling a stoa at EPI ı (an 
unspecified spot on Zografou Street) and statues of philosophers including 
Epikouros at EPI 2 and 3.*4 

POL 5: Stone-paved surface, 1.5 meters long, tentatively identified as the 
remaining flooring of a polyandrion on the basis of a comparison to POL 
4. A modern kiln or furnace disturbed the area, possibly consuming the 
material from the public graves.” 


has received, I earlier attempted (and here reproduce), on the basis of all publicly available 
reports and photographs, a reconstruction of the form and arrangement of the polyandria 
(Arrington 2010b, 517—518, fig. 6). A fuller publication of the excavation or access to the site 
may alter this reconstruction. 

22. Arrington 2010b, 519. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. 
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POL 6: Family plot of Lykourgos, including burials of individuals at public 
expense, on the west side of the Academy Road. On the east side of 
the road, two low, parallel walls, 1.1 meters apart, recall the polyandria 
at POL 4.* 

Not on map: Base for the casualty list of 432, removed by Lord Elgin from the 
area of the Academy (IG P 1179 a).”” 

CL 8: Casualty list for cavalry with relief, probably reused as a sarcophagus 
lid, 420s (SEG XLVIII 83; figure 3.2).?8 


The polyandria, especially the securely identified structures at Salaminos 
Street (POL 4), provide firm evidence for the location of the cemetery. Although 
the casualty lists (CL 1-7) are not in situ, it appears that they were not trans- 
ported far but were reused in retaining walls, city walls, and graves, and their 
distribution mirrors the placement of the polyandria. CL 8, a casualty list for 
cavalry, is the notable exception, whose position can be explained by the his- 
tory of elite, hippic commemoration along the road to Hippios Kolonos and 
the ways in which spaces were used to lay claims to opposing values. The 
shrine of Artemis Ariste and Kalliste (AK 1-2) is significant because it is the 
first landmark that Pausanias describes as he walks from the city walls toward 
the Academy.*? Near the end of his route through the cemetery, he mentions 
the tomb of Lykourgos (POL 6).3° The remains of the gardens of Epikouros 
(EPI 1-3) correspond to Cicero’s description of his walk through the public 
graves.» 

The so-called Monument at the Third Horos, which lay about fifty meters 
northwest of the Tomb of the Lakedaimonians, partly under modern Piraeus 
Street, may also belong with the public cemetery (figure 2.4, no. 65).? The 
tomb was majestic. Two L-shaped wings flanked a round structure with a 
conical stone roof. Marble griffin protomes and sculptural fragments of a 
Molossian hound were found, perhaps once decorating the monument's 
wings, and a loutrophoros or Panathenaic amphora, painted and with added 
bronze, crowned the roof. The date for the monument is disputed. It must be 
later than the three successive fifth-century kilns underneath it, and the mon- 
ument's use level corresponds to the street surface that was laid down in the 
fifth century when the road was widened. It predates the mid-fourth-century 


26. Ibid., 520-521. 

27. Ibid., 521. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Paus. 1.29.2. 

30. Paus. 1.29.16. 

31. Cic. Fin. 5.1.3. 

32. Willemsen 1977; Stichel 1998; Valavanis 1999; Kienlin 2003. 
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FIGURE 2.4 Map ofthe Kerameikos excavations. 
Map © DAI Athen, Kerameikosgrabung. 
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horos in front of it. A sarcophagus within the precinct area dates to circa 400 
but may not belong with the precinct. Various commemorands (Chabrias, 
Kritias, Lakrates, Molossos) have been suggested for the monument.” 
Whoever he was, he received a distinctive memorial but not necessarily at 
public expense. 

The material gathered above indicates that the cemetery lay along the 
road descending from the Dipylon Gate to the Academy, here called the 
Academy Road. But the graves did not strictly line the Academy Road. The 
Salaminos polyandria and the more tentatively identified POL 2 and 3a-b 
lie some distance away from the main thoroughfare.34 The cemetery did not 
extend far to the west, probably because of the presence of the Wagon Road 
that closely paralleled the Academy Road.5 The graves did spread some 
distance to the east, but not as far as the Old Academy Road heading to 
Hippios Kolonos. 

The region of the Academy Road was not the only possible location for 
the public cemetery. Nor was it necessarily the most obvious choice. The 
city center, where heroes often were buried in Greece and where (select) 
war dead were commemorated at Sparta, Megara, and Phigalia, was one 
option. Older burial grounds, such as the region to the northeast of the 
public cemetery, on the road toward Hippios Kolonos, would have provided 
continuity with the past. Placement by the road to Piraeus harbor, near the 
graves for those who had died fighting the Amazons, would have provided 
a link more specifically with the heroic past, all the while ensuring maxi- 
mum visibility to the crowds traveling to and from the port.’ Even just shift- 
ing the location slightly to the south would have provided greater visibility, 
so that everyone entering at the Dipylon Gate would see the state graves. 
Some of the reasons for the placement in the vicinity of the Academy Road 
already have been discussed, when we analyzed the origins of the cemetery 
and its connection to the nascent democracy. Further implications for the 
commemoration and memory of the dead will be addressed at the end of 
this chapter, after we take a closer look at the layout and organization of the 
graves throughout this space. 


33. The monument was once associated with Pausanias's tomb of Chabrias (Paus. 1.29.3), 
but since these graves were concealed when Pausanias visited, the association is not possible. 


34. Theretaining wall for the Academy Road was not found in the same plot as the Salaminos 
polyandria but northwest, at CL 7: Arch Delt 23 (1968) Bi, Chronika, 94-95. 


35. See Philostr. V S 2.22.604. 

36. Paus. 1.43.3, 3.14.1, 8.41.1; Arrington 2010b, 524—525. Pollution and the war dead: Parker 
1996, 42-43. 

37. Amazon graves: Plut. Thes. 27.3. 
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The Layout of the Public Graves: Scatter and Cluster 


Thucydides is the only ancient source to designate the public cemetery with the 
words demosion sema, which occur nowhere else in extant literature. Pausanias, 
as he begins his description of the war monuments, instead refers to a mnéma 
for all those who fell in battle. Like Pausanias, Plato uses the unmodified sin- 
gular mnéma to refer to the public cemetery.* Although sema and mnéma are 
most often used to refer to a singular grave monument, Pausanias’s description 
of multiple monuments to the dead, the physical remains of many different 
casualty lists, and the material evidence plotted in figure 2.2 clearly indicate 
that the terms should be understood more broadly to signify “burial area.”* 
In a different context, Demosthenes uses the singular mnéma to describe a 
group of private graves from one family enclosed in a large area (topos).* The 
historian Memnon records that in 280/79, the Herakleiots buried the ashes of 
their war dead in the mnéma of the aristoi, thus indicating a public cemetery.” 
Similarly, in Alexandria, a séma encloses the burials of Alexander and the ances- 
tors of Ptolemy.++ To this literary evidence can be added boundary stones from 
Athens inscribed horos, “boundary,” of a mnéma or sema.# Some include the 
dimensions of the bounded plot, and multiple horoi can mark one single plot. 
Evidently, mnéma and séma on these stones denotes not a single monument but 
a space to be enclosed, for a tombstone with a family name would hardly also 
need a horos-inscribed mnéma to mark the tombstone. Lysias uses a different 
singular term to denote the entire public cemetery, taphos, which usually refers 
to a singular grave. Writing in the early fourth century, he describes the disas- 
ters that affected the Athenians at the end of the fifth century and says that it 
would have been fitting for all Greeks to come and mourn “at this taphos” and 


38. Thuc. 2.34.5. 


39. Paus. 1.29.4. Commentaries on Book 1 of Pausanias: Hitzig and Blümner 1896; Frazer 
1965; Meyer 1967; Papachatzis 1974; Musti and Beschi 1990; Casevitz, Pouilloux, and 
Chamoux 1992, 226-232; see Judeich 1931, 406-409. 

40. Pl. Menex. 242b-c. 

41. Discussion of singular vs. plural: Brueckner 1910, 189; Wenz 1913, 18-22; Weber 1926, 
292-296; Jacoby 1944, 41, n. 13; Stupperich 1977, 26-27; Clairmont 1983, 29; Pritchett 1985, 
145-146; Loraux 1986, 350-351, n. 36; Bravo 2009, 110-118. Contra the notion of a public cem- 
etery: Patterson 2006a and 2006b. Closterman 1999, 107, 158-166, holds that cemeteries 
were not themselves units but were groupings of tombs. 

42. Dem. 43.79. 

43. FGrH 434 F 9.5; Pritchett 1985, 231. 

44. Strabo 17.1.8, with Zen. 3.94. 

45. Lalonde 1991, 16-18; Closterman 1999, 55-57. 
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to lament “those buried here.”4° He cannot refer to the singular taphos for the 
dead of the Corinthian War before which the oration was delivered, because the 
taphos in his reference contains the dead from the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars, whose absence leaves Greece prey to the Persian king. Unless a particu- 
lar late-fifth-century polyandrion lay close to the speaker, taphos, like mnéma or 
sema, must mean the whole public cemetery. 

The use ofa singular on the part of Thucydides, Lysias, Plato, and Pausanias 
implies a unified space with a group of tombs, a singular entity. But does 
their terminology denote an enclosed and strictly delimited place along the 
full length of the Academy Road, approximately a mile long?” If so, why does 
the expression démosion sema never resurface outside of Thucydides, and why 
does the description démosion mnéma never appear? Even more troubling is 
that many authors use the plural. On two occasions, Demosthenes prefers the 
plural, speaking of demosia mnémata, public graves.** Isokrates also refers to 
burials of the war dead in plural graves (demosioi taphoi).49 Perikles, according 
to Plutarch, delivered his public funeral oration over graves (sémata).5° Many 
textual critics (following C. F. Hermann) have emended Pausanias's text to read 
the plural mnémata in place of the singular.” 

The material evidence presented above offers a solution. Scholars usually 
have pictured the public graves strictly lining the Academy Road.» The scatter of 
monuments, however, suggests that this view is more in line with modern con- 
ceptions of orderly public cemeteries than with ancient reality, more Arlington 
than ancient Athens. Although the Tomb of the Lakedaimonians, fronting 
the Academy Road, often is taken to be representative of the state graves, the 


46. Lys. 2.60: wot’ äfıov Av èm Tode TH xáoo Tote Keipaodaı TH EXX8t kal xevOfjoat tods evOdS_ 
xetuévouc, à ovyKaradantousvng tis abtav £evOepíac t ToUTWV aperi]. 

47. Length of the road: Cic. Fin. 5.1.1; Livy 31.24. 

48. Dem. 18.208: pa... kai noAAodg Etépovs Tods èv xoig Önyooioıg uvrjuaotv Ketpévovs åyaðoùç 
áv8pac; Dem. 57.37: t&dartaı év toig Snpoocioiç uvrjuaotv. Taphos at Lys. 2.1, Dem. 60.13 and 30, 
and Hyp. 6.1 probably refers to a single grave rather than the cemetery; similarly, the use of 
mnéma at Lys. 2.63. Commentators once thought on the basis of Hellenistic inscriptions that 
the singular polyandrion also could refer to the public cemetery. Matthaiou 2003, 195-202, 
shows that it actually refers to the Marathon monument. 


49. Isok. 8.88: AaBov spas adtods tods pèv tapos Tods 9npooctovc THY noAır@v EuMAHoavTEs. 
50. Plut. Per. 28.3: tapdc te tev dnodavövrwv Kata Tov xóAeuov Ev8öfoug &noínos. 


51. Most recently accepted by Bravo 2009, 129. Clairmont 1983, 259, n. 1, alleges that a 
manuscript reads mnémata, but he is mistaken; it is an emendation. All manuscripts go 
back to a lost copy that was in Niccoló Niccoli's collection in Florence by 1418. On the manu- 
scripts: Diller 1956; Diller 1957; Habicht 1985, 2. Diller 1956, 97: “The meager evidence of the 
Periegesis is blank before 500 and confined to Constantinople from 500 to 1400 and then to 
Florence until after 1450. I doubt if there ever existed more than one copy at a time during 
these centuries. There are no old variants in the tradition.” 


52. E.g., Stupperich 1977, 22, 26; Clairmont 1983, 32. 
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Salaminos polyandria offer a different model (figure 2.2, POL 4; figure 2.3). 
They are not located on the Academy Road itself but on a cross-street, with the 
lists possibly once standing on the wall perpendicular to the cross-street. The 
polyandria are at right angles to one another. The tomb monuments formed 
places off the main road through which visitors could wander. Indeed, several 
cross-streets run between the Academy Road and the Old Academy Road to 
the east, honeycombing the landscape and providing access to different public 
graves.? One can compare the spread of the public graves with the spread of 
private tombs between the Street of the Tombs and the Sacred Way (figure 
2.4, Gräberstrasse and Heilige Strasse). Literary sources confirm that public 
graves could lie off the main thoroughfare: when Cicero walks through the 
cemetery to the Academy, his companion says that he turned off the road to see 
Perikles's grave.^ A passage from Menekles and Kallikrates also may support 
this impression: “This whole area [topos] is called ‘Kerameikos.’ You see, it is 
the same deme. One walking can see here and there stelai for those buried at 
public expense. The stelai have inscriptions where each died."5 The descrip- 
tion of the stelai “here and there,” though it could mean “on this side and that 
side,” rather may suggest a more open layout than strictly along the Academy 
Road itself.5° 

While the public graves were scattered throughout the long region associ- 
ated with the Academy Road, the map shows that they also clustered in two 
principal locations. The first is at the southeastern end of the road, in the space 
bound by Sfaktirias Street to the north, Thermopylon and Agion Asomaton 
Streets to the east, and Plataion Street to the west. Modern Sfaktirias Street 
follows the course of an ancient cross-street. Another cross-street, along the 
lines of modern Peiraios Street, perhaps once formed a southern boundary to 
this core of the démosion sema. Much of the evidence for the cemetery has been 


53. The often-reproduced map from Travlos 1971, 318, fig. 417, lacks cross-streets. Excavations 
with cross-streets: ArchDelt 22 (1967) Chron., B1, 97-98; Costaki 2006, 525, VIII.6. ArchDelt 
23 (1968) Chron., Bi, 43, 45-48; AAA 2 (1969) 257-264; Costaki 2006, 529-530, VIII.12. 
ArchDelt 29 (1973-1974) Chron., B1, 86; Costaki 2006, 528-529, VIILu. ArchDelt 29 (1973- 
1974) Chron., B1, 128; Costaki 2006, 537, VIII.22. AAA 18 (1985) 39-50; Costaki 2006, 521- 
524, VIII.2-4. ArchDelt 43 (1988) Chron., Bi, 34-36; Costaki 2006, 447-448, V.7. ArchDelt 
51 (1996) Chron., B1, 53-56; Costaki 2006, 554-556, X.1-X.2. ArchDelt 55 (2000) Chron., Bi, 
73-76. 

54. Cic. Fin. 5.2.5. 
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56. See Goette 2009, 188: “the text of Pausanias and the monuments connected with the 
démosion séma that were found scattered all over the Kerameikos argue for a number of dif- 
ferent locations, which perhaps even changed annually for the performance of the public 
ceremony and statue burial.” He does not elaborate on this comment. 
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found in this delimited space. The second location where remains cluster lies 
to the northwest, close to the Academy. Between these two areas, no trace of the 
public cemetery has been found. 

How to explain this distribution pattern? It seems most likely that the 
graves in these two locations formed clusters around particularly important 
monuments. In the southeast, it is striking how many remains from the public 
cemetery were found near the surviving fragment of the Marathon monument 
(figure 2.2, CL 6). Since this fragment was reused in a simple retaining wall, it 
probably was not transported far from its original place of erection. Although 
the Marathon monument, as discussed in chapter 1, was not necessarily the 
first memorial for the war dead in this space, the renown of the men who fell 
in this battle against seemingly insurmountable odds made their cenotaph a 
particularly important focus in the new cemetery. During the Persian Wars, 
the Athenian community faced the real threat of destruction and enslavement 
and first developed the political concept of freedom. The battle at Marathon, 
when Athenians mostly on their own held off the Persian invaders, quickly 
achieved paradigmatic status in the funeral orations and other public oratory 
at Athens, representing a just battle for the freedom of the community and 
(so they claimed) for all of Greece. The battle entered cultural memory, collec- 
tively remembered as one of those select moments from the past which provide 
societies with a sense of identity and purpose.? In the later struggle waged in 
monuments and words with other Greeks over who had been most brave or 
most useful in warding off the Persians, the Athenians rarely failed to high- 
light Marathon.59 The monument may have acquired special resonance follow- 
ing the destruction of Athens by the invading Persians. Indeed, the second 
inscription on the monument could attest to the accruing importance of the 
battle. As Marathon became increasingly praised over the years and its dead 
more revered, more polyandria were built near their memorial in order to asso- 
ciate the fallen with this event, to liken them to the Marathanomachoi. This 
placement encouraged visitors to the tomb to make connections and parallels 
between the recent dead and the dead of the past and to conflate the aims and 
achievements of the Persian Wars with all subsequent conflicts. 

Pausanias may signal that he moves from this cluster to the second cluster 
in the northwest when, partway through his description of the cemetery, he 


57. Raaflaub 2004. 


58. Cultural memory: Assmann 1995; Harth 2010; J. Assmann 201. The terms “sites of 
memory" or lieux de mémoire are less applicable to the ancient world; see further Arrington 
2012a. 


59. Contrast, e.g., the prominence of Sparta in the *new Simonides": Boedeker and Sider 
2001; Kowerski 2005; Cartledge 2013, 141-144. On the different ways in which battles from 
the Persian War were remembered, see Jung 2006. 
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writes, “And there are monuments of other men, from various fields of con- 
flict.”°° It is conceivable that it was the grave of the Tyrannicides that would 
have attracted public burials here. Although the exact location of their burial 
is unknown, Pausanias mentions it shortly before he enters the Academy, 
immediately before describing the burial of Lykourgos.* Accordingly, we can 
locate it approximately near POL 6, where not only was the family of Lykourgos 
interred, but a possible polyandrion was located, and nearby a casualty list base 
was reported found (IG P 179a). What would have made the Tyrannicides 
a suitable anchor to the nuclei of the cemetery? Again, it is because of their 
important position in Athenian cultural memory. 

The story of the Tyrannicides takes us back to the sixth century, when 
tyrants—Peisistratos, followed by his son Hippias—ruled Athens. The 
Tyrannicides Aristogeiton and his younger lover Harmodios did not, in fact, 
kill the tyrant Peisistratos or his son Hippias, nor did they end the tyranny. 
The true story (according to Thucydides, who is adamant on this point) is 
that in a lovers’ quarrel, they assassinated Hipparchos, brother of the tyrant 
Hippias, as the Panathenaic procession mustered in 514.° It was not until 
510 that the tyrants were expelled, with vital Spartan support. Yet the legend 
of the Tyrannicides quickly grew. Already by Thucydides’s time, an alterna- 
tive, popularized version was entrenched, according to which Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton had killed the tyrant and established isonomia (equality before the 
law). For their bravery and their alleged public benefaction, their descendants 
were honored with meals at public expense (sitésis), choice seats in the theater 
(proedria), and exemption from liturgies (ateleia), with at least sitésis attested 
not just for the fourth but the fifth century. Most striking of all their honors, 
the dead Harmodios and Aristogeiton received one that would not be matched 
for more than a hundred years: statues at public expense. The Athenians com- 
missioned the sculptor Antenor to make the group, and they erected it in 
the Agora, perhaps in the orchestra, a short distance west of the Panathenaic 
Way.5* Unfortunately, we know little about the precise date of creation of this 
early group. Pliny records that it was erected in 509, which is possible but 
suspiciously matches with the date when the kings were driven out of Rome.‘ 
They were certainly in place by 480, when they were not destroyed by plunder- 
ing Persians but stolen by Xerxes—they had already become symbols of the 


60. Paus. 1.29.7. The manuscripts read “names [onomata] of other men." Schubart emended 
the text. 


61. Paus. 1.29.15. 

62. Thuc. 6.54-59. 

63. Taylor 1991, 1-5. 

64. Brunnsäker 1955, 125-135, surveys the testimonia. 
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FIGURE 2.5 Roman copy of the bronze Tyrannicide group by Kritios and Netiotes that 
was erected in the Athenian Agora. Original 447/6 BC. H. (copy) 1.82 m. Naples, Museo 
Archeologico Nazionale G103-4 and 6010. 


Photo: Soprintendenza Speciale per i Beni Archeologici di Napoli e Pompei. 


democratic community. After driving out the Persians from the mainland, the 
Athenians quickly replaced the group, commissioning Kritios and Netiotes for 
the work in the Agora, who completed their bronze statues in 477/6. These 
survive in copies (figure 2.5). The new statues heralded the arrival of the 
Severe Style and the beginnings of Classical Greek art. Powerfully modeled 
and resolutely aggressive, the lovers lunge forward against their unseen tyran- 
nical opponent. They are united in an eternal attack on all who might harm the 
order ofthe community and place the viewer in the potentially uncomfortable 
position of potential tyrant.°° 


66. Tyrannicide statues: Brunnsäker 1955; Ridgway 1970, 79-83; Hölscher 1973, 85-88; Fehr 
1984; Landwehr and Schuchhardt 1985, 27-47; Hölscher 1991, 371; Taylor 1991; Rolley 1994, 
330-332; Shapiro 1994, 124-125; Mattusch 1996, 58-62; Krumeich 1997, 57-59; Castriota 
1998, 202-209, 213-215; Anderson 2003, 197-206; Stewart 2008, 608-610; F. Hölscher 
2010, with bibliography, 629-630, n. 1; Neer 2010, 78-85; Shear 2012. The date of 477/6 is 
given by the Marmor Parium. 
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Parallels with the Marathonomachoi are evident: both groups were remem- 
bered for their daring defense of the community and their sacrifice in a just 
and ultimately victorious cause. In place of the contentious course of events in 
508/7, marked by stasis and foreign involvement, the Tyrannicides provided a 
convenient cultural memory of a struggle against tyranny and displaced collec- 
tive memories from a complicated series of events to a single daring act. Their 
statues and grave were commemorative touchstones for the momentous social 
and political shifts at the end of the sixth century, while the events that were 
more important and more relevant to this transition, such as the actual expul- 
sion of the tyrants or the siege of the Akropolis by supporters of Kleisthenes, 
were passed over.” The selective nature of this cultural memory and the distor- 
tion ofthe deed ofthe Tyrannicides should alert us to the paradigmatic value of 
these figures and to the malleability of collective memory. 

The Tyrannicides were models of bold action (tolmé) in the face of danger 
(kindynos), who, in popular memory, had fallen for the democratic order. What 
better anchors for the public cemetery? The location of their grave may have 
been one reason the Athenians first buried their war dead near the Academy 
Road. Although the Tyrannicides had not died in war, they had died as a conse- 
quence of their armed action, and thus were not so very different from the war 
dead.°® An association between the war dead and the grave of the Tyrannicides 
in the cemetery was reinforced by ritual. The polemarch, the war leader, sac- 
rificed to the Tyrannicides at their grave. The same figure oversaw the con- 
tests in honor of the war dead and sacrificed to Artemis in fulfillment of the 
Athenians’ vow prior to the battle at Marathon.^? Our sources for these events, 
Pseudo-Aristotle and Pollux, both mention the sacrifice to the Tyrannicides and 
the Epitaphia one after the other as the responsibilities of the polemarch. 

The Tyrannicides were even invoked as a rallying cry in battle, when 
Miltiades urged Kallimachos, the polemarch, to wage battle against the Persians 
at the plain of Marathon: *It is in your hands, Kallimachos, whether you will 
reduce Athenians to slavery or make them free men and leave for all time a 
memory that surpasses that of Harmodios and Aristogeiton.”7° 

Such competition with the paradigmatic dead also occurred in funeral ora- 
tions. Hyperides claims that the war dead he praises accomplished a task greater 
than that of the Tyrannicides: “the Tyrannicides put down the fatherland's 
tyrants; these men put down the tyrants of all Greece." We can imagine him 


67. Anderson 2003, 198. 
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gesturing toward the tomb nearby as he made his point. All brave Athenians 
(andres agathoi), like Harmodios and Aristogeiton, should unite and risk death 
to protect the patris from possible tyranny. 

In 403/2, following the restoration of democracy after a period of oligarchy 
in Athens, a certain Demophantos moved a decree that all Athenians had to 
swear an oath to uphold the democracy. It declared a public enemy any person 
who suppressed the democracy, held office after the overthrow of the democ- 
racy, became tyrant, or helped install a tyrant. Anyone could slay such a per- 
son with impunity and receive more than half of his goods; most significantly, 
should he perish in his attempt, he and his children would be treated as kindly 
as Harmodios and Aristogeiton and their children.” The defense of the democ- 
racy was thus cast as a battle against potential tyrants, in which all Athenians 
had to adopt the politics and attitude of the Tyrannicides, who offered para- 
digms not just for how people should live but for how they should die. They 
had become models of both patriotic action and a fitting death for the city. By 
the Roman period at the very latest, the Tyrannicides had become fully equated 
with the war dead: Cicero groups them with Leonidas and Epaminondas, and 
in Diogenes Laertius, they are cited along with those who died in the Persian 
Wars.” 

With their public burial rite, the Athenians struck a delicate balance 
between honoring the deceased and limiting the glorification of individuals. 
The community strove to foster a notion of belonging and common identity 
(not exclusively dependent on citizenship), which would not tolerate elevating 
particular individuals above the rest. In this context, certain select groups from 
the past supplied a necessary focus—faces, as it were, for the collective dead. 
The Marathon dead and the Tyrannicides facilitated the entrenchment of the 
concept of dying for the city by endowing it with an ancient and respected pedi- 
gree. As worshipped heroes, the Tyrannicides embodied the values represented 
in the cemetery and were individuals whom the Athenians could praise, glorify, 
and imitate without hesitation because of their temporal distance from the living 
community and their exemplary status. In contrast to the mass anonymous buri- 
als, they supplied named, specific paradigms for self-sacrifice and service to the 
Athenian community. Topographically, the graves for the Marathon dead and the 
Tyrannicides provided focal points around which graves ofthe war dead clustered. 


72. Andok. 3.96-98; Lykourg. Leokr. 124-126; Dem. 20.159; Shear 2007; Shear 2011, 89-91. 
Canevaro and Harris 2012, 119-125, argue that the text of the oath quoted by Andokides is 
not genuine. Nevertheless, the other primary sources provide secure reference to a decree by 
Demophantos that promises the honors due the Tyrannicides to men who die defending the 
democracy. 


73. Cic. Tusc. 1.48.16-1.49.117 (who, shortly before mentioning the Tyrannicides, names the 
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Diog. Laert. 1.56. 
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Yet nothing survives that would have indicated to the visitor that he had 
entered or left a clearly defined “public cemetery” space. Public graves gath- 
ered close to one another in these two places and spread outward, creating a 
more scattered and increasingly porous periphery, and it is impossible to draw 
a sharp line indicating where the cemetery began and where it ended. The 
cemetery was closely associated with the Academy Road but grew and spread 
over time. If one asked a fourth-century Athenian whether the Tomb of the 
Lakedaimonians (figure 2.2, POL1; figure 2.4, no. 63) belonged to the démosion 
séma, some would have responded yes, others no.” 

The phenomenon of clustering graves occurs elsewhere in Athens. Not far 
from the démosion séma, an enormous tumulus (the so-called South Hill) cov- 
ered two Archaic graves (figure 2.4, no. 12).5 Only one of these produced grave 
goods, notable for their quality and origin. A sumptuous couch decorated with 
ivory and amber and east Ionian pottery, without a sherd of Attic, point toward 
non-Athenians. Over the years, more graves for foreigners gathered nearby. At 
the northeast edge of the tumulus, Pythagoras, proxenos (a representative of a 
foreign state) of Selymbria, received a burial at state expense in the mid-fifth 
century (figure 2.4, no. 10). A few years later, two envoys from Kerkyra were also 
commemorated at state expense in this place (figure 2.4, no. 11)? To the west of 
the South Hill, the precinct for Philoxenos, Dion, and Parthenios of Messene 
contained an unusually high number of burials—more than fifty—suggesting 
that they were proxenoi who aided fellow Messenians by granting burial in their 
plot (figure 2.4, no. 21).7 Thus, here we find several graves for non-Athenians 
clustered near one another,’ and it is possible that the apparently noteworthy 
foreigners under the South Hill and their conspicuous tumulus may have been 
the draw. Alternatively, the tumulus along the Sacred Way (the *Rundbau," fig- 
ure 2.4, no. 9), dating back to the seventh century and plausibly associated 
with the Kerykes family, who traced their lineage from the son of Hermes, 
may have had something to do with this siting? Whatever the reason, these 
graves for honored foreigners gradually accumulated near one another, without 
clear boundaries delimiting their setting and without the space developing an 
aura of exclusivity. Other people could be buried here, and proxenoi could be 


74. In Arrington 2010b, 512-514, I advocated that the tomb belonged to the démosion sema 
proper because it was a respectful burial of the war dead in close proximity to other public 
burials. I now think that attempting to pinpoint whether it belonged or not may misconstrue 
how the public graves were distributed over the landscape. 
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buried elsewhere in Athens, but the number interred in this particular area is 
striking.®° 

The pattern of public graves for the war dead both scattered throughout the 
region and clustered in two principal locations explains the ambiguity of the lit- 
erary sources. The graves could be conceived of as forming a singular entity— 
as they are in the accounts of Thucydides, Lysias, Plato, and Pausanias—but 
were so distributed across the landscape that some authors preferred to refer to 
burial in public graves in the plural rather than to a singular public cemetery— 
thus, the accounts of Demosthenes, Isokrates, and Plutarch. 

The dispersed nature of our evidence and lack of obvious entrances and 
exits to the cemetery space imply that the city did not expropriate a large tract 
of land along the sides of the Academy Road for its entire length, deem this 
land “public,” and create a cemetery." What the city did do was lay down horoi 
to prevent encroachment onto the extremely wide Academy Road; civic plan- 
ning was clearly at work.* But as we will see, private burials and other activity 
occurred in this region throughout the Classical period. The city used the land 
that was available, and no one objected if the public graves scattered across the 
landscape. It was more a neighborhood of graves than a modern cemetery. 

The topography of the public cemetery accords with the observations made 
above concerning the date. The démosion séma was not established whole-scale 
at one moment but grew, developed, and changed over time. Reconstruction of 
the city following the Persian sacks offered one opportunity to reconceptualize 
public space, and road surfaces probably were laid down at this time, including 
the wide boulevard that ran through the cemetery. Such physical enhance- 
ment of the cemetery would have increased its presence on the landscape. As 
more graves gathered and as fewer exceptions were made to the developing 
custom of public burial, the patrios nomos took hold. As the Tyrannicides and 
Marathon dead became revered for their paradigmatic acts, the legitimacy of 
the cemetery grew. 

If the term “public cemetery” can be misleading when applied to ancient 
Athens,** evoking a strictly delimited and unified space established at one 
moment, one may well ask why continue to use it throughout this book. The 


80. In the region northwest of the city walls, grave stelai for proxenoi have been found at 
Plataion 41 (ArchDelt 29 [1973-1974] B1, Chron., 135-138) and Virginias Benaki n (Arch Delt 55 
[2000] Bi, Chron., 73-76). 
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Greeks did not employ the word cemetery as we do, as Cynthia Patterson points 
out,5 but we may define a group of graves as a cemetery. Some ancient authors 
used a singular term to describe this space; Thucydides is not an author to 
dismiss lightly. Public graves clustered, albeit in two spots, but in one broad 
region. The area associated with the Academy Road was considered the appro- 
priate place for public burials of the war dead beginning around 500. The pub- 
lic boundary stones used to delimit the Academy Road and the enormous width 
of the road rendered it particularly public and civic. We may call it a public 
cemetery. 


The Organization of the Public Graves 


Armed with Pausanias and a conception of the public cemetery as a delimited, 
unified, and well-ordered space, scholars have attempted to reconstruct the 
organization of the graves within the cemetery with varying degrees of specific- 
ity. They have often pursued thematic or chronological organizational schemes. 
Alfred Brueckner, Alfred von Domaszewski, and Christoph Clairmont go so 
far as to draw plans of the cemetery with tombs marked.*° Given the paucity 
of excavated remains, it is not surprising that all proposed reconstructions 
differ significantly? Pausanias's text, the primary source for such attempts, 
poses serious challenges for the modern reader. As discussed, his account is 
selective.®® 

Pausanias, though, is of great use for understanding the variety of monu- 
ments in the cemetery and the lack of organizing principles at work. First, he 
leaves the city walls of Athens and says that there are shrines on the way to the 
Academy, to Artemis Ariste and Kalliste and Dionysos Eleuthereus. “So many 
are their shrines there,” he concludes.*? Next, Pausanias mentions four graves 


85. Seen. 84 above. 


86. Brueckner 1910, 188; Domaszewski 1917, 21; Clairmont 1983, figs. 1-7, Other discus- 
sions of the organization and layout: Wenz 1913, 22-30; Weber 1926, 309; Stupperich 1977, 
22, 27-28, 237. Topography: Travlos 1971, 300-301; Steffelbauer 2007; Arrington 2010b. 
Maps: Curtius and Kaupert 1881-1903, map 1; Hitzig and Bliimner 1896, pl. 1; Travlos 1971, 
318, fig. 417; Melas 1975, fig. 220. 


87. Note the skepticism expressed already in Weber 1926, 317. 
88. See chapter 1, n. 96, above. 


89. Paus. 1.29.3: iepà pév opıoı tadrn tooadtd oti. Some scholars (e.g. Knoepfler 1996, 282, 
n. 15) have thought that Pausanias mentions in these few sentences all of the shrines along 
the Academy Road at once, regardless of their location along the road. In other words, the 
text is arranged thematically: shrines, then graves. But since the shrine of Artemis has been 
located at a spot close to the beginning of the cemetery as it was visible in Pausanias’s time 
(figure 2.2, AK 1 and 2), itis more likely that Pausanias describes here, as elsewhere, some of 
the points of interest on his route (not necessarily a straight one) to the Academy. 
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for individuals: Thrasyboulos, Perikles, Chabrias, and Phormion. Then he 
introduces the mnéma for all those who died in war. He describes the grave for 
those who fell in Thrace at Drabeskos (c. 465), a relief for the Athenian horse- 
men Melanopos and Makartatos (457), a grave for the Thessalian and Cretan 
allies (431), a mnéma for Kleisthenes,?? and the polyandrion for the pre-Persian 
invasion battle against the Aiginetans. More graves follow. It might seem from 
this summary that Pausanias presents the shrines as a boundary to the cem- 
etery and excludes the first individual burials. But it is important to bear in 
mind that some graves were no longer visible to him; we cannot infer from 
his narrative that the first mass grave he reports seeing was, in fact, the poly- 
andrion closest to the city walls in the fifth century. There also is no indication 
that the individual burials as a rule lay apart from the polyandria. The monu- 
ments for Kleisthenes and for Melanopos and Makartatos were for individuals, 
and they are mentioned between polyandria. Moreover, in the middle of his 
journey, Pausanias notes the burials of Apollodoros and Euboulos amid poly- 
andria.” When he again mentions single burials near the end of his descrip- 
tion, he does not imply in any way that he has left the public mnéma. Graves 
at public expense for individuals may have clustered together on occasion, but 
they were also scattered throughout the cemetery. In Pausanias’s time, it may 
have seemed that the public cemetery started after the graves of Thrasyboulos, 
Perikles, Chabrias, and Phormion, but the fifth-century visitor would have 
received a different impression. Moreover, we have seen that there was never a 
clear beginning and end to the public cemetery region. 

Pausanias describes four types of public graves in the burial area: those 
for the Athenian war dead; allies in war; individuals, who did not necessarily 
die in battle; and horsemen. The mass graves for the war dead were the most 
numerous. Allies, especially in the fifth century, were not infrequently com- 
memorated at Athens. Individuals buried in this space often were prominent 
political leaders but could be cultural figures such as philosophers and artists, 
especially in the post-Classical period. In addition to the already-mentioned 
tombs of Thrasyboulos, Perikles, Chabrias, Phormion, Melanopos, Makartatos, 
Kleisthenes, Apollodoros, Euboulos, and the Tyrannicides, Pausanias gives us 
the burials of Ephialtes, Konon, Timotheos, Lykourgos, Nikias (the painter), 
Zenon, and Chrysippos, and other sources add the Scythian hero Toxaris and 
the sophist Phoinix.? There is some evidence for burial monuments specifi- 
cally for the cavalry. The monument for Melanopos and Makartatos and the 
fragmentary casualty list for cavalry with an anthemion (figure 2.2, CL 4; 


go. Rausch 1999, 210-211, points out that Kleisthenes’s mnéma could just be a cenotaph; we 
know nothing about his death. 


91. Paus. 1.29.10. 


92. Paus. 1.29.10, 15; Lucian Scyth. 2; Philostr. V S 2.22. 
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figure 3.5) attest to the occasional separate commemoration of this corps.” The 
findspot of CL 8 (figure 2.2) show that cavalry also were honored along the road 
to Hippios Kolonos.% 

Just as there is no thematic organization to the space, a chronological 
arrangement is not evident. In one sentence, Pausanias mentions graves of 409, 
338, 422, 424, 449, and 288, in that order, and his narrative suggests that there 
was no organizing principle at work in the distribution of graves throughout the 
cemetery.” The reconstructions scholars have proposed have been based less on 
Pausanias’s commentary and more on their preconceptions that a public cem- 
etery should be strictly planned. Once the notion of the cemetery as a unitary 
and strictly delimited space dissolves, it becomes possible to regard Pausanias’s 
description as a record of the heterogeneity present in the public cemetery and 
as a reflection of the emergence of the institution of state burial over time. 


The Appearance of the Public Graves 


The appearance of the graves contributed to the phenomenology of the cem- 
etery and provides information on the degree of continuity or divergence with 
sixth-century sepulchral monuments, to be explored in more detail in chapter 3 
on the casualty lists. What form did the public graves take? Perhaps the mass 
graves for the war dead outside the public cemetery reflect the graves within 
the cemetery. On the plain at Marathon, an enormous tumulus (soros) marks 
the burial of the dead. Currently nine meters high, it once rose at least fifteen 
meters? and stretched about fifty meters in diameter.’ Casualty lists were either 


93. Fragments of equine statues have been found northwest of the city walls: Arch Delt 23 
(1968) Bi, Chron., 24; ArchDelt 24 (1969), B1, Chron., 63-64; Clairmont 1983, 41. 


94. Near Hippios Kolonos, a man was buried with a cavalry helmet (petasos) and pos- 
sible ornaments for a horse, and in another excavation, a large relief with a horse has 
been found: Arrington 2010b, 530-531, with bibliography, to which add Palagia 2003. In 
Aristophanes, Paphlagon claims that he intends to erect a monument (mnémeion) in honor 
of the knights’ courage (Ar. Eq. 266-268). 


95. Paus.1.29.13. 
96. Hammond 1968, 16. 


97. Marathon tumulus: Thuc. 2.34.5; Paus. 1.29.4, 1.32.3; Clairmont 1983, 95-98; Pritchett 
1985, 126-127; Travlos 1988, 216, 220 (with excavation bibliography), 222-223, figs. 269-271; 
Whitley 1994; Mersch 1995, 56—59; Petrakos 1996, 18-24; Goette and Weber 2004, 78-82; 
ThesCRA 4, 29, no. 10; Steinhauer 2009, 120; Valavanis 2010. The presence of sixth-century 
vessels and pyxides, usually associated with women rather than warriors, has suggested to 
some scholars that the mound belonged to an aristocratic genos. For the lekythoi, see CVA 
Greece 1, Athens, Musée National 1, 6-8, pls. 10-14; ABV 487-488; Para 222; BAdd? 122; 
Haspels 1936, 89-94, 221-225; Clairmont 1983, 98-99. Several of the vases from the tumu- 
lus are illustrated in Steinhauer 2009, 124-139. 
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on top of or in front of the tumulus. Nearby, a tumulus at Vrana may have marked 
the graves of Plataians, Athenian slaves, or both.°® Made with river stones, the 
tumulus rises to a height of more than three meters, with a diameter of around 
thirty meters. Individual stone slabs marked the graves. A non-Athenian poly- 
andrion at Thespiai in Boiotia also used the tumulus form, here enclosed in a 
rectangular precinct. The enclosure, thirty-two by twenty-three meters, open in 
the back, lay on the south side of a road eleven hundred meters east of the town. 
Eight casualty lists and fragments of a ninth have been found, most of them 
in front of the north wall of the enclosure.?? Demetrius Schilardi reconstructs 
thirty stelai crowning the enclosure wall.*^? They flanked either side of a statue 
of a reclining lion, which once stood on a podium at the south center of the 
north wall. Based on the ceramics and the reconstructed number of casualties, 
the deceased probably fell in the battle at Delion in 424/3. 

Tumuli had marked private graves in the Archaic period and continued to 
be used for some private burials in the Classical period, although they declined 
in number and size. Among the polyandria found on Salaminos Street in 
Athens was a possible tumulus enclosure for a polyandrion dating to the first 
quarter of the fifth century.’ For more information on the form of the graves, 
we can turn to vase paintings. As chapter 7 will show, most of these images are 
not strict representations of reality, but they do have some basis in actual prac- 
tice. A few scenes contain details suggesting that they convey relatively faithful 
portrayals of the public tombs, and these can be used, with care, to recon- 
struct the appearance of the graves. The neck of a loutrophoros or amphora in 
Amsterdam shows four stelai with geographical rubrics, identifying them as 
casualty lists (figure 2.6).'% The form of the letters and the fact that the stelai 


98. Clairmont 1983, 99-100; Pritchett 1985, 127-129; Travlos 1988, 217, 221 (with excavation 
bibliography), 237, fig. 289; Mersch 1995, 59-61; Petrakos 1996, 65-67; Goette and Weber 
2004, 83-85; Steinhauer 2009, 120. The dead from the battle of Salamis were buried on 
the island, possibly under the tumulus on the hill of Magoura. Late-fifth-century graves are 
around the tumulus, and there is possibly an altar. The mound still has not received thorough 
excavation, and its identity remains unconfirmed. If it were a tumulus for war dead, it need 
not necessarily have belonged to Athenians. IG II? 1035; Arch Delt 22 (1967) Bi, Chronika, 146; 
Stupperich 1977, 212; Clairmont 1983, 102-103; Pritchett 1985, 129-131; see IG B 1143. 

99. IG VII 1888. Unlike these lists, a later-fourth-century casualty list from the area has a 
heading: SEG I1186, XIV 363, and XIX 351; see also SEG XXII 390, with the heading Oeoméec, 
possibly also a casualty list. A casualty list from Tanagra may have been for locals who also fell 
in the battle at Delion: IG VII 585; SEG XIX 337; and Pritchett 1985, 192-194. 


100. Schilardi 1977, 29. 
101. Kurtz and Boardman 1971, 105-106. 
102. Stoupa 1997, 52. 


103. BA 42150; Wolters 1913; Brueckner 1915; Wolters 1915; Bradeen 1967, 324-325, pl. 7od; 
Kurtz 1975, 86, n. 10; Stupperich 1977, volume 2, 98, no. 1a; Clairmont 1983, 62, pl. 3c; 
Immerwahr 1990, 100, no. 674; compare IG P 1162. 
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FIGURE 2.6 Loutrophoros or amphora fragments with casualty lists, inscribed with 
geographic rubrics. The white between the lists may represent a tumulus. C. 450 BC. 
H. 0.045 m. Amsterdam, Allard Pierson Museum 2455. 


Photo: courtesy of the museum. 


are separated have been used to date the monument to the first half of the 
fifth century.^^ The white background behind the stelai probably represents 
the stucco on a tymbos, but the fragmentary nature of the sherds renders the 
proposal tentative. A similar arrangement of stelai and tumulus occurs on a 
white-ground lekythos in New York (figures 2.7a-b), on which a woman and 
child (widow and orphan?) visit the grave. The unusually high number of 
fillets tied on the stelai suggests that many mourners came to honor the dead 
here, so these may be casualty lists with the dead commemorated by the entire 
community. These two vases provide further evidence for tumuli at the public 
graves and suggest that when buried under tumuli, graves of the war dead 
were marked by casualty lists either on top of or, more likely, in front of the 
mound. Such use of the tumulus form represents a degree of continuity with 
past sepulchral display; the postulated heroic connotations of the mound will 
be addressed in chapter 3. 

In the Classical period, peribolos tombs—multiple graves in one rectan- 
gular enclosure—were more common than tumuli. This format could easily 
accommodate the public burials, with all the larnakes from one year placed in 
a single enclosure marked with casualty lists along one enclosure wall. In the 
third quarter of the fifth century, the ashes of the dead at modern Salaminos 


104. Immerwahr 1990, 100, n. 8, does not find the dating by script convincing. 


105. BA 209194; ARV? 744.1; Para 413; BAdd? 284. 
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ble representation of public graves. C. 460-450 BC. H. 0.42 m. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Purchase, Anonymous Gift, 1935 (35.1.5). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, New York. 


Street were placed in five long, low, and narrow structures within cuttings 
in the bedrock, like long cist graves (figure 2.3). The structures were subdi- 
vided on the inside by cross-walls, and one structure was plastered on the 
inside. They were arranged around the earlier tumulus, forming right angles 
with each other. Casualty lists may have stood along a wall that was found 
in the northwest of the plot. Although all the walls of an enclosure are not 
evident, the arrangement of the graves is not far from the layout of private 
peribolos tombs. There may be some depictions of public peribolos tombs on 
some vases. A white-ground lekythos with a possible visit to the public cem- 
etery portrays two simple and identical stelai next to each other (figure 2.8).'°° 
Also, a loutrophoros with several simple stelai grouped together may echo the 
démosion séma (figures 2.9a-c).7 In both cases, the number and arrangement 
of the painted stelai gesture toward the public cemetery. Since there is no 


106. BA 45400; Tzachou-Alexandri 1997, figs. 1-1; Tzachou-Alexandri 1998, 50, fig. 2; 
Giudice 2002, 179-183, figs. 1-2. 

107. BA 215190; ARV? 1146.50; Para 456; BAdd? 335; Stupperich 1977, 157; Clairmont 1983, 
80; Boardman 1989, fig. 176; Robertson 1992, 221, fig. 229; Jung 1995, 107-108, fig. 7; Meyer 
1995, 163-164, pl. 31.5; Pedrina 2001, 98; Kaltsas 2006, 282, no. 167. See a lekythos with 
three stelai, each with one name painted on it: Smart Museum of Art, University of Chicago 
1967.15.359; BA 209720; ARV? 1575. 
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FIGURE 2.8 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter. The two simple 
and similar grave stelai placed next to each other may echo the public graves. On their 
left: MHAETOX KAAQS M[ETJAKAEOS. C. 450 BC. H. (vessel) 0.42 m. Athens, Third 
Ephoreia 6437. 


Photo: David Connelly, after Tzachou-Alexandri 1997, 314, fig. 8. 


tumulus present, perhaps we should imagine these stelai within a peribolos 
enclosure. 


Filling in the Gaps 


These tumuli and periboloi clustered in two primary locations and formed 
a rather open public cemetery with a heterogeneous appearance. If the area 
associated with the démosion séma—the land along and around the Academy 
Road—did not contain public graves alone, what else was there, and why? 
Sacred structures were in and around the cemetery: the shrines of Artemis 
Ariste and Kalliste, here worshipped as a patroness of fertility and childbirth, 
and of Dionysos Eleuthereus, where Athenians gathered before the Great 
Dionysia. The Scythian Toxaris, his grave decorated by worshippers, had 
healing powers, and many altars were located in the Academy proper.*? The 
Academy Road itself was a major civic space, with an unusually broad width 
officially delimited with boundary markers. Runners raced up this thorough- 
fare to the city during several festivals. The region through which the road 
traveled was noted for its natural beauty. Thucydides calls the Kerameikos 


108. Toxaris: Lucian Scyth. 2. Academy: Paus. 1.30.1-2. A horos possibly from a shrine was 
found at Argous and Monastiriou: ArchDelt 22 (1967), Bı, Chron., 56. 
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FIGURES 2.9A-C Red-figure loutrophoros attributed to the Kleophon Painter with 
mourners at three grave stelai that probably represent casualty lists. C. 430 BC. H. (as 
restored) c. 0.10 m. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 1700. 

Photo: K. Xenikakis © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


“the most beautiful suburb of the city."^? One reason for this beauty may have 
been that it was well watered (figure 2.10). To the east of the Academy Road, 
at Water 1, is a riverbed, undated."° Farther north, at Water 2, is a fifth-century 


109. Thuc. 2.34.5: tod kaMiotov mpoaoteiov tij¢ nóňewç. Stupperich 1977, 4, does not give 
the word aesthetic weight, thinking it must mean the most important or significant spot. 
Hornblower 1991, 294, notes, “The comment on the physical beauty of the site is almost 
unique in Th[ucydides], who seems to have had little aesthetic sense or interest." 


no. Antilochou 18 and Thermopylon: ArchDelt 29 (1973-1974), Bi, Chron., 32-33. 
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river deposit oriented northwest-southeast." Farther east, a retaining wall was 
pierced to allow the flow of a river (Water 3), and steplike cuttings at Water 4 
have been interpreted as the remains of irrigation." The tomb of Thrasyboulos, 
located in the démosion séma, allegedly was located close to the city walls and 
near a river crossing, perhaps the Skiron." In the nineteenth century, streams 
still flowed through this region." 

The extramural location and abundant supply of water made the area 
appealing for workshops.5 Outside the Dipylon Gate, there were fifth- 
and fourth-century pottery workshops behind (west) of the Tomb of the 
Lakedaimonians (figure 2.10, I 1)."° A short distance farther down the same 
side of the Academy Road, the Monument at the Third Horos overlay three 
successive potters’ kilns dating to the fifth century (I 2).7 Not far from the 
excavation plot with ten trenches, at the very core of the cemetery, is a cistern 
that is probably Classical, based on its relationship to a Hellenistic monu- 
ment and which suggests a workshop may have been close (I 3)."® A nearby 
two-roomed Late Classical structure with three phases and a plastered floor 
in one of the rooms was probably associated with this industrial activity (I 
4)."° From here, the space between the two clusters of the public graves dem- 
onstrates considerable workshop activity. West of the Academy Road and the 
Wagon Road that parallels it, deposits with ceramic vessels and workshop 
debris attest to a nearby potters’ atelier from the sixth century to the early 


m. — Pythodorou 26: ArchDelt 52 (1997), Bi, Chron., 57-58. 

n2. Lenorman 28: JHS 56 (1963), 138; Hesperia 32 (1963), 113-137; AE 1968, Chron. 44-48; 
Costaki 2006, 524-525, VIII.5; Alikarnassou 6: ArchDelt 44 (1989), Bi, Chron., 23. 

13. The Skiron: Judeich 1931, 48; ArchDelt 55 (2000), Bi, Chron., 73-74, n. 7; Steffelbauer 
2007, 253-254. It was also the name of a region along the Sacred Way. 

Xenophon says that Thrasyboulos was buried at the crossing of the Kephissos (Xen. Hell. 
2.4.19), but his is the very first grave Pausanias describes in the démosion séma (Paus. 1.29.3). 
Xenophon or a copyist may have mistaken the Kephissos for the Skiron, which ran closer to 
the city walls. 


n4. Curtius and Kaupert 1831-1903, map 1; Hitzig and Blümner 1896, pl. 1. 


15. Workshops in the démosion séma: see also Monaco 2000, 96-104, pls. 37-39. 
Papadopoulos 2003, 276, notes that cemeteries and kilns not infrequently lie near one 
another. Prostitutes were also associated with the Kerameikos but seem to have frequented 
the Dipylon Gate: Stroszeck 2003, 80. A bath was located close to the Dipylon Gate: Knigge 
1991, 159-160. 

n6. Knigge 1991, 163. 

117. Monaco 2000, 207-209, nos. C IV-C VI; Sanidas 2013, 80-83, no. 1.Cı7. 

n8. Kerameikou 101: ArchDelt 27 (1972) Bı, Chron., 15; Garland 1982a, D3; Clairmont 1983, 
36-37, 44, 264, n. 49. Clairmont thinks the tomb monument belonged to Kleisthenes, but 
he misinterprets the date provided by the excavation report. 


ug. Kerameikou 94: ArchDelt 27 (1972) Bi, Chron., 14-115. 
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FIGURE 2.10 Map of the region to the northwest of the city walls (compare figure 2.2), 
showing the locations of wells, private graves (Pv), industrial installations such as work- 
shops (I), and rivers or streams (Water). 

Map © N. T. Arrington. 


fifth century (I 5).”° Along the eastern edge of the road is a deposit with 262 
black-glaze pointed-toe amphoriskoi, all from one workshop, dating from 
around 440 to the early fourth century (I 6). A distance a little more than 
one modern block away was a large ceramics workshop of the fifth and fourth 


120. Profitou Daniil: ArchDelt 33 (1978), B1, Chron., 21; Monaco 2000, 232, no. E II; Sanidas 
2013, 72-73, no. 1.C7. 

121. Palamidiou: ArchDelt 27 (1972) Bı, Chron., 132; AAA 6 (1973) 150-157; Monaco 2000, 
233, no. E V. 
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centuries, ideally situated between the Academy and Wagon Roads for maxi- 
mum visibility (I 7).”? Probably also between the roads is a nearby fifth- to 
early-fourth-century tile kiln (I 8). Other indications of nonfunerary activity 
are wells, signs of either households or industry. A Classical well was located 
only one block from the Salaminos polyandria (figure 2.10, Well 1)."4 Farther 
north and to the west of the Academy Road lay another well, with fill dating to 
the fifth and fourth centuries (Well 2). 

Perhaps the most startling presence in the public cemetery is that of the 
private graves. The precinct of Lykourgos offers an excellent example (figure 
2.10, Pv 13). Pausanias mentions the public burial of the fourth-century orator 
in his description of the public cemetery.” Pseudo-Plutarch (citing a decree) 
confirms the existence of his public grave and mentions public burials for 
other members of the family.” Lykourgos's grave plot has been found, pre- 
cisely where Pausanias's narrative places it, near the Academy, but it includes 
private burials.”® Tombstones mention male members of the family who are 
not known to have received public burials. Moreover, one stele contained 
women's names, and children's burials occurred in the precinct. Since neither 
women nor children received public burials in Athens, the precinct must con- 
tain both private and public graves. 

Indeed, burials of individuals dating to the fifth and fourth centuries 
have been excavated at other locations near the Academy Road. Usually, 
the excavation reports are brief, and the sex of the bones rarely has been 
determined. It is probable that some of these graves belonged to individuals 
who, like Perikles or Lykourgos, received single burials at public expense. 
But in some cases, the grave goods or the type of burial indicate that the 
deceased was a woman or a child and therefore that the burial was private. 
Among Late Classical sarcophagi at Pv 1, Brueckner identified the remains 


122. Monastiriou 42 and Faiakon: ArchDelt 34 (1979) Bi, Chron., 20-22; Monaco 2000, 
233-234, no. E VI; Sanidas 2013, 76-77, no. I.Cu. 

123. Monastiriou 51 and Nafpliou: Arch Delt 42 (1987) Bı, Chron., 19-20; Monaco 2000, 234, 
no. E VII; Costaki 2006, 567, X.20; Sanidas 2013, 76-77, no. I.Cn. 

124. Megalou Alexandrou and Salaminos 47: ArchDelt 23 (1968), Bi, Chron. 75; Clairmont 
1983, 39. The well contained sherds from the Classical to the Roman period. The twenty-five 
graves on the excavation plot date from the Hellenistic to the Roman period. It is thus most 
likely that the well dates to the Classical period, before the use of this particular place for 
burials. 

125. Monastiriou and Serron 3: ArchDelt 34 (1979), B1, Chron. 22. 

126. Paus.1.29.15. 

127. [Plut.] X orat. 842e, 852a, 843e. 

128. ArchDelt 34 (1979), Bi, Chron., 18-20; Matthaiou 1987 (SEG XXXVII 160-162); 
Vasilopoulou 1987; AR 34 (198734988), 9; Siewert 1999, 1; Costaki 2006, 557-558, X.4; 
Arrington 2010b, 520. 
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of a woman.” In the same excavation where the ten trenches were discov- 
ered (Pits), a child's larnax burial was found (Pv 2).3° Near the Salaminos 
polyandria, at Pv 3, are the remains of what appears to be a family cemetery, 
with five pits and two amphora burials dating to the fifth century, one more 
specifically to the second quarter of the fifth century.” 

Although the placements of Well 1, I 3-4, and Pv 3 may seem to delimit an 
exclusive zone reserved for public burials bounded by Sfaktirias and Peiraos 
Streets, we should only infer that this zone included a cluster of public graves, 
not that it was exclusively devoted to public burials. The proximity of the child's 
burial at Pv 2 to the trenches in the road and the diversity of monuments and 
activity near the Dipylon Gate speak to heterogeneity rather than exclusivity. 
Moreover, private Classical monuments were found, albeit not in situ, along 
the Academy Road at Kerameikou 93 and Plataion'? and Plataion 37% and east 
of the Academy Road at Agisilaou and Thermopylon."+ 

As we proceed toward the Academy, we reach more private graves, partic- 
ularly in the region between the two nuclei of the public cemetery. Funerary 
stelai for women, not in situ, occur at Pv 4—5.5 A large private cemetery, 
including burials of women and children, appeared in several different excava- 
tions at Pv 6-10.3° At Pv n, a larnax for a child's burial dates to the fourth cen- 
tury, and at Pv 12, a woman and possibly a child were buried in the late fourth 
century.” Many more individual graves have been found between Sfaktirias and 
the Academy, but without detailed publication of the grave goods or the bones, 


129. Stichel 1998, 150-151 (map), 154-156. Stichel is skeptical of Brueckner's ability to read 
bones. 


130. Kerameikou and Plataion: ArchDelt 22 (1967), Bi, Chron., 86-88. 


131. Megalou Alexandrou and Salaminos 54: ArchDelt 27 (1972), Bi, Chron., 122-123; 
Tzachou-Alexandri 2002. 


132. ArchDelt 34 (1979), Bi, Chron., 22-23; Costaki 2006, 484, V1.3. 
133. Arch Delt 37 (1982), Bi, Chron., 29-30. 


134. ArchDelt 23 (1968), Bi, Chron., 33. West of the Academy Road, individual but not neces- 
sarily private graves, of Classical date, were found at Kerameikou 99 (ArchDelt 27 [1972], Bi, 
Chron., 115) and Plataion 39 (ArchDelt 32 [1977], Bi, Chron., 25-26). 


135. Konstantinoupoleos and Kavalas: ArchDelt 45 (1990), Bi, Chron., 43-44. Achilleos 
52-54: ArchDelt 19 (1964), Bi, Chron., 64. 


136. Siatistis 16-18 and Monastiriou: ArchDelt 40 (1985), Chron., 31; Costaki 2006, 527-528, 
VIIL10. Monastiriou 12 and Siatistis: Arch Delt 27 (1972), B1, Chron., 127-130; Clairmont 1983, 
36-37, 39, 44; Costaki 2006, 527, VIII.9. Platonos 13, Siatistis, and Pythodorou: ArchDelt 30 
(1975), Bi, Chron., 28-29. Platonos 18 and Siatistis: ArchDelt 29 (1973-1974), B1, Chron., 50; 
Clairmont 1983, 40. Platonos 20 and Pythodorou 29: ArchDelt 44 (1989), B1, Chron., 24-25. 


37. Alikarnassou 94: ArchDelt 35 (1980), Bi, Chron. 36-37. Monastiriou 51 and 
Nafpliou: ArchDelt 42 (1987), B1, Chron., 19-20. 
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it is not possible to determine if they were private burials.®® In many plots, indi- 
vidual grave monuments not in situ were uncovered, some if not most of which 
must be private.¥9 

Although the cemetery was damaged and the region of the cemetery sub- 
ject to extensive reuse—as many Hellenistic and especially Roman graves 
demonstrate—the fifth- and fourth-century remains testify to the presence of 
private burials among the public graves in the Classical period. These private 
graves elucidate Pausanias's otherwise inexplicable error in claiming that the 
casualty lists report the deme of the deceased. Casualty lists only include tribal 
designations, while private graves frequently used the demotic. Pausanias 
must have seen so many private graves in the space of the public cemetery that 
he confused the format of one stele with the other.’ 

Most scholars either have been unaware of this large number of fifth- and 
fourth-century private burials along the Academy Road or have dismissed the 
evidence. Clairmont suggested that people wanted to be buried near the war 
dead because of the sacred character of the place.^ The possibility of some 
type of symbiosis between public and private graves is attractive, but there are 
too many private graves, too many women and children, for that explanation 
to suffice. The private burials reveal the extent to which the public space was 
porous and further demonstrate the validity of a scatter-cluster model for the 
public cemetery. They also suggest that the land along the Academy Road was 
not whole-scale made “public” by the city. Some of the land must have belonged 
to families before public burials began, particularly since the demes Kerameis, 
Boutadai, and Eiresidai were in this region. 


138. Plataion and Paramythias: ArchDelt 19 (1964), Bi, Chron., 60-61. Paramythias and 
Plataion 52: Arch Delt 27 (1972), Bi, Chron., 75-77; Clairmont 1983, 36-39; Costaki 2006, 535- 
536, VIII.20. Marathonos 61: AAA 2 (1969), 257-266; ArchDelt 24 (1969), Bi, Chron., 59-60. 
Achilleos 44: ArchDelt 27 (1972), B1, Chron., 30-32. Platonos 48: ArchDelt 29 (1973-1974), B1, 
Chron., 47; Clairmont 1983, 40. Palamidiou, near Ag. Giorgios: Costaki 2006, 572, X.28, with 
further bibliography. Monastiriou 53: ArchDelt 32 (1977), B1, Chron., 23. Platonos 8o: Arch Delt 
30 (1975), Bi, Chron., 29. Mantineias 19B: ArchDelt 42 (1987), Bi, Chron., 16-17. 

139. Plataion 41: Arch Delt 29 (1973-1974), Bi, Chron., 135-138; Clairmont1983, 39-40; Garland 
1982a, D4; Costaki 2006, 541-542, VIII.28. Megalou Alexandrou and Salaminos: Arch Delt 
27 (1972), Bi, Chron., 68. Thermopylon 84-86 and Thespieon: ArchDelt 27 (1972), Bi, 
Chron., 108-109. Serron 6: ArchDelt 45 (1990), B1, Chron., 44-46. Serron 15-17: ArchDelt 45 
(1990), B1, Chron., 44-46. Platonos 33: ArchDelt 25 (1970), B1, Chron., 89; Clairmont 1983, 
39. Platonos and Argous 92: ArchDelt 25 (1970), Bi, Chron., 89-90; Clairmont 1983, 40. 
Vasilikon 71: ArchDelt 43 (1988), Bi, Chron., 39. Kratylou 6: ArchDelt 49 (1994), B1, Chron., 
41-42. 

140. Paus. 1.29.4; Meyer 1993, 119. On the error: Pritchett 1998, 40-42. 

141. Clairmont 1983, 3-4, 38, 40-41, 44. Compare Wenz 1913, 29; Stupperich 1984, 641; 
Matthaiou 1987, 42, n. 15. Clairmont’s statement that the private graves become “more plenti- 
ful only in the Hellenistic and Roman periods" (4) is false. 
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Toward a Phenomenology of the Public Cemetery 


Visitors to the public graves left behind the walls of the city and proceeded 
down the broad road, starting a walk through the scattered public tombs that 
would end twenty or thirty minutes later at the Academy. The journey often was 
longer, as the site of a tumulus, of a cluster of graves, or of a particularly famous 
monument like the Tyrannicides’ tomb diverted visitors’ attention and drew 
them off the main road and along a side street or across a field. Many of the 
public monuments around the visitors were larger than life-size and imposing, 
others more humble. Their heterogeneous appearance and function—most for 
Athenian troops, some for Athenian individuals or foreign allies, with private 
graves intermixed—provided visual interest and rewarded curiosity. The beau- 
tiful and well-watered landscape encouraged contemplation of the grave mark- 
ers and exploration of their precincts, while stirring thoughts of regeneration, 
fertility, and abundance. 

The shared form of burial (mass interment of ashes marked by a casu- 
alty list) showed visitors that the dead belonged to a single group regardless of 
social distinctions, and the clusters of tombs gathered in one region molded 
the deceased into a community. The dead from victories and defeats were not 
separated on the landscape; the outcomes of events took second place to the 
resolve, sacrifice, and unity of the dead. The appearance of the cemetery cre- 
ated a cognitive framework for visitors to remember the dead as a collective 
entity, as “the fallen.” The encoding process was further affected by the set- 
ting of the graves, which provided a political dimension to the presence and 
memory of the dead. Boundary markers along the road declared the authority 
of the community that created and maintained the space, and festivals on and 
around the road provided moments for members of the community to gather 
as a civic group. Among the graves of military casualties, monuments to indi- 
viduals such as Kleisthenes or Perikles commemorated those persons who had 
made tremendous benefactions to the political community. The cenotaph for 
the Marthonomachoi and the Tyrannicide tomb provided focal points and ritual 
spaces for repeated remembrance of exemplary warriors and named heroes 
that gave a more individualized face to the collective dead. As visitors walked 
among such graves, they also could see Hippios Kolonos rising to the north- 
east, a reminder of many of the aristocratic values that the new political order 
sought to mitigate or, sometimes, to appropriate. There was a performative 
aspect to this space, and the praxis of visiting and seeing the tombs developed 
and solidified the idea that a group of war dead existed. 

The military casualties were honored but not so distinguished and sepa- 
rated on the landscape that they became sacrosanct and inapproachable. The 
cemetery was not demarcated by a barrier, and public tumuli and periboloi 
differed in size but not significantly in appearance from private graves. It was 
a fundamentally different space from a modern national cemetery, in part 
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because the concept of separately honoring the fallen en masse was so new. At 
Athens, the war dead were integrated into a lived landscape. Indeed, a person 
might walk through the cemetery for an entirely different reason from visit- 
ing the public tombs. Perhaps he came to attend a festival and, among people 
worshipping Dionysos or enjoying a torch race up the Academy Road, glanced 
atthe tombs. He might be in the cemetery for amore mundane reason, too, as 
he made his way to a shop to purchase amphoras or to an old family precinct 
to visit a private grave. This mingling of public graves with other graves and 
structures, and the concomitant blend of rituals and activities in one space, 
increased the likelihood that people went to the graves and colored the remem- 
brance of the dead by providing a civic and religious frame for consolidating 
and retrieving memories. But there was a risk in this placement, too: the mul- 
tiple types of structures and activities in the space of the public cemetery also 
competed with the presence of the fallen. Visual stimuli, festivals, even mun- 
dane daily business, could detract from attention to the dead, limiting pos- 
sibilities for strong memories to consolidate, as much as they could provide 
occasions for and parameters of remembrance. Moreover, the Academy Road 
was not as heavily traveled as may roads in and out of the city. People coming 
to the city from the harbors usually would not take it, nor would people coming 
from the north or the east. Even those coming from the west were more likely 
to travel along the Sacred Way. Because of the trauma represented by the graves 
and because of the dangers inherent in reminding a society of its losses, such 
an integration into the landscape many not have been entirely accidental. The 
topography and phenomenology of the cemetery seem to strike a careful bal- 
ance, giving the war dead a presence but not a dominating one, honoring them 
but not glorifying them. 


3 


Naming the Dead: 
Casualty Lists and the 
Tenses of Commemoration 


Vying with the dead, judging happiness freedom, freedom courage, 
don't overlook the dangers of war.’ 


— Thucydides, Perikles's Funeral Oration 


By countless toils and the most conspicuous struggles and the most 
noble perils they made Greece free and proved their fatherland 
great.” 


—Lysias, Funeral Oration 


Laconic Monuments 


With the development of a public cemetery and a ritual of state burial 
for the war dead, the Athenians fashioned a community of the fallen. 
Some sign needed to be placed over these honored mass graves to 
mark the resting place of the dead. What form would it take? How 
similar would it be to sixth-century tombstones? What information 
would the Athenians include? The decision was not a simple one. Few 
models were at hand for the commemoration of multiple persons, 


1. Thuc. 2.43.4: oc viv bpeic CrAwoavtes, kal tò edSaipov tò £AebOzpov, tò 8’ AebOepov 
10 £Uyvxov Kpivavtes, ui] xeptopácOe Todg ToAEpIKods Kivdbvouc. 


2. Lys. 2.55: peta mAeiotwv yap növwv Kal pavepwtdtwv dywvwv Kai xaXMocov Kıvddvwv 
éhevOepay pev exoinoay tiv Edda ueyiornv 8’ anéSekav thy Eavrov narpida. 


3. This chapter draws on Arrington 201. 
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because most earlier graves and tomb markers were for individuals. Moreover, 
around 500, the Athenian demos was not yet in the practice of commissioning 
and erecting inscribed public decrees and inventories. The city’s “epigraphic 
habit” developed only later, around 460, with the reforms of Ephialtes and the 
mounting administrative demands of managing an empire. Whatever form 
the Athenians chose would face a difficult task; monuments to the war dead 
challenge communities, for not only do they focalize strong emotional senti- 
ments, but by necessity, they are highly selective. Monuments cannot emplot 
a complete narrative of a battle, let alone a year of battles; they cannot describe 
every aspect of an engagement; they cannot articulate the numerous causes 
and consequences of war. No monument can adequately commemorate any 
individual person, capturing his or her personality, accomplishments, fail- 
ings, and dreams. Monuments are laconic. Lengthy placards or even whole 
museums accompany many modern monuments, endowing them with a voice 
that shapes the perception and reception of the object. Such supplementary 
narratives contextualize the monument and limit the range of individuals’ 
(mis)interpretation. At Athens, funeral orations rather than grave monuments 
could offer such narratives, elaborating a particular view of history and of the 
dead. Even the speakers, however, stressed that in one speech, they could not 
begin to tell all,* and long after they left the podium, the public grave markers 
still stood, selectively marking the past. 

These grave markers were annual casualty lists inscribed on marble ste- 
lai, with the names of the dead organized by tribe under geographical rubrics 
(figure 3.1)5 When individuals visited the graves to remember family and 
friends who had died, pouring libations and leaving offerings, the casualty lists 
were the most conspicuous objects they saw. The living interacted with them, 
looking for the names of their dead, reading the epigrams aloud, listening to 
funeral orations in their presence, and wrapping fillets around the stones (see 
figures 2.7a—b). A collective presence on the landscape, these monuments to 
the war dead could elicit a variety of reactions, from neglect to inspiration, 
sorrow to comfort. What type of narrative did the stones emplot, and what did 
they omit? What did the Athenians want people to remember about the dead, 
and how did they encode these memories with text, image, and setting? 

These tombstones have been studied primarily as texts. In fact, the main 
corpus of casualty lists, the Inscriptiones Graecae, contains neither photographs 
nor drawings. Scholars have been interested in such questions as what words 
are on the casualty lists, how names and rubrics are organized, how the epi- 
grams relate to epic poetry, and other text-related questions. Much effort has 


4. E.g., Pl. Menex. 246a; see Eur. Supp. 841-842. 

5. Casualty lists: Bradeen 1969; Stupperich 1977, 4-22; Clairmont 1983, 46-54; Pritchett 
1985, 139-140; IG P n42-1193bis; Lewis 2000-2003; Bakewell 2007; Low 2010; Arrington 
2011; Keesling 2012; Low 2013. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Casualty list for the tribe Erechtheis. Perhaps 460 BC. H. 1.49 m. Paris, 
Musée du Louvre MA 863. 


Photo: Hervé Lewandowski © RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, New York. 


been spent trying to identify the battles that might be commemorated on the 
lists, in no small part to help in dating the letter forms of other inscriptions.° All 
of these questions are important, and because of the fragmentary nature of the 
epigraphic remains, none is easy to answer, requiring considerable expertise. 
But the tyranny of the text can lead to neglect of the casualty lists as monuments. 
On those occasions when the lists have been studied as monuments, many 
scholars have concluded that they were elaborate and aristocratic monuments 


6. Arrington 2012b, 61-65. 
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redolent of victory. The lists, so this view goes, often were decorated,’ they con- 
tinued or appropriated aristocratic modes of commemoration during a period 
of sumptuary restraint,’ and they conceived of the dead as victorious warriors.’ 
As we will see, all of these observations require either qualification or rejection. 
We need to closely analyze the appearance of the lists, to study them in relation 
to their inscribed words and to the words spoken in their presence during the 
funeral oration. Moreover, they need to be considered from the standpoint of 
the memory of the Athenians as individuals and as a collective. 

The content of the lists to analyze, then, may be separated into two 
types: explicit and expressive. The explicit content of these lists—their texts— 
shaped memories of the viewers. Who was named, how the names were orga- 
nized, and how they were presented encoded certain memories of the dead. No 
less important was the expressive content of the monuments—their shape, style, 
and general appearance. At all times, we must be open to the possibility that the 
lists performed different visual and mnemonic work from that of modern war 
monuments—but these can reveal the potential power of memorials. Anyone 
who doubts the force of a mere list of names should watch visitors interact with 
the Vietnam War Memorial in Washington, D.C. Through a harmonious form, 
somber color, and reflective stone surface, the monument creates a place for 
solemn remembrance. Visitors interact with the monument, touching names 
and leaving mementos. Anyone who doubts the conflict a war memorial can 
provoke should consider the turbulent debate over this one, which resulted in 
the addition of an honorific epigram, an American flag, and a figural group to 
Maya Lin's original design.'° More recently, the long process of designing and 
building the 9/11 memorial at the World Trade Center in New York exposes 
such difficulties as how names should be organized. (In this case, a computer 
algorithm helped solve the problem.) 

Of course, modern war memorials stem from and respond to a long artis- 
tic tradition and may commemorate traumatic events, such as the Holocaust, 
that ancient Greeks could not have imagined. They assume a wide variety of 
artistic forms, more or less figural, more or less neoclassical, and more or less 
abstract, to name only a few alternatives. Visual artists need not be involved in 
the creation of many modern memorials, for parks, gardens, schools, and librar- 
ies can all serve as memorials. Ancient Athens certainly did not have as long and 
varied a tradition as a modern nation-state, but the community did have some 


7. Loraux 1986, 22; Osborne 2010, 251. 

8. E.g., Whitley 1994; Stupperich 1994, 93; Rausch 1999, 213. 

9. Stupperich 1977, 190; Clairmont 1983, 77; Kaempf-Dimitriadou 1986, 33-34; Schäfer 
1997, 21; Hölscher 2003, 14; Goette 2009, 193, 198; Osborne 2010, 252, 261. On inevitable 
victory conveyed through the funeral orations: Roisman 2005, 67-71. 


10. Hagopian 2009, 11-139. 
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choices. Casualty lists were not the obvious solution—kouroi and figural reliefs 
were the most conspicuous grave markers around 500. And casualty lists were 
not an established and predictable form; there were many possibilities for the 
specific appearance that they could take. The city could decide whether the stele 
should evoke the epic past through text and image, include patronymics with the 
names, declare the agency of the state, represent myths, and so forth. 

This chapter will argue that through the select appropriation of aristocratic 
forms and the development of a middling visual discourse, the public graves 
created a rhetoric not of victory but of struggle and sacrifice for the common 
good. Although the lists commemorated the dead, they focused less on glorify- 
ing the individual fallen than on shaping a common ethos of collective resil- 
ience among the living. Commemorating the past, they turned the community 
defiantly toward the future. 


Between Aristocrats and Rowers: The Format, Form, and 
Iconography of the Casualty Lists 


In response to the spectacle of the corpse on the battlefield, the absence of the 
physical body from the home, and the presence of mass ashes in the Agora 
and cemetery, the city provided names on stone. These were inscribed on 
tall rectangles carved out of marble, usually identified as Pentelic. Most taper 
slightly toward the bottom. In many years, there were multiple lists for the 
dead, either because the city decided to commemorate each tribe on a separate 
list or because the great number of dead required more slabs. In such years, 
the lists were either freestanding or joined to one another through anathyrosis. 

Nearly all the lists that survive are fragmentary, broken up for secondary 
use. No list or base has been found in situ. Most fragments have been found 
in the Agora, and since there are so many joins among these, it seems that the 
lists were brought there and then fractured. Other monuments, such as IG B 
1163d-f, were damaged not by builders but by city sackers." By piecing together 
the surviving evidence, fragmentary though it is, we can deduce that these were 
sizable monuments. The shortest complete list is 1.54 meters high, the tallest 
2.10 meters with a frieze or 1.68 meters without.” Preserved widths vary from a 
minimum of 0.45 meters to a maximum of 1.034 meters.” The stones are usu- 
ally around 16 to 17 centimeters thick. The steps of the lists’ bases increased 


u. Arrington 2012b, 67-70. 


12. IG P 162, SEG XLVIII 83, SEG LII 60. See Arrington 201, 183-185, 194-195, for further 
details on the format and form of the lists. 


13. IG P n62, 186. 


14. IG P n68 is unusually thick: 25 centimeters. So, too, the Argive monument at Athens: IG 
P 149; Papazarkadas and Sourlas 2012. 
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their size. If IG P 503/4 and IG P 1163d-f are representative, then three-stepped 
bases would add around 0.60 meters to the overall height of the lists. Thus, the 
whole assemblage (base and list) frequently would have been well more than 
life-size, measuring around 2 meters. These impressive heights were matched 
by impressive lengths. The base for the Marathon casualty lists at Athens, IG 
P 503/4, was more than 5 meters long, and IG P u63d-f was a little more 
than 6 meters long. A poros wall perhaps for casualty lists for the Salaminos 
Polyandria (see figure 2.3) is reconstructed to be 10.10 meters long.5 

While the size of the lists was not strictly uniform and standardized and 
their formats were diverse, the information inscribed on them was rather lim- 
ited. The names of the dead always were listed according to the ten tribes estab- 
lished by Kleisthenes. Patronymics, a feature of Archaic grave monuments, 
were absent, as were demotics, common on later private grave monuments. 
Only a few names from the entire surviving corpus are accompanied by an 
identifying label, such as “trierarch” or “general.” Typically, lists began with a 
heading: "These men died." They might specify "these Athenians" or "these 
men of the Athenians” or add “in the war.” Geographical rubrics identified 
the locations where the men fell, with varying degrees of precision. Epigrams 
could accompany the lists, inscribed on the stones themselves (at the top or 
bottom) or on an accompanying base. 

Who were “these Athenians” who had fallen? The majority were citizens, 
but some were foreigners and slaves. “Barbarian” horseback archers appear 
several times. So the concept of “Athenian” at work here was broad, and the tie 
that bound was military service rather than citizenship per se.” The inclusion 
of noncitizens does not imply that the lists had nothing to do with democracy.? 
Indeed, the ritualized institution of public burial is unthinkable without the 
Kleisthenic reforms, and the listing of names by tribes demonstrates a close 
relationship between political organization and commemoration. But the lists 
did not declare either the citizenship or the equality of the dead; they declared 
the community of the dead, and this sense of belonging transcended the cate- 
gory of citizenship. Thucydides's description ofthe patrios nomos, when he says 
that non-Athenians were welcome to partake in the funeral procession, also 
indicates that the ritual was not just focused on citizens and their families. 

This is confirmed by the sense of uniformity that pervades the lists. Even 
troops are rarely distinguished by name. This has led to disagreement over 


15. Stoupa 1997, 53. 

16. Inscriptions with foreigners and slaves: Arrington 201, 184, n. 33. 

17. Loraux 1986, 23, 33-35. 

18. Low 2003 problematizes the connection between the patrios nomos and democracy. 


19. See quotation in chapter 1. 
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whether or not rowers were buried in the cemetery and included on the lists.?° 
On the one hand, ancient sources criticize rowers, many of them slaves or 
citizens from the lowest social classes, as an unruly mob.” Images of the navy 
are largely absent from fifth-century art, both public and private, which would 
seem to indicate widespread antipathy toward rowers.” On the other hand, the 
navy was instrumental to the military success, financial wealth, and cultural 
might of the Athenians, and some ancient sources acknowledged its value.” 
Trierarchs, the wealthy sponsors and commanders of ships, certainly were 
included on the casualty lists and designated by title.** The funeral orations 
do not neglect sea battles, including them in their abbreviated lists of glorious 
Athenian exploits, and Pausanias also mentions them when he walks through 
the cemetery, which he calls a mnéma for those who fell at land and sea. Some 
lists survive with rubrics from regions that must have entailed casualties at sea. 
The burial process itself also suggests that the inscribed war dead included 
rowers: in every public burial, a kliné was carried for the dead who were not 
recovered, which must have been frequently employed for the dead lost at 
sea. It is possible, though, that some were epibatai, hoplites on board the ship, 
rather than rowers. Finally, there is no practical reason the marine dead could 
not be included on the lists, since commanders needed to keep complete and 
accurate lists of personnel. Since few foreign names appear on the casualty 
lists, it is likely that mercenaries and slave rowers were not included, or not 
often. Citizen and volunteer rowers, however, probably were, even if not in 
great numbers. 

The probable inclusion of rowers raises the issue of the politics ofthe lists, 
indeed of the funeral ritual as a whole. Scholars have debated to what degree the 
state institution broke from the Archaic and aristocratic past. Nicole Loraux's 
remarks in regard to the funeral oration have been very influential, when she 
argues that it never developed a democratic vocabulary: *undermined from 
the inside by aristocratic values and representations, the official oration on 


20. Gomme 1956, 31; Mattingly 1966, 191; Bradeen 1969, 153-154; Stupperich 1977, 8-12; 
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democracy ultimately has no language of its own at its disposal.”?° Josiah Ober, 
in contrast, states that “the ‘nationalization’ of the ideals of kalokagathia and 
nobility of descent does not represent a rejection of equality among citizens; 
rather, it demonstrates the power of popular ideology to appropriate and trans- 
value terms that had formerly implied the exclusivity of a few within the citizen 
group.” Referring more exclusively to the grave monuments, James Whitley 
stresses the dependence of the public institution on past symbols: “There were 
simply no other symbolic forms available to the new democracy other than 
those that evoked aristocratic, and heroic, prowess. Aristocratic forms had to 
be ‘collectivized,’ appropriated by the community as a whole for public, i.e., 
state, purposes.”?? To address this important connection of the public institu- 
tion to past commemorative forms, we should consider the forms of the buri- 
als, which we briefly addressed in chapter 2, before moving to the epitaphs on 
the casualty lists and then the appearance of the stelai. 

The form of the burials offers a more complex picture than Whitley pres- 
ents, one marked by both continuity and change—whether the ashes were 
interred under tumuli, in cists in the bedrock, or in periboloi. Whitley argues 
that the tumulus and offering trench at Marathon hark back to Early Archaic 
practices and evoke epic, heroic burials.’ At the time of his writing, the casu- 
alty lists had not yet been found that once accompanied this tumulus; they 
are similar in format to the later casualty lists, making Whitley’s connection 
to the distant past more tenuous. Moreover, while it is true that tumuli gener- 
ally become more rare and smaller in the sixth and fifth centuries, they do not 
disappear. In the Kerameikos, tumuli K and Q date around 510 to 490 and have 
offering trenches.?? So the tumulus form with offering trench for state burials 
at Marathon and in the démosion séma represents continuity with the recent 
past but not a revival of practices abandoned in the distant past. The origin 
of periboloi tombs remains unclear, but they did not revive ancient practices. 
They may have developed from Archaic rectangular built monuments erected 
over graves." Whether the earliest actual periboloi were for private or public 
graves,? such precincts represent a relatively new form. Arranged like graves 
in a peribolos, the cuttings in the bedrock to receive the Salaminos polyandria 
have no clear parallels, but they resemble particularly elaborate cist tombs. In 
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balance, the public graves innovate or at least continue and develop tomb forms 
more than they revive the distant past. 

Closer to the aristocratic eulogy (thrénos) than the democratic praise 
(epainos) of the funeral oration, the epitaphs on the public graves pine for the 
lost dead with vocabulary reminiscent of epic, adapted to a new purpose. The 
third stanza of the epigram for the dead from Poteidaia provides a case in 
point: “This city and the démos of Erechtheus long for the men who fell in the 
front ranks before Poteidaia, children of the Athenians. Placing their lives in the 
balance, they obtained their due areté and brought honor to the fatherland.” 

The terms areté and “bringing honor” recall epic, as does the designation 
of the dead Athenians as warriors whose courage allowed them to fall “in the 
front ranks.” The sensual “long for” indicates the youth and beauty of the dead. 
But lest they be conceived of like a sixth-century Kroisos—similarly young, 
beautiful, and fallen in the front ranks—the epigram brings the democratic 
community to the fore, adding references to the city, the démos of Erechtheus, 
the community qua fathers of the dead, and the fatherland in only a few lines. 

The epigram for the men who died by the Hellespont similarly combines 
an aristocratic diction with references to their service to the city: “These men 
lost their radiant youth fighting by the Hellespont and brought honor to their 
fatherland, so that their enemy groans having harvested the crop of war, and 
they gave themselves an undying memorial of areté.”* 

Here appears again areté, watchword of the Athenian aristocracy, and with 
the description of the men’s “radiant youth,” the fallen are likened to resplen- 
dent kouroi. But they have died for the fatherland, and their “undying memo- 
rial” is the civic casualty list on which the epigram was inscribed. Their deaths 
bring honor to the city rather than to their families. 

It has been assumed that the stones accompanying the epigrams were 
once crowned with reliefs, but in fact, figural friezes on the lists do not survive 
before the 430s, around the same time that private funerary sculpture starts 
anew. Moreover, there are no preserved cuttings on the tops of the lists before 
the 430s that indicate the presence of attached figural reliefs. In contrast to 
earlier commemorative forms, and unlike the language in some of the epi- 
grams, the casualty lists were simple and austere.° The surviving list for the 


33. IG B 179, ll. 1-14: avSpac pep nói héðe xo0st Kal SE[uog Epex8éoc], / npóoðe Tloreıdatag hol 
Oávov Eu np[o]u&yotc / naides Adevalov- povyàs 8’ avrıppolmla £vrec / e[AA]axoavt’ åpetèv kai natp[id’] 
eorAlelioay. 

34. IG P 162, Il. 45-48: hoide rap’ heM&onovrov anddecav ayhadv heßev / Bapvapevor, opetépav 
8 ed«héioay narpida, / hoot’ £y0póc oteváyeu noA&uo Bépoç exxopicavtas / adroig 8’ AOávatov pve’ 
apetés £0ecav. 


35. E.g. Loraux 1986, 22; Osborne 2010, 251. 


36. Similarly, Stupperich 1994, 100, but he posits a wide variety of iconography on the public 
graves once the private graves begin to be decorated. Many of these suggestions are based on 
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tribe Erechtheis (figure 3.1) is representative: a plain list with a simple mold- 
ing.” For most of the fifth century, this was the only type of decoration. Nor is 
there any good evidence for other monumental sculpture at the tombs.** Rather 
than appropriate these earlier forms, the city offered an alternative medium. 
The austerity of the lists corresponds to a widespread change in Athenian taste 
and style at this time; it is contemporary rather than revivalist.?? In the figural 
arts, the Early Classical *Severe Style" is symptomatic of the restrained mood. 
For the Athenians, state burial and a monumental list were sufficient, at least 
during the first two-thirds of the century, for honoring the dead. In the context 
of sumptuary restraints, the large stelai stood out in the cemetery, even without 
figural decoration. 

In discussing the figural decoration that appeared on the lists in the 
4308, we again need to be cautious, carefully determining which surviving 
reliefs once belonged with lists. In assessing the imagery in the demosion 
sema, where the stakes are so high, a conservative approach is required that 
only includes examples of public images whose identity is secured by an 
inscription. This means that a piece such as the Albani relief (see figure 6.15, 
treated in more detail in chapter 6), lacking an inscription to confirm that 
it accompanied a public monument, must not be assumed to come from a 
public monument. Many scholars take a more liberal approach and look to 
private grave monuments to reconstruct public imagery that no longer sur- 
vives. They assume that the private monuments would have copied public 
ones and thus that echoes of the public iconography can be found in the 
private reliefs.^? Without the consistent repetition of a particular motif that 
points to an original (i.e., without any obvious Kopien for a Kopienkritik), the 
assumption may mislead. 

Only three certain examples of figural friezes decorating casualty lists 
survive. The first, the Palaiologou relief, is named here after its findspot near 
Palaiologou Street, close to the Larissa train station in Athens (figure 3.2 and, 


the assumption that private graves copy the public graves. In my opinion, the principal and 
probably only form of decoration of the public graves once sculpture begins again were battle 
reliefs. 


37, IG PB 147. 


38. Reconstruction of specific statues in the cemetery: Karusu 1961; Stähler 1976; Giudice 
2000. 


39. See Thuc. 1.6.3; Stewart 2008, 599-610. 


40. Stupperich 1977, 14-22; Stupperich 1994; Goette 2009. In the conclusion to Stupperich’s 
later contribution (1994, 100), he adopts a more conservative approach: “To what extent other 
motifs [than symbolic animals and scenes of fighting] belong to the repertory of public tombs 
is debatable.” Nevertheless, he advocates in particular the motifs of warriors carried home by 
Sleep and Death or joining hands to one another (dexidsis). 
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FIGURE 3.2 Relief crowning the casualty list for cavalry, the Palaiologou relief. 
4208 BC. H. 0.42 m. Athens, Third Ephoreia M 4551. 


Drawing: Jack Scott, after Parlama and Stampolidis 2000, 397. 


above, figure 2.2, CL 8).* This relief crowns a stele with two casualty lists for 
cavalry (including one mounted archer) and two epigrams. The text remains 
unpublished. The top list is written in the Ionic alphabet, and the dead are 
probably from a battle with Megara, because the epigram mentions the walls 
of Alkathoös. The Athenians invaded Megara twice a year between 431 and 424. 
The second epigram indicates that the bottom list of dead fell at Tanagra and 
Spartolos. Tanagra could be a battle in 426 or in 424/3 (the battle of Delion), 
and Spartolos could be an event in 429. Alternatively—and more plausibly, 
given the variation in dates—one or both may be battles that Thucydides 
doesn’t mention. Any battle most likely dates to the Archidamian War and, 
together with the style of the relief, offers a date for the monument of the 420s. 
Though erected by the cavalry, the format of the list to which the relief belongs 
closely resembles noncavalry lists, and so the relief may be taken to be repre- 
sentative of the decoration on the casualty lists. 

The second certain example is a fragmentary relief in Oxford that has two 
letters preserved from the heading of the now-lost casualty list (figure 3.3).4 


41. SEG XLVIII 83; Parlama and Stampolidis 2000, 396-399, no. 452; Badian in Moreno 
2007, 100-101, n. 114; Matthaiou 2009, 203-204; Papazarkadas 2009, 69-70; Matthaiou 
2010, 14-16; Arrington 2010b, 321; Arrington 2011, 196-198. 


42. Stupperich 1978; Clairmont 1983, 202-203; Stupperich 1994, 94; Schafer 1997, 162, 
no. 3; Goette 2009, 189-190; Arrington 2011, 197-198. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Fragmentary relief crowning a casualty list. Second half of fifth century BC. 
H. 0.42 m. University of Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Michaelis no. 85. 


Not enough is preserved to date it stylistically closer than the second half of the 
fifth century. 

The third certain example is a relief, broken at left, for the dead from 
engagements at Corinth and Boiotia during the Corinthian War in 394/3 (fig- 
ure 3.4). There is also some possibility that August Boeckh saw a drawing of a 
relief (both now lost) with three men fighting that belonged with the transcrip- 
tion of the epigram for the Poteidaia dead.** The iconography of all of these 


43. Brueckner 1910, 219-234; Wenz 1913, 58-61, Hölscher 1973, 105-107, 263, n. 543; 
Langenfaß-Vuduroglu 1974, u, no. 13; Stupperich 1977, 17, 18; Clairmont 1983, 209-212; 
Stupperich 1994, 94; Schafer 1997, 162-163, no. 4; Schafer 2002, 268, no. GR 8; Hurwit 
2007, 36-37; Goette 2009, 191-192; Arrington 2010b, 521; Arrington 2011, 197-198. 

44. CIG I, p. 906 (supplement to no. 170); IG P 179; Arrington 2011, 184. A relief from 
Aigina (Goette 2009, 202-204, fig. 5) may also be a public frieze, but there is no inscription 
to ensure the identification. An Archaic grave relief, broken at top and lacking an inscription, 
may also have decorated a public grave because of the unusual subject matter: Copenhagen, 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 2787; Poulsen 1929; Friis Johansen 1951, 101-102; Richter 1961, 50-51; 
Stupperich 1977, 15; Boardman 1991, fig. 236; Stupperich 1994, 94. Two soldiers face left, one 
crouching, perhaps in an ambush. The relief was purchased in Paris in 1929. 
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FIGURE 3.4 Relief crowning a casualty list for the dead from the Corinthian War. 
The relief is broken at the left. 394/3 BC. H. 1.03 m. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum 2744. 


Photo © Erin Babnik. 


reliefs combines hippic and hoplite elements: the Palaiologou relief shows 
cavalry; the Oxford relief and the possible Poteidaia relief show only foot sol- 
diers; and the Corinthian War relief represents foot soldiers and cavalry work- 
ing together. Another list specifically for the cavalry from this war, in contrast, 
eschews figural decoration and instead is crowned with an elaborate anthemion 
(figure 3.5).5 In balance, for many years, the new form of the casualty list 
had no figural imagery, and when it reappeared, the city selectively appropri- 
ated elite hippic imagery and favored representing the hoplite over the rower. 
This represented a middle course. The polyvalent and ambiguous imagery 
on the lists enabled mass and elite to work through their place within the 
democracy.+ 


45. Itis possible that once there was a figural relief under the anthemion and cavalry list IG 
IF? 5222: Clairmont 1983, 213. Contra, Lawton 1992, 242: "The missing lower stone is usually 
envisioned as a relief, but there are no parallels for frame, text, and relief arranged in this 
way.” 

46. See Richard Neer’s useful notion of diallagé, a reconciliation or exchange enacted 
through form, iconography, and style: Neer 2002, 135-182; Neer 2010, 194. 
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FIGURE 3.5 Finial for the casualty list for the cavalry dead from the Corinthian War. 
394/3 BC. H. 0.50 m. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 754. 


Photo © Erin Babnik. 


The conspicuous avoidance of naval imagery was not just a political 
choice rooted in class distinction. The Athenians conceived of and character- 
ized naval warfare as dependent on regular training and acquired skill rather 
than fearless courage and innate virtue.” Rowers acted as a unit, with little 
need for feats of individual valor. Tactics routinely involved flight. These were 
not the associations the Athenians wanted when remembering their dead. 
They preferred to consider everyone an elite cavalryman or a valiant hoplite, 
who confronted death face-to-face. Indeed, this emphasis on struggle forms 
a crucial but overlooked component of the commemoration of the war dead 
at Athens. 


Struggle, Risk, and Danger 


In describing the Athenian casualty lists, Clairmont writes: “They all depict 
triumph, not defeat, even though these reliefs were erected as memorials 
over war dead. The beholder is made to believe that success was on the Greek 
side and defeat fell to the opponent.”# Many other scholars share this view 
that assimilates the lists to victory monuments.^ If they are correct, then the 
Athenians substantially reconceived their history, for not only did the lists show 
the loss of individual men, but many commemorated devastating defeats in 
addition to splendid successes. Although the fifth century represents an eco- 
nomic and cultural golden age for the Athenians, the period was marked by 
significant military setbacks, moments when the very survival of the city was in 
question. All victories and defeats were commemorated in the public cemetery 
in monumental form, where the rubrics on a list underscored the arena in 


47. Valorization of hoplites: Hanson 1991; Spence 1993, 164-167; Hanson 1996; Strauss 
1996; Hunt 1998, 190-194; Pritchard 1999; Meyer 2005, esp. 306-308. 


48. Clairmont 1983, 77. 
49. Seen. 9 above. 
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which a loss had occurred and where the size and number of stelai drew atten- 
tion to the scale of a disaster. Ironically, defeats were given greater visible form 
than victories; the more massive the defeat, the larger the stone. The relative 
anonymity of the named dead (in light of absent patronymics and the repetition 
of names) strengthened the association of the lists with the events in the spe- 
cifically named regions. Moreover, since these stones were erected every winter 
immediately following a campaigning season, the memory of these events was 
fresh. Isokrates pointedly complains that people came to the public cemetery to 
rejoice at Athenian disasters.5° 

A Greek viewer certainly would not have mistaken casualty lists for actual 
victory monuments.” Victory monuments were dedications made to divinities 
in thanks for their assistance. Temporary, makeshift trophies (tropaia) erected 
on the field immediately following conflict and placed at the point where the 
tide of battle turned were dedicated to Zeus Tropaios. Fashioned from spoils, 
often they assumed anthropomorphic form (figure 3.6). Sometimes permanent 
trophies were erected on the field, too. In sanctuaries, victors frequently dedi- 
cated spoils. Alternatively, they converted booty into funds and commissioned 
structures and figural monuments, such as sculptural groups of divinities or 
heroes. The casualty lists have little to do with such conventional tributes to 
battlefield success, in form, placement, or iconography. Erected in cemeteries, 
they were not dedicated to divinities in thanks, they did not assume anthropo- 
morphic forms, and they were unrelated to spoils. 

Monuments marked defeats throughout the cemetery. Following the 
Athenian defeat at the battle of Delion, more than a thousand Athenians per- 
ished and lay unburied for seventeen days. When they were finally recovered 
and buried, an epigram accompanied their names, poignantly addressing the 
dead themselves directly, in the second person plural, and acknowledging the 
disaster: 


Steadfast men! What a struggle [agön] did you accomplish in battle 
unforeseen / when you destroyed your lives so marvelously in 

war, / not in consequence of the strength of the enemy men, but it 
was one / of the demigods who stood against you in godly strife / and 


50. Isok. 8.87: nArv Ev fjv todto tay éyKvKMwv, Tapas nolelv kab’ Exactov Tov Eviauıöv, lg Ac 
ToMoi xai tHv dotvyertövwv Kai TOV dv “EA vwv epoitwv, od ovpnevOroovtes tods teðveðtaç àAAà 
cvvno8ncóuevor Talg fluevépatg cvpipopaic. 

51. Clairmont does not go so far as to claim that the lists were victory monuments in the 
sense of tropaia and sanctuary dedications, but a comparison with these institutionalized 
practices for commemorating victory throws significant features of the casualty lists into 
relief. Trophies: Gauer 1968b; West 1969; Pritchett 1974, 246—275; Meyer 2005; Rabe 2008. 


52. For a list of the defeats Pausanias saw commemorated in the cemetery, see Arrington 
201, 191-192. 
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FIGURE 3.6 Detail of a red-figure pelike attributed to the Trophy Painter, with a Nike 
erecting a trophy on a battlefield. C. 450-440 BC. H. (vessel) 0.35 m. Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Francis Bartlett Donation of 1912, 20.187. 


Photo © 2014 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


did you deliberate harm: but [»-—-] a quarry hard to fight / having 
hunted for [his? your?] enemies [---] together with your / misfor- 
tune he brought to completion, and for all mortals for the future / 
made the fulfillment of oracles credible to observe. 


The epigram acknowledges the destruction of lives, the perils of war, and 
the misfortune of battle. The first word (tlémones) may more appropriately be 
translated as “wretched men.” The epigram strains to soften the force of the 
outcome by attributing responsibility to an unnamed demigod. Rather than 
acknowledge any weakness on the part of the Athenians, it presents their 


53. IG P 163d-f, trans. Bowie 2010a, 369, spelling modified: thépovec, hoiov àyõva uäxes 
tedgoavtes deAn|to] / povàs Saipoviog dréoar’ éu nodépot, / ob Kata S[vo]uevéov áv8póv oO£voc, AMd 
qıç hopág / hepWéov Oeiav [&c Epılv avtidoac / EBAapoev npögppov- [vY—~]8é Svapaxov &ypav / éxOpois 
Bepevoaç [—vv h]vuevépot / òv kakót &ycexéAecos, B poroict Sè näcı td Aoindv / ppäLeodaı Aoylov motòv 
&dexe v&oc. Attribution to Delion: Arrington 2012b, with earlier bibliography. 
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opponent as a worthy and redoubtable foe. But if the epigram does not dwell 
on defeat, it also does not attempt to cast loss as a victory. Acknowledging the 
defeat, it focuses on the difficulty of the contest. The epigram’s use of the word 
agon is particularly revealing. Etymologically related to the English “agony,” 
it may be translated as “struggle” or “undecided contest.” It is Thucydides’s 
word of choice for referring to war. Other epigrams similarly conceive of the 
event in which men fell as an agon. The epigram for the dead from Marathon, 
that most glorious of Athenian victories, stresses that the men accepted war 
against nearly insurmountable odds, “the few against the many."* Lysias picks 
up the theme in his funeral oration, five times saying the Athenians confronted 
a horde of enemies.5 The earliest Athenian epitaph for the war dead, on the 
occasion of the battle against Boiotians and Chalkidians, says that the dead 
“graciously accepted the harsh cloud of war.”s° The epigram for the war dead 
from Poteidaia claims that they fell “placing their lives in the balance.” 

When figural decoration appeared on the casualty lists, the agön from the 
epigrams took visual form. On the Palaiologou relief (figure 3.2), the Athenian 
rider faces a hoplite who displays no sign of weakness. Foot resting on a rock, 
the hoplite adopts a strong, bold, aggressive stance, and his left hand checks 
the hoof of the advancing horse. Another soldier may be fallen, but he is not 
dead, and the rocky landscape offers the Athenian horseman no advantage. The 
horseman on the Corinthian War relief (figure 3.4) also does not prance victori- 
ously over his foe. The opponent on his knees contorts his body in pain, but 
the horseman lowers his spear. The Athenians are taking the man prisoner, not 
killing him. The fragmentary Oxford relief shows an undecided contest (figure 
3.3). One man is fallen, but another comes from the left to protect him, with 
his shield just visible in our preserved fragment. In all of these examples, the 
reliefs present the struggle, dangers, and risks of war rather than outright vic- 
tory. Unlike, for instance, Roman war monuments, the Athenians do not depict 
themselves trampling abject foes. When they are decorated, the lists depict war 
as a struggle between equals, making the victory all the more significant, the 
defeat all the more explainable, and the character of the Athenians all the more 
evident. 

Faced with the ontological difficulty that their casualty lists could index defeat 
and that, as Isokrates tells us, visitors would visit the cemetery to ridicule Athenian 
weakness, the Athenians chose neither to ignore defeat nor to transform it into 
victory but to enmesh it in a rhetoric of struggle. Casting defeats and victories 
as agon entailed a significant temporal shift: past events were conceived of as 


54. [n]avpóvepot xoXXóv 8eyoápevot nóňepov. 
55. Lys. 2.10, 2.20, 2.24, 2.37, 2.40, 2.46. 
56. See chapter 1, n. 105, above. 


57. IG P1179, l. 12: povyàç 8’ ávcippo[n]a Bevres. Compare Tyrt. 12.18. 
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components of an ongoing process. The men did not die victorious, they died 
fighting. The combination of present participle with aorist verb in accompany- 
ing epitaphs neatly demonstrates the synchrony. The epigram accompanying the 
casualty lists at Marathon, for instance, claims that phémis will tell how the men 
“died [aorist] fighting [present participle] the Medes.”5* The epigram for the dead 
perhaps from 447 similarly reports, “These men by the Hellespont lost their radi- 
ant youth fighting."* The unfolding fights on the reliefs capture this focus on 
continuous action rather than outcome. 


Words to Remember By 


Discussing the casualty lists as monuments—with text, stone, and image inter- 
acting—offers a fresh perspective on these commemorative markers. We can go 
further and integrate them into their ritual setting. Signs of multiple hands at 
work and hasty carving on the lists indicate that the cutters were working with a 
deadline, and that deadline must have been the annual funerary ceremony. This 
means that the first time they were viewed most likely was on the occasion of the 
yearly ritual, when the community followed the coffins from the city to the cem- 
etery. Here they heard the funeral oration, which would have an important impact 
on their perception of the lists they gazed upon. At the same time, the presence 
of the lists affected the reception of the funeral oration and made demands on the 
speaker, who needed to give the laconic monuments a voice. 

The funeral oration was an addition to the patrios nomos, probably imme- 
diately after the Persian Wars.“ The earliest surviving fragment is a short 
line from Perikles’s speech in 440/39. Also attributed to Perikles is the 
well-known oration that he delivers in the second book of Thucydides’s his- 
tory. A fragment of Gorgias's funeral oration is preserved, but all other ora- 
tions, fragmentary or complete, date to the fourth century, and they were not 
necessarily delivered. Plato, for instance, reports a funeral oration that Sokrates 
relays by memory, composed by Aspasia. There is no need to trust the authen- 
ticity of such a speech, but the fourth-century orations as a whole—authentic 


58. &0avov / [uJapvápevot M&doıcı (ll. 3-4). The complete text is in Steinhauer 2004-2009, 680. 


59. IG P 162, Il. 45-46: hoise nap’ heM£onovrov axdhecav àyAaóv heßev / Bapvapevor. See also 
the possible epigram for the war dead from the battle of Eurymedon: Page 1981, 268-272. 


60. Contrast the careful script of the Thespian casualty lists: IG VII 1888. 


61. Diod. Sic. 1.33.3; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5.17.4; see Thuc. 2.35.1. For the date shortly after 
the Persian Wars: Thomas 1989, 207-213, following in part Kierdorf 1966. 


62. Plut. Per. 8.6. 
65. Thuc. 2.35-46. 
64. Gorg. fr. 5-6. 
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and not—convey the impression of a relatively fixed genre, sufficiently stable 
to be analyzed.5 The genre appears to have consisted of an introduction refer- 
ring to the tradition of making the speech and declaring the impossibility of 
sufficiently praising the dead with words; a comparatively long recounting of 
Athenian autochthony and exploits (Tatenkatalog), both mythical and historical, 
and/or praise of contemporary Athenian culture and customs; a consolation to 
the living; and a formulaic ending. There was no thrénos (lament).°° 

The text of the funeral oration provides some of the context for the way in 
which the lists were experienced. This is not to say that the funeral orations 
reflect the casualty lists, or vice versa. Indeed, as scholarship on casualty lists 
has focused on the words engraved on them, even more so has work on the 
institution of public burial focused on the funeral oration. This genre has pro- 
foundly affected (and in some ways skewed) modern perceptions of the whole 
ritual. Scholars have developed views on the funeral oration and then turned 
to the casualty lists for visual confirmation, or they simply ignored the casualty 
lists altogether. For many, Thucydides's funeral oration is synonymous with 
the patrios nomos. In antiquity, monument and oration, for a moment, shared a 
setting, but they were different media with different means of communication 
and different mnemonic work to perform. 

Much of the responsibility for privileging the funeral oration when dis- 
cussing the funeral ritual as a whole belongs with Nicole Loraux, whose work 
has been so influential that it can overshadow discussions of the patrios nomos. 
Loraux elucidated the relationship between the funeral orations and Athenian 
ideology. In her wide-ranging and influential L'invention d'Athénes: Histoire de 
l'oraison funèbre dans la "cité classique” (1981, English trans. 1986), preceded by 
several articles, she demonstrated that the concept of the beautiful death of 
the warrior (kalos thanatos) operated in both Homer and Classical Athens; in 
both worlds, it actualized the areté of the warriors.” But in Classical Athens, 
the beautiful death was elaborated to subsume the life of a person to his choice 
to die for the city, thus replacing the aristocratic eulogy and lament for the 
dead with praise of the city rather than the individual. Informed as it is by 
epic, in pursuit of the city’s praise, the oration diminishes the presence of the 
dead to dramatize Athens instead. No reference to a body reminds the listen- 
ers of the beautiful life lost, only praise for the city that death has preserved. 
Consequently, the orators eliminate the aesthetic value of the beautiful dead 


65. Orations: Plut. Per. 8.6; Thuc. 2.35-46; Gorg. fr. 5-6; Lys. 2; Pl. Menex. 236d-249c; 
Dem. 60; Hyp. 6. See also Isok. 4.74—81; Lykourg. Leokr. 39-40. Scholarship: Kierdorf 1966; 
Zielkowski 1981; Thomas 1989, 196-237; Prinz 1997; Derderian 2001; Herrman 2004; 
Herrman 2009, 14-26. See further n. 67 below. 

66. Zielkowski 1981, 40-52. Lysias is the exception. 


67. Loraux 1975; 1977; 1982; 1986. 
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(“le beau mort”) that accompanied the epic beautiful death (“la belle mort"), 
wherein the body of the slain young hero becomes an object to be displayed and 
admired.® Praise of the dead became praise for the democratic city, in the con- 
text of a rivalry for prestige with other Greek cities. However, Loraux says, the 
oration was “undermined from the inside by aristocratic values and representa- 
tions,” discernible particularly in its language—the text.° It was incapable of 
elaborating a democratic ideology, creating instead an imaginary Athens that 
it presented to itself. This was an Athens without conflict or tension but also 
without its own independent political vocabulary and in which representations 
of the body and even images as a whole played little role. 

We have seen that when the archaeology of the public ritual is taken into 
account, there are more signs of innovation and of breaks with the past than 
Loraux admits and a greater role for material culture—as will become increas- 
ingly clear in the next several chapters. But she correctly points to the fact that 
orations focalize the city rather than the persons who died for it. In the ora- 
tions, there were two ways to prioritize the city: by praising its customs and 
institutions or, more often, by praising its ancestors and their military deeds. 
Time and again, the city and warriors from the past appear rather than the 
recent dead. The orators discussed less the specific deeds of the dead at hand 
and more such events as the fight for the recovery of the Argive fallen outside 
the walls of Thebes. These served not only to demonstrate the ultimate suc- 
cess of Athenian military ventures but also to give them an ethical dimension, 
for all the examples showcased the city’s piety and justice. Such praise of past 
events as the defense of Greece against the Persian invaders thereby turned 
the attention of listeners from present mourning to past accomplishments. 
Like the rows of stones and their reliefs gathered on the landscape, they inte- 
grated the dead into a longer narrative than their one battle alone, inscribing 
the deceased into the larger concept of “the fallen” and giving that concept an 
ancient pedigree. Whether the dead at hand had won or lost their battle became 
less relevant than the sacrifice they had made for the endurance of the com- 
munity, the same sacrifice for the Panhellenic community, for justice, and for 
divinely sanctioned causes that Athens had pursued when it received the chil- 
dren of Herakles or fought the wild Amazons. Text and monument participated 
in temporal shifts: they focused survivors on exemplary moments of the distant 
past, moments like Marathon that were part of cultural memory, and likened 
the recent dead to the dead of old. At the same time, the city used these paradigms 
and this history of endless (but just and necessary) conflict to turn the community 
toward the present and future risk. The funeral orations made the challenges of 
the past a present reality in need of action. 
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The orations provided cues not only for how to see the stelai but also for how 
to view the imagery on them. In particular, we can consider how the two earliest 
surviving complete orations conceive of war as agon. Perikles begins his oration 
by enumerating the qualities of the Athenian ancestors, who handed down an 
empire “not without pain.””° Turning to praise the qualities of the city, he con- 
trasts its leisurely way of life with Sparta but adds, “no less do we march toward 
equal dangers.”” And again, “we are willing to take risks . . . and we approach 
[toils] with no less daring." The quotation could serve as an apt caption for the 
Palaiologou relief. And yet again, he claims that the most brave are those who can 
distinguish hardship and pleasure clearly and yet “do not turn from dangers."? 
In concluding this encomium of the city and turning to the dead themselves, 
Perikles makes a crucial shift: mourners need to be prepared to labor (kamnein) 
on the city’s behalf.”* The word for labor here entails wearying, prolonged, ongo- 
ing work. Perikles gives the living a model for this work: the dead. These men, 
Perikles says, deemed vengeance “the most beautiful of dangers.” Repeatedly, 
Perikles underscores the choice that the dead faced and places this choice in the 
survivors’ hands. Survivors should have the same mindset (dianoia) toward their 
opponents.7° “Vying with the dead, judging happiness freedom, freedom courage, 
don't overlook the dangers of war."7 

Lysias delivers his encomium of former Athenians as a list not of their notable 
deeds but of the dangers they faced, and he similarly imagines that his narrative 
will educate the living to face the future.”® In a particularly long passage, the orator 
vividly re-creates the mood surrounding the battle of Salamis, drawing in his lis- 
teners to imagine and experience the fear the Athenians felt when they abandoned 
their city, making the past come alive. “A few days later both the land army and the 
fleet of the barbarians appeared; at such a sight, who would not have been afraid of 
the greatness and terror of the danger that had come upon our city in her struggle 
for the freedom of Greece?"7? He evokes the sounds of battle, the spectacle of 
the dead, and the imminent threat of utter destruction. The living are to imitate 
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the war dead from these and other encounters.®° Like Perikles, Lysias presents 
the dead as people who modeled their ancestors and behaved courageously. The 
democrats who returned to fight the oligarchs at Piraeus are hailed for “having 
imitated [mimésamenoi] in new dangers the old courage of their ancestors."* Just 
as these men were not compelled by law but obeyed their inborn nature (physis), 
men who did not serve in the army because they were either too old or too young 
trusted in their spirits (psychais) and fought near Megara when the bulk of the 
Athenian army was away.* Like Perikles, Lysias suggests that the listeners need to 
follow their inner nature and accept the risks of war. What made them Athenian 
was belonging to a community that had faced many periods of toil at war; no 
brush of easy victory covered up the risks and dangers that imminent war brought 
with it. 

With this ideology in mind—more than Loraux’s specifically political ide- 
ology—the Athenians gazed at the action unfolding on the reliefs. These did 
not offer realistic pictures of warfare, eschewing, as so often in Classical art, 
hoplite phalanxes. Instead, they illustrated an attitude and resolution (gnome) 
best conceived through one-on-one encounters but which had to be shared 
by all Athenians.® Clustered together on the landscape, the lists presented a 
long history of nearly continuous strife, documenting countless lives lost and 
struggles fought, in which men again and again had chosen to die for the city 
in victories and defeats. As the Athenian viewer listened to the orator enumer- 
ate and elaborate past conflicts and as he gazed on the lists gathered around 
him in the cemetery, there was no reason for him to think that next year would 
be any different. The danger of death and defeat, the lists declare, are present. 
The fight is not over—neither on the reliefs nor in reality—and the living must 
strive continually to preserve the city.* 

In formulating sacrifice as a desired virtue, the monuments exploited 
Greek conceptions of manhood and shame. Unlike the funeral orations, the 
monuments were always present, stark reminders of loss. By commemorat- 
ing both defeats and successes, they shamed the Athenians into rectifying 
any possible signs of past weakness, a mentality that the orations encouraged. 
The Athenians fought the Persians, Lysias claims in his oration, because they 
were ashamed that they were on their land.5 The democrats from Piraeus were 


80. Similarly, Pl. Menex. 236e, 247a. On admiring trophies and imitating the men who set 
them up: Dem. 15.35. 
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galvanized to fight the Lakedaimonians, “no less ashamed by their disasters than 
enraged at the enemy.”®° The casualty lists commemorated defeats that required 
a forceful response to preserve the honor of Attica and its residents, particularly 
when presented as part of a long history of military action. Moreover, the names 
of the dead, those who had chosen sacrifice, shamed any men who might not 
have fought courageously. Following routs when men turned and ran, the names 
of the dead condemned cowardly survivors. When Lykourgos charges Leokrates 
for treason because he fled Athens shortly after its loss at Chaironeia, he says that 
the elegies on the casualty lists should have shamed the man.*” Only the dead 
escaped shame and preserved their manhood without reproach.** Long after the 
oration had been spoken, the monuments posed the question to the living: What 
will you do? 

Possible memorials of weakness and defeat, the Athenian casualty lists were 
instead transformed into monuments that acknowledged defeat and showcased 
loss in order to create a rhetoric of struggle, thus becoming emblems of strength, 
power, and resilience. What the lists most closely resembled were not Archaic 
grave monuments but contemporary inventories, lists of objects. Counterparts 
to the Athenian tribute lists, indexing the wealth flowing into the city from its 
empire, the casualty lists tallied the lives of the men spent on establishing and 
expanding its authority and showed that their bodies belonged to the city. Side by 
side on the landscape, they demonstrated the vast resources that the city could 
muster to wage war. Together, oration and lists testified to the community’s sur- 
vival over years of conflict. They chronicled danger and successes and showcased 
the Athenian attitude of daring and courage in just conflicts. 


The Status of the War Dead 


The funeral orations have been used along with other evidence to argue that the 
war dead had the same status as heroes.*» Clairmont’s Patrios Nomos (1983) in 
particular repeatedly claims that the war dead were heroes. The status of military 
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casualties in the Athenian religious framework carries important implications for 
their presence in fifth-century Athens. As heroes, they would have a reified presence 
and an ability to directly influence the living. They would receive prayers and wor- 
ship, perhaps propitiation. The public rhetoric could appeal to their blessed status 
in the afterlife to encourage others to accept sacrifice and to comfort the mourning. 

A héros occupied a particular place in the ancient Greek belief system.°° 
Though frequently translated as “hero,” a héros, such as Theseus, was not the 
same as a modern hero. Today we often call those who go to war heroes. We might 
consider someone a hero who is endowed with surpassing athletic skills or who 
risks his own security and well-being for another. In ancient Greece, such quali- 
ties would not suffice. Usually, a herös was a person who had died but continued 
to wield considerable influence on the living. Unusual circumstances often sur- 
rounded his or her death; the body itself, for instance, might be missing. Some 
heroes, such as Herakles or Achilles, offered models for behavior, but just as often, 
there was something terrifying about them and much not to be imitated, such as 
Herakles’s murderous frenzy or Achilles’s sacrilege. No one wanted to imitate 
incestuous Oidipous, even if his heroic grave protected the borders of Attica. Dead 
heroes could be munificent or potentially malevolent. In either case, unlike the 
normal dead, heroes received prayers, official and regular cult, and sacrifice. 

Were the war dead in fifth-century Athens honored as heroes? Like those 
of all dead, their graves would have been tended, honored with decorations and 
libations. Such attention does not constitute heroization; it does not set the 
war dead apart from the normal dead. To address this question of the status of 
military casualties, we must consider the language of the funeral orations and 
on the casualty lists, the iconography of the friezes and grave reliefs, and the 
rituals at the public graves. 

The Athenian war dead are never explicitly called heroes in funeral ora- 
tions. The earliest oration, delivered by Perikles in 440/39 but preserved only in 
Plutarch, says the dead have become immortal like the gods. Yet he takes a step 
back when he clarifies this statement, because both are unseen but their hon- 
ors (timai) are visible.” It does not follow that their honors were equivalent.° 
For gods and heroes, honors included regular worship and sacrifice. For the 
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dead, honors entailed such activities as burial, visits to the grave, laments, and 
libations. The purpose of such honors was neither to worship nor to propitiate 
the dead spirits. In the fifth-century funeral oration preserved via Thucydides, 
Perikles makes no allusion to heroic honors for the war dead.’ 

In the fourth century, the funeral orations convey a stronger notion that 
the war dead merited regular cult. This development is in line with changes in 
attitudes toward the status of the dead in general in the fourth century. But even 
during this period, speakers hesitate to make unequivocal statements about the 
heroism of the dead. Hyperides says that Leosthenes outdid the demigods who 
went to Troy and that the war dead received special treatment from Hades.%™ 
Demosthenes claims that the war dead are worthy of games and sacrifices 
(thysiai).55 But elsewhere, he states, “one might reasonably say” that they sit 
by the gods in the lower world and have the same position as the men of the 
past in the islands of the blessed.°° Demosthenes’s hesitation to take a strong 
stance on the status of the dead—the distance he establishes with “one might 
reasonably say"—is symptomatic of the unclear views of the Athenians on this 
issue. Elsewhere, he is even more hesitant to attribute special status to the 
dead. Before reciting fifth-century military successes, he states that “they have 
not yet been elevated to heroic status.” For Lysias, the dead are “mourned 
as mortals because of their physical nature, but celebrated in song as immor- 
tals because of their areté.” They are to receive the same honors (timai) as the 
immortals: games.9* But crucially, the immortality that the dead acquire stems 
not from any distinction in the status of their souls but from their fame, their 
kleos: Lysias calls them blessed because, though born with mortal bodies, they 
have left an immortal memory. Similarly, Isokrates compares the war dead 
from the Persian Wars to demigods because of their undying memory.'” Plato’s 
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funeral oration says, “Parents prayed not that their sons would become immor- 
tal, but brave and renowned." 

Passages in Plato’s other writing that have been adduced to demonstrate 
that the Athenians heroized their war dead need to be treated contextually and 
with care. Plato in Republic describes an ideal state, not Classical Athens. He 
writes that the war dead will become daimones but not all of them, only those 
who die gloriously. Nor are military casualties the only people able to receive 
such distinction; any who lead exceptionally good lives, no matter their cause 
of death, will be worshipped as daimones.' Similarly, in Kratylos, Sokrates says 
that when a good man dies, he has great portion (moira) and honor (timé) and 
becomes a daimon. Such philosophical discussions cannot be used to recon- 
struct widespread attitudes toward the war dead, because they do not necessar- 
ily represent either popular or official beliefs. 

The casualty lists never designate the war dead as heroes. Headings only 
describe them as men and as Athenians. The epigrams inscribed on the bases 
similarly avoid references to sacrifices, heroes, or regular cult. The base for 
the dead from Poteidaia (432) represents a possible exception and reads, in 
part: “The sky [aithér] received their souls, the earth their bodies."'^^ This termi- 
nology is similar to the language that Euripides uses to describe the heroization 
of the Hyakinthides. Athena, the chorus sings, will lodge their spirit in the air 
(aithér), and they will be called goddesses.’ But on the casualty list base, it is 
doubtful that the notion of spirits being received by the air raises the dead to 
the rank of heroes. Rather, it illustrates the affinity of the soul with breath and 
relates to cosmological conceptions of the body and soul returning to their ori- 
gins after death. Indeed, elsewhere in Euripides, the notion of the soul return- 
ing to the aithér in no way distinguishes a special status of the dead.'°° 

Another epigram, which Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood uses as the foun- 
dation of her argument that the war dead were widely heroized, on close con- 
sideration cannot support this claim.” The text opens, “Rejoice [khairete], most 
valiant ones [aristées].” The word khairete otherwise does not appear in Archaic or 
fifth-century epigrams. Although Sourvinou-Inwood demonstrates that the salute 
elevates the status of the dead and alludes through its terminology to a blessed 
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afterlife, this epigram refers not to all war dead but specifically to the cavalry.’ 
As such, it does not represent state cult for the dead. The khairete is instead one 
of several tokens of aristocratic prestige conveyed in the epigram; aristées likewise 
gestures to their noble pedigree. Later in the epigram, they are called kouroi, recall- 
ing sixth-century monumental tomb markers. So the dead knights are elevated 
not to the status of cult figures deserving worship but to the rank of sixth-century 
aristocrats. To show the blessed status of the war dead, Sourvinou-Inwood fur- 
ther argues that the funeral rhetoric surrounding them was devoid of sorrow and 
lament, in contrast to Archaic epigrams.'? While this point pertains to the funeral 
orations, whose principal task was to eulogize the dead, such epigrams as marked 
the graves of the Poteidaia and Delion dead vividly evoked the city’s grief."° They 
do not allude to a privileged status in the afterlife to comfort the living or to evoke 
a heroic presence of the dead. 

An evaluation of the public and private imagery associated with them leads 
to further negative conclusions concerning the heroic status of the war dead. 
On the casualty list friezes, iconography distinguishes the figures as mortals 
engaged in scenes of struggle and contest. The absence of heavy armor and the 
presence of occasional nudity are common artistic devices for the living and 
the dead in military scenes of the Classical period. Similarly, in architectural 
sculpture and private grave reliefs, neither attributes nor size distinguish the 
dead from the living (whether soldiers or not). As we will see in chapter 4, the 
war dead in architectural sculpture could be presented naked in dramatic and 
expressive poses, but this did not heroize them. On the contrary, nudity empha- 
sized their corporeality and their very mortality. 

Like all the dead, military casualties received certain honors at their 
graves, such as burial, libation, and the offering of wreaths and garlands. 
There was no sacrifice." But one rite that did set the war dead apart from 
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the other dead was games, called epitaphia in the Hellenistic period." The 
polemarch was in charge of these games, which may indicate a late-sixth- or 
early-fifth-century origin for the practice.” Diodorus Siculus reports that games 
were first held for those who died in the Persian Wars, and bronze prize ves- 
sels survive that seem to have been awarded in the games."+ Athletic games in 
honor of the war dead are attested by literary references in the fourth century, 
which also mention equestrian and musical components." Hellenistic ephebic 
inscriptions record torch races."° A mid-fifth-century lekythos with a runner 
holding a large torch in his right hand and a discus in his left, passing a grave- 
stone, may reflect the games, but the lekythos was found on Eretria, and the 
fabric could be local." It is not clear if the games were annual or only occurred 
in years with casualties. In any event, these competitions did not make the war 
dead heroes but bestowed on them an honor that had once been the purview of 
aristocrats alone.” As with the use of tumuli, the city appropriated aristocratic 
discourse for the war dead. As with the use of monumental casualty lists at a 
time of sumptuary restraint, the games aimed to elevate the social rather than 
the religious status of the dead. 

At Plataia, the site of an important victory in the Peloponnesian War, the 
locals honored the Spartan dead with offerings and first fruits already in the 
fifth century, but we do not hear about any special treatment for the Athenian 
dead."» And if the Plataians did honor the Athenian dead as heroes, this does 
not imply that the Athenians treated them the same way. A regular festival of 
the war dead at Plataia only began in the fourth century.”° Pausanias says that 
the Marathonians worshipped the Marathanomachoi and called them heroes, 
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but he does not indicate when the custom began. Excavations at their burial 
mound in Marathon and at the state graves on Salaminos Street have not 
uncovered evidence for repeated, ritual activity. 

Vague allusions to heroic distinctions for the Athenian war dead contrast 
with the repeated and regular worship and sacrifice given to the Tyrannicides. 
We can also draw a contrast between Athenian and Spartan practices. In 
Simonides’s encomium for the dead from Thermopylai, the poet mentions a 
sékos for the war dead and explicitly says that their grave (taphos) is an altar 
(bomos).^ Xenophon says that Spartan kings were honored “as heroes.” 
The body of Leonidas, the leader who fell in the conflict, was transferred 
from the battlefield to Sparta, where he was reinterred near the sanctuary of 
Athena Chalkioikos, next to Pausanias the Regent."^ Pausanias Periegetes fur- 
ther mentions a sanctuary (hieron) of Maron and Alpheios, who also died at 
Thermopylai.”5 At Megara, the dead from the Persian Wars were buried within 
the city and in Pausanias's time were considered heroes." An epigram for 
these dead, reinscribed in the fourth or fifth century AD, attests to the sacrifice 
of a bull to the war dead in this period and claims that this sacrifice always 
occurred."7 A private grave stele from Megara shows a soldier standing next to 
a rough altar.'”® Elsewhere, epigraphic evidence indicates that sacrifices were 
made to the war dead on Thasos in the late fifth or early fourth century.^» When 
compared with such clear heroization, the status of the Athenian war dead 
appears pronouncedly unheroic. 

Some evidence for heroic conceptions of the dead can be found in 
fourth-century funerary orations, but even here the views are ambiguous. 
Moreover, it is possible that in the fourth century, the epistemic situation had 
changed for a number of reasons, such as increasing individualism, evolving 
religious beliefs, or a temporal distance that elevated the historical war dead 
to the level of legend. In the fifth century, however, there was no organized 
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and systematic attempt at the level of the polis to worship the dead as heroes. 
Just as the public cemetery was not a fixed and delimited space, so an ambigu- 
ous status of the war dead left open a conceptual space in which individual 
mourners could form their own memories and notions of the dead. When they 
visited the grave to pour a libation, perhaps some thought they were honoring 
and remembering not just family members but heroes. Someone who shared 
Plato’s conception that good men became daimones might read the aithér on the 
Poteidaia epigram as a reference to the special status of the war dead. But if the 
imagery on private reliefs and lekythoi (chapters 6 and 7) are any indication, 
such views were not widespread. 


The Price of the Collective Memory of the Fallen 


The casualty lists shaped individual memories by presenting nearly uniform 
names that encouraged people to think of the deceased as members of a col- 
lective. Together with the public ritual and the civic space of the cemetery, the 
appearance of the names fostered the creation of a collective category of the 
fallen (hoi pesamenoi) and of a community of mourning viewers. The epitaphs 
and images accompanying the names reveal that it was the courage and virtue 
(areté) represented by this group rather than their individual achievements that 
the casualty lists encoded in the minds of mourners; their shared death rather 
than distinctive features of their separate lives united them. This emphasis 
on the memory of the dead as a collective at the expense of their memory as 
individuals was further encouraged by the anonymity that pervaded the names 
on the lists. Subsumed under the totalizing heading “These Athenians,” one 
name could reappear multiple times under the same tribal rubric, and very 
few persons were singled out with titles. As when the ashes of the dead were 
mingled and put on display in the Agora, mourners in the cemetery had dif- 
ficulty distinguishing their own dead on the lists. The absence of patronymics 
from the listed names, the tribal rubrics, the shared fields of conflict, and the 
common burial ground presented the dead to the mourners as a unified entity, 
changing the way the dead were viewed by the living. 

To remember death in battle, to participate in publicly honoring the fallen, 
entailed accepting that the moment of a man’s death trumped the value of his 
life: the beautiful death crystallized the areté of the deceased regardless of the 
life they had lived. This rhetoric did not simply supplement memories of the 
individual dead; it blurred and altered them, as a new civic identity replaced 
the fallen's former identity.3° This resulted from the intensity of the formation 


130. Similarly, Thomas 1989, 196-237. “Once immediate reminiscences died, it would be 
the official traditions or memorials which helped to prolong certain memories. Habits of 
commemoration and recall may have a cumulative effect upon the character of the traditions, 
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of the collective memories. Mourners formed powerful memories structured by 
the civic ideology as they gathered as a group, shared strong emotions, viewed 
the same tombs, and listened to one oration. Dwelling on the city’s history and 
qualities, the orators spent little time talking about the men who died or the 
circumstances of their death or encouraging their memory as individuals, but 
they assisted in the mnemonic displacement. Lysias, for instance, turns to the 
dead only in section 65 of his 81-section funeral oration. Perikles even urges 
parents of the dead to have children in order to forget the fallen, and Lysias 
pities those too old to forget the dead.” The few images accompanying the 
listed names similarly displaced private remembrance toward the collective. No 
corpse was represented to enhance the memory of the fallen, in contrast with 
the individual Archaic kouroi, which substituted a sculpted corporeal form for 
the body of the dead. 

We can be more precise about the causes and consequences of this cog- 
nitive shift, by drawing on scientific understandings of how memories are 
encoded, consolidated, and retrieved. A memory of an event is more likely to 
be strong if it is encoded under unusual circumstances, if it is reviewed fre- 
quently, if the event is deeply processed and elaborated within the mind as the 
subject searches to give it meaning, and if a retrieval cue matches the terms 
of encoding. Turning to the commemoration of the war dead, we see that the 
circumstances of encoding them were unique, as people gathered in the cem- 
etery in heightened emotional states and listened to the orations surrounded 
by tombs and other mourners. The memory of the individual dead as members 
of the war dead who accepted sacrifice for the city would have been reviewed 
at least annually in a period of war. The event of a violent end, often of a young 
man fallen before his time, required mourners to make sense of their loss, 
to comprehend the absence they faced, and to grasp the abstract notion that 
this death was a public benefit. Thus, all three components of strong memory 
formation were in place—but specifically of the publicly articulated memories. 
Crucially, studies have shown that related memories compete with one another. 
In a widely studied effect termed retrieval-induced forgetting (RIF), as the 
memory of one item is rehearsed and consolidated, the memory of a related 
item becomes weaker.’ RIF has been shown to operate at individual and social 
levels.33 Consequently, as memories in Athens conformed to the public values 
and as those memories strengthened, memories of the private and individual 


even those memories preserved by private individuals or families” (Thomas 1989, 215). 
Coman et al. 2009 and Hirst and Echterhoff 2012 demonstrate how conversations shape the 
memory of listeners and speakers. 
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aspects of the dead were less likely to be retrieved; colloquially, we might say 
they were crowded out. Certainly, people possessed some memories of friends 
and kin that no public ritual could supplant. These memories were deeply con- 
solidated and embedded, and an object, sound, or sight at home, in the city, 
or even abroad could provide a retrieval cue to recover the thought. Tokens 
and mementos that the dead had left behind or sent home would help pre- 
serve such personal memories (see figure 1.7). But when the city took the body 
and the burial ritual away from families, superimposed on private memories a 
public conception of the fallen, and rehearsed and consolidated those memo- 
ries, other related memories of the private and personal qualities of the dead 
weakened. 

This displacement of memory not only formed a community but also 
helped individuals heal from the trauma represented by the violent and early 
loss of kin and comrades, as the orators recognized. There was also a need 
to forget defeat and loss at the level of the community. Herodotos reports an 
interesting episode where the Athenians fined a tragedian for reminding them 
of their military misfortune: 


The Athenians made it clear that they were very upset about 

the capture of Miletos in many other ways and especially when 
Phrynichos wrote a tragedy called the Capture of Miletos and put it 
on, and the theater broke into tears and the Athenians fined him a 
thousand drachmas on the grounds that he had reminded them of 
their own woes, and ordered that no one could ever more produce 
this play. 


The rhetoric of the casualty lists responded to the problem of marking 
defeats and setbacks by enmeshing them into a narrative of struggle. This dis- 
placement could heal, as the city reframed traumatic events—but it also raised 
the dangerous possibility that the price of victory and defeat would be forgot- 
ten. Surveying the fifth century, Isokrates can tell his fourth-century Athenian 
audience: 


So far did [fifth-century Athenians] surpass all men in folly that 
whereas defeats humble the rest of mankind and make them more 
sensible, they did not teach those men a lesson. And yet they fell into 
more and greater [defeats] during the period of their hegemony than 
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occurred in the whole history of the city .. . . In the end they did not 
notice that they had filled the public graves with their citizens. 


Of course, Isokrates exaggerates, but he draws attention to the ways in 
which forgetfulness and lacunae caused by mnemonic displacement, selective 
emplotment, and laconic monuments coursed through the commemoration of 
war in Athens. He also raises the possibility that the way war and defeat were 
remembered might explain the city's violent history, a question that may be 
pursued in examining the portrayal of the dead in public, sacred space. 


135. Isok. 8.85-86, 88: vocobrov St durveykav &volq návtrwv avOpwnwy, Worte Tods u£v dove ai 
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TAgioot Kal peiloot xepiénecov nÀ tfj; apyiic tabtys tov Ev Anavt tH Xpovw TH TOA yeyevnuévov. . . . 
tedevtwvtes 5° EhaBov opäg abtovdc vobc uèv tApovs Todg Snpociovs tHV noAıt@v EunAnoavtes. Arrington 
2011, 179-181. 
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Sacred Space and the 
Fallen Warrior 


But for the young everything is seemly, as long as he has the splendid 
prime of lovely youth; while alive, men marvel at the sight of him 
and women feel desire, and when he has fallen among the front 
ranks, he is beautiful. 


—Tyrtaios' 


Casualties on Temples 


The institution of public burial replaced the individual body of the war 
dead in the home with mass ashes in the Agora and the cemetery. It 
was a burial process that traded on absence, and no image of a body in 
the new public space accompanied the burial. No public image repre- 
sented a specific person, and on the battle friezes on the casualty lists, 
there was no depiction of corpses, Athenian or not. The bodily pres- 
ence instantiated by an Archaic kouros was not part of the commemo- 
rative rites or the visual experience of the cemetery. So if we restricted 
our study of the presence of the war dead to the cemetery alone, as 
most studies do, we would conclude that they never received corporeal 
representation in public spaces and agree with Loraux that the beau- 
tiful dead were not given a visual form.” This might be surprising 
because, as we saw in chapter 1, the Athenians were encountering a 
new spectacle of the body in the fifth century, and at the same time, 
artists were increasingly interested in depicting bodies with a sensitiv- 
ity toward movement and anatomy. Moreover, we saw that battles were 


1. Seen. 91 below. 
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the subject of poetry, tragedy, and vase paintings, so we might expect to find 
representations of Athenian bodies in public spaces. But we might not expect 
to find them where they appear: in sacred space, on the architectural sculpture 
decorating temples. These dead figures on temples have not been discussed as 
part of the way society presented military casualties to itself, using art to convey 
norms, ideas, and values about death in battle, to shape memories of the fallen, 
and to comfort the living.3 

Austerity characterized the first decades of the public cemetery, but sacred 
spaces in Greece teemed with images of many subjects. Athenian sanctuar- 
ies contained dedications small and large, simple and elaborate, from poor 
individuals and mighty polities. Precious ornaments and clothes decorated 
magnificent cult statues, and the temples that housed the statues were richly 
embellished with myths relating to the city’s glorious past: the birth of divini- 
ties, epic struggles, and benefactions from the gods. Divinities and heroes 
loomed on akroteria, pediments, friezes, and metopes. In contrast to the public 
cemetery, sanctuaries presented a vibrant visual display. These sacred spaces 
were public. The démos was involved in commissioning, financing, and over- 
seeing the construction and decoration of the buildings, and the spaces were 
publicly available, even if not all sacred structures were open to everyone at all 
times. Athenians visited individually and in groups to worship their gods. They 
sacrificed, prayed, sang, and danced, seeking to secure their relationship to 
divine favor. Shared activities such as processions and dances fostered a sense 
of collective identity and collective memory in the presence of images and dedi- 
cations that traced the city’s history. 

When scholars discuss temples in relationship to war, it is usually as vic- 
tory monuments.‘ There is good reason for this association, since spoils not 
infrequently provided the funds for new building projects, and victory monu- 
ments surrounded sacred structures. But it will become clear throughout this 
chapter that victory and triumph rarely constituted a uniform message of archi- 
tectural sculpture—especially in the case of the Parthenon, so often hailed as 
a victory monument—and that the image of the dead and defeated Greeks has 
been neglected in scholarship. Indeed, the decoration of temples shared more 
in common with the discourse of struggle on view in the public cemetery than 
with tropaia. But it did not, as a consequence, mirror the cemetery’s iconog- 
raphy. Images in sacred space did not form a mere background to the public 
burial or merely repeat the messages conveyed there and reencode the same 
memories. Instead, they presented the dead in different forms, with overlap- 
ping but also differing results. 


3. The exception is Kousser 2009, who draws attention to defeat in the Parthenon imagery 
and interprets these representations as strategies for dealing with the trauma of the sack of 
the Akropolis. For Kousser, the images of the dead Greeks refer to the price of victory. 
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In this chapter, the representations of dead and defeated Greeks in sacred 
space will be assessed from three angles: their iconography and formal proper- 
ties, their narrative setting, and the impact of their sacred context. As the dead and 
defeated in almost all cases derived from myth and distant history, they affected 
the way the recent military casualties were conceived of and remembered. They 
constructed the schemata—to return to the language laid out in the introduction— 
used to remember the dead. After surveying Archaic examples to set the context, 
we will focus on the Parthenon and then turn to other examples of fifth-century 
Athenian architectural sculpture. 

Reading messages into architectural sculpture does not lack its critics. Tonio 
Hölscher has highlighted two particular problems of limited viewing condi- 
tions: it would have been difficult to see the decoration placed aloft in friezes, 
metopes, and pediments, and rarely would a visitor have carefully observed all of 
the imagery. He also points to the stock repertoire of decoration on the temples, 
arguing that scholars should hesitate to search for specific sculptural programs 
laden with political or ideological weight.’ This chapter does not attempt to adum- 
brate an all-encompassing program that lies behind fifth-century temples but 
instead seeks to show the new ways in which the dead were deployed in contrast 
to Archaic examples and to explain the meaning and impact of their startling pres- 
ence. Certainly since the Archaic period, temples exhibited a general interest in 
warfare, but the treatment of death takes a new turn in the Classical period, and 
the battle scenes do not all belong to a stock repertoire. Formal and iconographic 
aspects of the sculptures, within the parameters and constraints of the architec- 
tural medium, made the deceased particularly conspicuous. Moreover, the mes- 
sages that the imagery conveyed, while often enhanced (especially in the case of 
the Parthenon shield) by comparison with other images on the temple, did not 
require total and comprehensive viewing experiences in order to be understood. 


Architectural Sculpture and the Dead Prior to the Parthenon 


The important role the gods played in warfare made military subjects an obvious 
choice for temple decoration.° The military episodes usually were drawn from 
the repertoire of myth—Amazonomachy, Centauromachy, Gigantomachy, or 
Trojan War—although the earliest example of battle on architectural sculpture, 
from Chania in Crete and dating to the late eighth century, is a frieze with archers 
defending a temple from attacking chariots, and it could be a historical subject.’ 
Likewise from Crete (Prinias, c. 650), several frieze slabs possibly from a temple 


5. Hölscher 2009. 
6. See Eur. fr. 266 (Loeb): Auge accuses Athena of enjoying looking at spoils and corpses. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Fragmentary relief from a temple at Mycenae, with two creatures, perhaps 
sphinxes, lifting a dead body. C. 630 BC. H. c. 0.90 m. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum 2870. 


Photo: K. V. von Eickstedt €) Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


are decorated with armed riders and maybe foot soldiers.? Terra-cotta panels, prob- 
ably geison revetments from Vaglio in Lucania show a heroic duel framed by horse- 
men (570-560).? Also in Magna Graecia, there are various mythical battle scenes 
from metopes at Foce del Sele (570—560).? From Samos is a frieze incised with 
three upright soldiers holding spears (670-650), and mythical wars seem to have 
been the subject of the sima decoration at Ephesos (530-460)." These early exam- 
ples of warfare in architectural sculpture did not include images of death, perhaps 
because of their association with real corpses that would have polluted sacred space, 
and thus, by association, their representation was considered inappropriate.” 

The earliest example of a dead body depicted on a mainland temple is on 
the reliefs from Mycenae (figure 4.1, c. 630). Probably metopes, they show one 
or two sphinxes lifting a body.» Unfortunately, not enough is preserved of the 
temple sculpture to reconstruct the context or narrative of the scene. Dueling 
hoplites on metopes, perhaps Achilles and Memnon, seem to have been 


8. Ridgway 1993, 380-382. 

9. Ridgway 1993, 392; Rolley 1994, 228. 

10. Ridgway 1993, 348-350; Rolley 1994, 213-215; Boardman 1995, figs. 1621-7; Ridgway 
1999, 86-87. 

u. Samos, Hekatompedon II: Ridgway 1993, 380; Rolley 1994, 221; Kienast 2001; Marconi 
2007, 271, n. 4. Ephesos: Ridgway 1993, 388-389; Rolley 1994, 220-221. 
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FIGURES 4.2A-B Battle over the corpse of Antilochos and the gods weighing the fate of 
the contestants, on the east frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi. C. 525 BC. H. 0.64 
m. Delphi Archaeological Museum. 

Photo © Erin Babnik. 


separated by a triglyph at the Temple of Artemis on Corfu (580-570), which 
would preclude the presence of a corpse between them.“ At Sparta, that most 
militaristic of poleis, the warriors on terra-cotta reliefs (570—560) that may be 
metopes are on foot and horseback, not engaged in combat.5 Apart from the 
example from Mycenae, defeated Greeks do not appear again on architectural 
sculpture until the Homeric duel over the corpse of Antilochos on the east 
frieze ofthe Siphnian Treasury (c. 525), with the gods nearby weighing the souls 
(psychostasia) of the combatants (figures 4.2a-b).’° This relationship between 


14. One hoplite is preserved with a hand on his elbow, reminiscent of dueling hoplites 
from the Trojan War framed by women. Temple of Artemis: Boardman 1991, figs. 187-187.6; 
Ridgway 1993, 276-281, 338; Rolley 1994, 190, 206. 


15. Ridgway 1993, 335-336, 358, n. 8.6. 


16. Boardman 1991, figs. 130, 211-212.4; Ridgway 1993, 392-395; Rolley 1994, 228-230; Neer 
2001. 
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divinities and the dead is worth remembering; it has consequences for how we 
understand some aspects of the war dead on Athenian sculpture. 

A defeated Greek found in the Athenian suburbs has been attributed to 
the Amazonomachy with Herakles and Telamon on the west pediment of the 
Temple of Apollo at Aigina (c. 520-510), but the attribution is not definite.” 
From the same island, the later Temple of Aphaia had two scenes from Troy: on 
the east pediment, the first sack of Troy by Herakles and Telamon, and on the 
west, the second sack by Agamemnon and Telamon's son Aias (figures 4.3a-b, 
c. 4708)." It is difficult to distinguish sides in these compositions, but by this 
time, the pediments certainly do not hesitate to depict death in war. 

Aigina aside, dead giants appear more consistently than humans in archi- 
tectural sculpture. At Corfu, dead giants occupied the corners of the pediment.” 
The north frieze of the Siphnian Treasury displayed a violent Gigantomachy 
(figures 4.4a-b). So, too, did the pediment of the Megarian Treasury at 
Olympia (510-500).” 

The first defeated Greek in Athenian-sponsored architecture is an 
Amazon's opponent in the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (figure 4.5, 480s).” 
Giants, too, may be casualties: Athena conquers a giant on a Late Archaic pedi- 
ment from the Akropolis.» But most of the images of death in sacred space in 
Athens in the Archaic period were of animals killing animals, a motif that was 
repeated several times: a lioness mauls a bull on an early-sixth-century pediment, 
and several decades later, a lion and a lioness kill a bull.^* These images of lions 
killing their prey may have had an apotropaic function, but they also index the 
power and authority of the divinity.” 

Sacred buildings, sometimes constructed from spoils, often filled with 
booty and surrounded by military dedications, were appropriate places to depict 
war. The representation of defeated Greeks, however, was not a prerequisite for 
these scenes. The Assyrian palaces, in contrast, contained hundreds of violent 
battle reliefs, without a dead Assyrian in them. There is a formal explanation for 


17 Walter-Karydi 1986; Ridgway 1993, 296-297, 323, n. 7.41, 325, n. 7.47. 
18. Ridgway 1970, 13-17; Boardman 1991, figs. 206-206.6; Rolley 1994, 202-205. On the 
question of the date and number of pediments, see Stewart 2008, 593-596. 


19. Only one giant, though, is preserved. Boardman 1991, fig. 187.5; Ridgway 1993, 279; 
Rolley 1994, 190. 

20. See n. 16 above. 
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FIGURES 4.3A-B Dying warriors at Troy from the west and east pediments of the 
Temple of Aphaia at Aigina. C. 470s BC. Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen und 
Gyptothek. 


Photo © Erin Babnik. 


the presence of the defeated Greek: he conveniently solved the problem of how 
to fill the triangular space of the pediment, since he could fit into the corners of 
the gable without distortion of scale. The temples at Corfu and Aigina exploited 
this use of the dead. But already at Mycenae, the dead man appears on a rectan- 
gular frieze, so formal explanations cannot provide the only answer. Perhaps a 
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FIGURES 4.4A-B Two details of the battle between the gods and giants on the north 
frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi: Apollo and Artemis; Hera and Athena. C. 525 
BC. H. 0.64 m. Delphi Archaeological Museum. 

Photo © Erin Babnik. 


better approach is to consider how the motif relates to the building’s function, 
to the fact that these are religious buildings, appropriate places to think about 
death and to articulate the relationship between mortals and immortals. Here, 
the illustration of human mortality evoked the power and supremacy of the 
gods, a message echoed in many other scenes on temples, where gods triumph 
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FIGURE 4.5 An Amazon slays an Athenian on a metope from the Athenian Treasury at 
Delphi. 480s BC. H. 0.67 m. Delphi Archaeological Museum. 


Photo © Erin Babnik. 


over animals and giants alike. The juxtaposition of the combat over the corpse 
and the weighing of souls on the Siphnian Treasury aptly illuminates the gulf 
between mortals and immortals and gives the gods the power over human fate. 
In the cosmic order, when the gods were seen to partake, even indirectly, of 
the killing—slaying animals and giants or weighing souls—death had a part. 
Interestingly, the Greek word for the order of the world and for architectural 
sculpture were the same: kosmos.?° Does the sacred structure give some order 
to the death it frames? Certainly, the dead in sacred space seem to have been 
more than a formal solution to problems in architectural decoration and more 
than a narrative need, particularly in fifth-century Athens. 


The Conspicuous Dead on the Parthenon 


In comparison with the temples described above, the Parthenon presents 
many more dead and defeated Greeks. The dead on the Parthenon are among 


26. Kosmos: Marconi 2004, esp. 211. 
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some of the first on Athenian buildings, where earlier mostly dead animals 
or giants appeared. A particularly vivid display of death in battle appears on 
the west metopes (figures 4.6a-f, 4.7, 4.8, ).7 These sculptures were oriented 
toward the Propylaia, the gateway to the sanctuary, and thus faced the visitor 
entering the sacred space of the Akropolis. Carved in high relief and painted 
between 447 and 438 BC, they were once much more visible than they are 


FIGURES 4.6A-F Greeks and Amazons battle on the casts of Parthenon metopes 
West II, III, V, IX, XI, and XIII. 447-438 BC. H. 1.20 m. Basel, Antikenmuseum und 
Sammlung Ludwig, Skulpturhalle. 


Photo: D. Widmer. 


27. West metopes: Michaelis 1870-1871, 148-151; Ebersole 1899; Praschniker 1954; Bothmer 
1957, 208-209; Brommer 1967, 3-21, 186-190, 241-242; Berger 1986, 99-107; Wesenberg 
1983; Knell 1990, 102-103; Castriota 1992, 143-151; Schwab 2005, 178-183; Barringer 2008, 
67-69. The literature on the Parthenon itself is vast. Recent surveys: Gruben 2001, 173-190; 
Holtzmann 2003, 101-144; Hurwit 2004. 
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FIGURE 4.6 (Continued) 


today.^? The early Christians, perhaps in the fifth or sixth century, badly dam- 
aged the metopes, followed by an explosion in 1687. Drawings reveal that in 
the eighteenth century, most of the harm had already been done, and several 
more centuries of weathering further decreased the legibility of the scenes. 
Yet despite the difficulties presented by the poor condition of the metopes, it 
is possible to discuss the basic features of their compositions. 

Although at first, many scholars thought the scenes consisted of Greeks 
fighting Persians, Burkhardt Wesenberg’s close study of the remains—noting 
in particular the naked arms and legs of the riders—has convinced most schol- 
ars that the Greeks confront riders in Amazon rather than Persian garb.?? This 
is not the first time the Athenians decorated metopes with an Amazonomachy. 
Two fragments of a high-relief metope with a horse and rider have been found 
apparently on the south slope of the Akropolis. These have been associated 
with an Amazon rider in the National Museum and date to the Late Archaic 
period. The building the Amazon rider may have decorated is unknown, but 
it could have been on the Akropolis.3° The Amazonomachy also appeared on 
the Late Archaic Athenian Treasury at Delphi, with the heroes Herakles and 
Theseus. When compared with these earlier examples, what is striking about 
the Parthenon metopes is the number of dead and defeated Athenians, whose 
presence on a building often called a victory monument deserves discussion. 

The figure on the northernmost metope is a lone Amazon on horseback. 
There is no sign of an opponent, and ifa drill hole near her knee once held part 


28. Building accounts of the Parthenon: IG D 436-451. Date: Brommer 1967, 174-175; 
Ridgway 1981, 16-17. 
29. Wesenberg 1983. 


30. Athens Akropolis 13530 and 13531. The fragment from the National Museum has no 
inventory number. Despinis 1986; Ridgway 1999, 158. 


FIGURE 4.7 Drawings and reconstructions of Parthenon metopes West I-VII by Camillo 
Praschniker. 


Photo: David Connelly, after Praschniker 1954. 
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FIGURE 4.8 Drawings and reconstructions of Parthenon metopes West VIII-XIV. by 
Camillo Praschniker. 


Photo: David Connellly, after Praschniker 1954. 
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of her spear, then the weapon could not have been pointed at any figure below 
her horse. The other thirteen metopes represent either an Amazon and an 
Athenian fighting on foot or an Amazon rider facing an Athenian hoplite. The 
two composition types alternate for five metopes, then the rider composition 
is repeated for three metopes, and then the compositions alternate again for 
five metopes. There is a clear compositional arrangement to the entire series. 
Where “A” is the lone Amazon, “F” indicates a Greek and an Amazon fighting 
on foot, and “H” indicates the Amazon on horseback confronts a Greek hoplite, 
the composition can be diagrammed as: 


A—F—H—F—H—F—H—H—H—F—H—F—H—F 


This organization clearly privileges the scene of an Amazon rider confront- 
ing a Greek hoplite both numerically (7:6) and compositionally, since three 
rider groups are centrally located. And as an analysis of these scenes will show, 
it is in the rider images in particular that the Greek not only loses but is dra- 
matically crushed. The poor preservation of these metopes is one of the reasons 
they rarely have been discussed, so it will be useful to examine each metope in 
turn and to note how the widely reproduced reconstruction drawings by Camillo 
Praschniker (figure 4.8) need modifying. 

In II, the first metope after the lone Amazon rider, an Amazon holds her 
weapon over her head and strides boldly toward her Greek opponent. Enough 
of his legs are visible to indicate that he is fleeing or, more precisely, attempting 
to flee, for he is mid-turn, with his left leg pointing out and his right leg heading 
right. The cause for his flight seems to have been a wound in his leg: a drill hole 
in his left thigh once probably held an arrow. The blood from the wound would 
have been added in red paint. 

Metope III is the first rider group. Here the Greek is under the Amazon’s 
horse, trying to crawl away. He is completely naked, his genitals clearly visible. 
There is a drill hole in his right hip, where he was once probably pierced. Thus, 
Praschniker’s drawing should be modified to show the Amazon’s spear descend- 
ing at a more vertical angle, and the spear tip should not be visible, since it would 
have been buried in the Greek’s leg.” Again, blood from the wound would have 
been added in paint. The Greek attempts to crawl away from the Amazon, but his 
portrayal is devoid of energy. Even his feet lie flat rather than drive actively. He is 
attempting to move not just to the right but out, toward us. In particular, his right 
arm is behind his body, and his left arm is in very low relief, while his knees proj- 
ect out of the metope field. 

The Amazon on V raises her horse even higher than on III, leaning far 
back. The Greek is naked and turned in such a way that his genitals again 
would have been visible. His legs are crossed—his motion arrested—and lie 


31. Brommer 1967, 7. 
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flat on the ground, while his torso arches upward. In his right hand, he may 
have held a sword. 

The next two metopes are badly damaged, but William Stahl Ebersole argued 
that VI contained a group fighting on foot, and on VII, an Amazon rider rear- 
ing over a dying Greek has been identified. According to Praschniker, who did 
not draw VII because of its poor state of preservation, the Greek’s right leg was 
bent and the knee raised, and his right arm was lifted vertically. This metope is 
the first of the three central rider metopes. At the center of the next metope is a 
feature, more lumpy than craggy, that has been interpreted as either a rock or a 
fallen horse. The latter seems more likely.? Over our fallen horse rides, from left, 
another horse, whose rear end and rear left leg are visible. Confronting the horse 
is a figure taking a huge stride, with the leg above the lumpy feature bent at an 
obtuse angle. His forward foot is in front of the confronting horse’s rear leg, and 
his back foot is visible near the bottom right corner of the metope. The striding 
figure who fell from his horse should be identified as a Greek, with a mantle 
draped over his left arm. Whether or not he is the Athenian hero Theseus, as some 
have thought to see in this metope, is impossible to determine. 

Metope IX, the last of the central series, again shows a riding Amazon tri- 
umphing over a Greek. The defeated man leans back on an arm. Praschniker 
believed he raised his right forearm, but Frank Brommer pointed out that there 
was no trace of this hand on the well-preserved underbody and lower side of the 
horse and postulated that it had returned to the Greek’s head. It is also possible 
that he held a spear or arrow lodged in his body. 

The only Greek corpse on the western metopes, and one of only two on 
the Parthenon, lies on the ground of XI, naked, head to the left (unlike the 
other defeated Greeks), rolled onto his right to face outward, with his right arm 
wrapped around his head. The legs are crossed, the top leg passing in front 
of the bottom leg, which rises slightly toward the foot. The Amazon does not 
appear to brandish any weapons but rides from right to left, her cape flowing 
behind her. The last Greek to die, on XIII, does so no more heroically than the 
others, lifting a cloak or shield in weak defense.* 


32. Ebersole 1899, 418-419; Praschniker 1954, 22-25; Brommer 1967, 10-11. 


33. Already suggested by Michaelis 1870-1871, 150. The horse has fallen forward and out of 
the metope. Its raised haunches are visible, as is its left foreleg, bent to the left. Its back curves 
downward sharply toward the middle of the body, and then the rear part juts back upward. 
The horse’s head probably disappeared under the body. On the south frieze of the Temple 
of Apollo at Bassai, a horse is falling, and one can see how its head soon will fold under its 
body. From the same temple, a dead centaur provides a parallel for the posture of the horse 
on the Parthenon, although there the bend of the back is less sharp than on the Parthenon 
metope, and the centaur’s sprawled arm assumes the position of the horse’s sprawled front 
leg. On the Akropolis, horses lose their riders on the south frieze of the Temple of Athena 
Nike (blocks l and e). 


34. Schwab 2005, 181-182, suggests that the Greek may have held a shield added in bronze. 
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As a whole, these western metopes held brutal representations of agon in 
which Greeks died spectacularly at the hands of a powerful foe. The repeated 
schema of cavalry facing foot soldier formally presented the Amazon in an 
elevated, superior position. The vertical angle of her spear further enforced 
the hierarchy of the composition and heightened the sense of force behind 
her blow. The death of Greeks on the western metopes of the Parthenon is all 
the more conspicuous in the context of the rest of the sculptural program. For 
while some Athenians defeat Amazons, they do not use horses and so cannot 
enjoy the same degree of triumph as the rearing Amazons. Most important, 
there are no Amazon counterparts to the Athenian corpse. And on the south- 
ern metopes, it is again the corpse of a Greek, and only of a Greek, that appears 
(figure 4.9). On the northern metopes, with scenes from the Trojan War, the 
corpses associated with the monumental paintings of this subject at Delphi by 
the mural painter Polygnotos are absent. The gods on the eastern metopes, of 
course, have the upper hand in their battle against the giants, but no giants are 
dead. Within this sculptural ensemble, the Greek side was characterized and 
marked by death. In contrast to the public cemetery, the defeated Athenian 
was given a visual, corporeal presence. 

These scenes of military casualties merit comment in the context of 
mid-fifth-century Athenian art. While vase painters in the early fifth century 
did depict violent combat, in the High Classical period of the Parthenon, 
they favored images of undecided conflict, in which there were no clear 
winners and losers. Katherine Schwab’s thorough search for parallels to 
the Parthenon metopes proved how distinctive the iconography was: for 
West III, V, IX, and XI, she could find no comparanda in vase paintings of 
Amazonomachies.’° 

The southern metopes indicate the extent to which the struggle and defeat 
of Greeks was not unique to those on the west but permeated the Parthenon’s 
sculpture. The metopes on this side are the best preserved on the building, 
spared Christian destruction perhaps because the contest between Lapiths 
and centaurs was seen to represent the struggle of man against sin. The 
center metopes (XI, XIII-XXV) were destroyed by the explosion of 1687 but 
were recorded in earlier drawings (1674) by Jacques Carrey.3? Unfortunately, 
these have offered no clear solutions to the scenes on XIII-XXI, which have 


35. Muth 2008, 403-405. 
36. Schwab 1988, 194-195, 199, 203, 208. 


37. South metopes: Michaelis 1870-1871, 127-137; Brommer 1967, 71-129, 181, 222-240; 
Ridgway 1981, 19-20; Berger 1986, 77-98; Knell 1990, 98-101; Castriota 1992, 152-165; Korres 
1994a, 68-69; Mantis 1997; Schwab 2005, 173-178; Barringer 2008, 74-80. 


38. Ridgway 1981, 16, n. 1. 
39. Bowie and Thimme 1971, 46-53. 


FIGURES 4.9A-E Greeks confront centaurs on Parthenon metopes South IV, IX, 
XXVIII, and XXX, and a young man (variously identified) perishes on South XVI. 447- 
438 BC. H.1.20 m. London, British Museum. 


Photo © Erin Babnik. Metope XVI photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 
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FIGURE 4.9 (continued) 


no centaurs and may even represent an entirely different event.4° Nevertheless, 
the framing Centauromachy is clearly evident, and on five metopes, the cen- 
taur violently triumphs over his Lapith opponent (figures 4.9a-d). On Metope 
I (not illustrated), a centaur holds a Greek in a headlock, the Greek’s head 
facing downward, the centaur’s powerful arm raised to deliver the final blow. 
Although the Greek aimed a weapon at the flesh between the centaur’s haunch 
and underside (a drill hole is still visible), the compositional arrangement places 
the centaur in a superior position. On IV, a Greek sits back on a folded leg while 
a centaur wielding a hydria rears over him. Carrey’s drawing shows that his 
right hand did not engage in defensive maneuvers, and the shield focuses our 
eye on the encounter between Lapith’s face and centaur’s hoof. The centaur 
on IX, like a wrestler, lifts his opponent off the ground with his left arm, while 
his right hand prepares a blow. The Greek, legs flailing, falls over a dinos or 
a hydria. On XXVIII, a centaur rears over a Greek corpse, whose body is bent 


40. Interpretations of these metopes are conveniently presented in a table in Berger 1986, 
92-93. Westervelt 2004, 69-100, argues that they represent the wedding procession that was 
disrupted by the centaurs. 
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over a folded chlamys, head lolling without life.# The centaur’s tail, as on IX, 
is raised from the momentum of his downward leap as he triumphs over his 
opponent.*^ A centaur on XXX grabs by the hair a Greek who has fallen back- 
ward onto a folded leg, his left hand holding a rock for support rather than 
defense, his face contorted in effort and fear. Finally, although the subject mat- 
ter ofthe scene on one of the middle metopes, XVI, is subject to dispute, again 
we encounter death: at the right, an older man gestures in exclamation at the 
young man before him, whose falling state, contorted neck, and upturned face 
indicate his demise (figure 4.96). 

Composition, figuration, and context rendered these dead and defeated 
Greeks conspicuous to the ancient visitor of the Akropolis. The absence of 
non-Greek corpses from the Parthenon drew attention to the presence of 
wounded Greeks, and the organization of the western metopes, with three 
rider scenes at the center, underscored their importance to the overall sculp- 
tural program. Distinctive postures of death and defeat and framing devices 
rendered the Greek highly visible. On South XXVIII, for instance, the leering 
pelt draped over the centaur's arm draws attention to the figure and status of 
the supine vanquished, while the deceased's left arm and chlamys lift his body 
into the field of vision. The defeated Greek on South XXX is also elevated, as he 
crouches on a raised ground line resembling a pedestal. He is transformed as 
if into a statue on a base, and the folds of his chlamys silhouette his presence. 

The poor state of preservation of many of the metopes means that on 
the west, north, and east sides, it is difficult to reconstruct the positions of 
heads, and even on the south side, heads are missing. Nevertheless, it is clear 
from the metopes that the dead and dying Greeks not only invite spectatorship 
but repeatedly meet our gaze. This frontal posture distinguishes the defeated 
on the Parthenon from other figures. The faces are frontal on the corpse on 
West XI and possibly on the defeated Greek on West V. On the southern side 
of the building, the Lapith on South XXX confronts the viewer with his gaze, 
while the only other figures on this well-preserved side to adopt such a posi- 
tion are the women flanking the frontal cult statue on South XXI. The giant on 
East VI assumes a posture close to the Lapith of South XXX but looks toward 
the god opposing him rather than outward.^ Thus, the outward stare of the 


41. Robertson 1984, 208, reads the south-central metopes as representing scenes from the 
life of Daidalos and proposes that the corpse on XXVIII belongs to him. 


42. Ridgway 1981, 21, suggests that the tail may have been recut. 


43. For XVI, the provenances of the various fragments are listed in Brommer 1967, 100-101; 
Mantis 1997. Discussion in Westervelt 2004, 87-89. 


44. This reconstruction follows Praschniker 1928, 203, fig. 123. He pictures the giants on 
East II and III facing outward (192, fig. 119; 194, fig. 120), but these metopes are much more 
damaged than East VI, and the facial positions of the giants are more hypothetical. The draw- 
ings by Feodor Ivanovitch, Lord Elgin's draftsman, show no frontal faces: Smith 1910, 37, figs. 
67a, 68a; 38, fig. 69a. 
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defeated on the Parthenon seems, with a few exceptions, to be reserved for 
the dying Greeks. Such glances are not unknown in Greek art, but they are 
not very common.* In addition to dying warriors, Gorgons, satyrs, komasts, 
symposiasts, losing athletes, and musicians on occasion adopt the guise. The 
posture of the frontal face indicates that the figure has entered a liminal state. 
As his vision leaves the plane of the sculpted or painted field and ceases to 
interact with the surrounding images, so, too, his psyché inhabits a conceptual 
space that is set apart. He is the musician transported by music, the symposiast 
transformed by wine, and the warrior at the edge of the Styx, who invite us to wit- 
ness and acknowledge their changed states. The postures of the Lapith on South 
XXX and the corpse on West XI represent the liminal state of the deceased, and 
they draw attention to their presence and to their status as they break the narrative 
and gaze at the spectator. 

The fallen have a much more prominent place on the Parthenon than on 
any prior sacred structure. The difference with earlier representations is evident 
in their number. Moreover, it is worth comparing the effect of the metope form, 
which isolates each scene, with earlier pediments.^ó The framing triglyphs that 
divided each pair of antagonists arrested the eye’s horizontal movement along the 
Doric frieze. The effect of the dying on these sculpted metopes can be contrasted 
with the effect of battle scenes placed in pediments, such as the sculptures in 
the east pediment of the Temple of Aphaia at Aigina (figures 4.3a-b), where the 
conflict smoothly unfolds from the center of the pediment and can be grasped as 
a whole by the scanning eye. The presence of the deceased melds into the rush 
of action and movement. In contrast, on the Parthenon, the compositions are 
isolated from one another. 

The gazes of these conspicuous dead activate the surrounding space and 
invite, even demand, contemplation. Together, the dead and defeated Greeks chal- 
lenge the scholarly consensus that victory pervades the Parthenon sculptures. 
This notion has a long history. Already in 1444, the Venetian traveler Cyriacus of 
Ancona claimed in a letter that the Parthenon frieze represented the victories of 
the Athenians in the age of Perikles. Later scholars have conceived ofa Parthenon 
program commemorating or symbolizing specific victories, praising military 
achievements, making claims to Athenian hegemony, or serving as a victory 
monument.‘ But the building project was not financed from war spoils per se, a 


45. Frontisi-Ducroux 1986; Korshak 1987; Frontisi-Ducroux 1988. 
46. Metope frame: Osborne 2000, 230, 235-242; Osborne 2009, 3, 6. 
47. Bodnar 1960, 53. 


48. E.g., Michaelis 1870-1871, 35; Herington 1955, 2-3, 49; Harrison 1967, 27; Gauer 1968b, 
128; Boersma 1970, 68-69; Thomas 1976, 27, 40; Wesenberg 1983, 206-208; Castriota 1992, 
134-138; Gauer 1992, 221-222; Lapatin 2001, 67; Neils 2001, 186-189; Hurwit 2004, 243-244 
(underscoring the importance of agön but still privileging victory); Barringer 2008, 82-83, 
205; Kousser 2009, 275 (but see above, n. 3). Skepticism about the victory thesis: Ridgway 
1981, 18-19. 
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prerequisite of a trophy, and a passage often cited to show that the Parthenon was 
so financed actually implies the opposite. Demosthenes in one oration describes 
the fifth-century Athenians as those “who built the Propylaia and the Parthenon, 
and adorned the other temples with spoils from the Persians.”49 The orator does 
not cast the Parthenon as a victory monument but distinguishes it from other 
buildings built from Persian spoils. Certainly, references to victory pervade the 
imagery of the Parthenon program: Nikai were on the akroteria, in the cult statue’s 
hand, crowning Athena in the east metopes, and driving her chariot on the west 
pediment.” But a victory monument thesis cannot easily explain the presence of 
so many Athenian dead, who need to be situated in a cultural discourse about the 
presence, memory, and value of the war dead. 


Myth, History, and the Memory of the Dead 


The narratives on the western and southern metopes, with their dead Greeks, 
were selected because they resonated in particular ways with recent historical 
events. The ability of myth to transcend the barrier between past and present 
is most evident with the subject matter of the western metopes. In the fifth 
century, a version of the Amazonomachy particularly relevant for contempo- 
rary Athenians developed, which encouraged a strong equation of Amazons 
with Persians (who wore similar clothing) and in which the Akropolis played 
an important part." According to this version, Amazons invaded Attica and 
attacked Athens, either in a futile attempt to recover their queen, who had been 
abducted by Theseus, or unprovoked. Pindar knew of this Amazonomachy,;? 
and according to the fifth-century historian Herodotos, the Athenians cited this 
battle when justifying their right to an honored position in the ranks at Plataia 
in 479.3 In Aischylos's tragedy Eumenides of 458, the Amazons even encamp 
on the Areopagos, from which the Persians had launched their attack on the 
Akropolis in 480.54 The Amazonomachy is a standard feature of the catalog of 
exploits in the funeral oration, and the Amazon invasion of Attica makes its 
first secure appearance in art in the wall paintings of the Theseion in the 470s. 


49. Dem. 2243: oi ta nponbAaıa kai tov napdev@v’ oikodounoavres éxeivor Kai TAM’ and cv 
BapBapwv iepà koopioavtes. A connection to victory might be more clear in Dem. 22.76-77 and 
24.184-185, where the building is referred to as a dedication (ava8nua). 


50. Hurwit 2004, 240-241, with more examples. 


51. Boardman 1982; Tyrrell 1984, 3-22; Castriota 1992, 47-53. Amazonomachies with 
Theseus: LIMC s.v. Amazones, nos. 230-247. 


52. Paus. 7.2.7. 
53. Hdt. 9.274. 
54. Aisch. Eum. 685-689; see Hdt. 8.52.1. 
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FIGURE 4.10 Column drums from the Old Temple of Athena Polias, destroyed by the 
Persians and built into the north wall of the Akropolis. 


Photo: courtesy of Hans R. Goette. 


A little later, in the 460s, an Amazonomachy was juxtaposed with the battle of 
Marathon in the Stoa Poikile in the Agora.5 These invading Amazons are the 
subject of the western metopes. Appropriately, the metopes are oriented in the 
direction of the erstwhile Amazon and Persian camp on the Areopagos. 

The Athenians carefully preserved reminders of the destruction wrought 
by the Persian sack of the Akropolis, building column drums into the cita- 
del walls (figure 4.10) and leaving the foundations (and perhaps more) of 
the burnt Temple of Athena visible.5° Less traumatic memories were com- 
memorated with both public victory monuments and private dedications to 
the gods that filled the sanctuary space. Given the continuity of ritual and 
belief and given Greek votive practices, there was no escaping history in sacred 
space. Representations of myth intersected and echoed the commemoration 
of more recent historical events. For the Athenian viewer, the dead in the 
Centauromachies and Amazonomachies on the Akropolis were not just any 
dead but their dead. This is important in light of the absent corpse in the pub- 
lic cemetery. Gazing on the southern metopes, the Athenians must have iden- 
tified with the Lapiths. Not only did Theseus, their mythical king, fight on the 
side of the Lapiths, but the bestial nature of their centaur opponents—under- 
scored by their snarling, grimacing faces—ensured that the viewer’s sympathy 
lay with the Greeks. On the western metopes, Athenians looked on Athenians 
who had died against the Amazons. But given the close association between 
myth and history, particularly in a sacred setting surrounded by dedications 


55. Theseion: Paus. 7.2.7, where the version of the Amazonomachy is identifiable because 
Pausanias says it is the same war that appears on the Parthenon shield and the base of 
Pheidias's Olympian Zeus (on the latter, see Paus. 5.11.7). Stoa Poikile: Paus. 1.15.2-3. 


56. Ferrari 2002; Kousser 2009, 269-272. 
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and reminders of the Persian War, viewing these dead Greeks also encouraged 
the Athenians to think of their ancestors who died facing the Persians. What 
Athenian could have seen a Greek succumbing to an Amazon and not thought 
of the Marathon monument, forming such a central component of the pub- 
lic cemetery’s topography? The parallels between myth and history did not 
end there; visitors to the Akropolis looking at the conspicuous sculpted dead 
would think of the more recent military casualties, too. In a city where they no 
longer saw the bodies of their war dead, sacred space provided the place for 
viewing corpses. 

Myth did not just awaken these memories of the recent dead, but it also 
inscribed the fallen into a larger group. Just as the funeral oration provided a 
long list of struggles in which Athenians had died and the public graves clus- 
tered around paradigmatic military and political triumphs, the architectural 
sculpture depicted moments of sacrifice from the past. As the Athenians in 
myth had died for the city, so, too, had the recent dead, and all belonged to 
the same category of civic dead. As with the Tyrannicide tomb, the notion 
of death for the city thereby acquired a long pedigree. Moreover, myth com- 
mented on the qualities of the dead. The myths offered vehicles to denote 
the character (éthos) of the protagonists.” The opponents were bestial, wild, 
untamed, while the Greeks were poised, strong, and righteous. The myths 
shaped cognitive frames of remembrance (schemata) in which death was 
inscribed onto a long history of Athenian struggle. Thus, an ideology—a way 
of thinking—took shape through interaction with these powerful images, 
whose location in a sacred setting and on sacred buildings showed that the 
gods approved and sanctioned this mentality. The mythical representations 
on temples justified and normalized the traumatic loss many mourners had 
suffered. 

The argument to this point has relied on subject matter, composition, 
and context. A closer look at iconography, however, reveals some perplexing 
details in the representation of the dead. The metopes, particularly the west- 
ern metopes that first met the visitor to the Akropolis, did not only represent 
death in battle but represented a particular type of death. To grasp the signifi- 
cance of the iconography, some discussion of Greek warfare is in order. The 
success of a hoplite army depended on the cohesion ofthe ranks. Each soldier 
carried a large, round shield strapped over his left forearm. When the ranks 
of hoplites were in tight formation, each hoplite's shield covered not only 
his left flank but also the right flank of his neighbor. This defensive posture 
protected all individuals (except the man stationed at the far right of the line) 
and presented the enemy with a formidable wall of bronze—but only if each 
man held his place. One's safety depended on the courage of one's right-hand 


57. Castriota 1992. 
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FIGURE 4.11 Red-figure stamnos attributed to the Berlin Painter, with a hop- 
lite staggering backward, wounded in the leg. C. 500-480 BC. H. 0.34 m. Munich, 
Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen 2406. 


Photo: Renate Ktihling. 


neighbor. If a hoplite fled, the ranks would disintegrate. The important thing 
for both cohesion and success was to keep moving forward, since the army 
that did not flee would win the day. The purpose of the battle was to gain 
possession of the field, and the army that could move forward while main- 
taining order and discipline would stand the best chance of acquiring the 
contested territory. To die heroically required facing one’s opponent until the 
bitter end. This concept of death can frequently be found in fifth-century 
Athenian images. Most often, it is conveyed through a “folded-leg” iconogra- 
phy, where the defeated falls, leans, or sits backward, with his rear leg bent. 
He either looks forward toward his opponent or (less frequently) backward 
toward the ground, but in all cases, both feet point forward. A leg wound 
is often visible and is the obvious cause for the fall, as on a stamnos by the 
Berlin Painter in Munich (figure 4.1).5° We can infer from this image that the 
warrior on the right had been positioned with his right leg forward, and his 


58. BA 201956; ARV? 207.137; Para 343; BAdd? 194; Muth 2008, u5, fig. 67. 
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FIGURE 4.12 Red-figure volute krater attributed to the Painter of the Woolly Satyrs, with 
an Amazonomachy. The defeated Greek at the center holds a broken sword. C. 450 BC. 
H. 0.64 m. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1907 (07.286.84). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, New York. 


opponent stabbed him in this leg (the blood flows profusely), forcing him to 
reel backward and put his weight on his good left leg. A second warrior fre- 
quently stationed behind the folded-leg hoplite, striving to cover him with a 
shield, underscores that the figure in this position is vulnerable.* It is often 
clear that the hoplite has lost his spear, for not only does he frequently wield 
a sword, but he also can be killed in the process of drawing his weapon from 
the scabbard. The folded-leg pose conveys courage in the face of despair, as 
the defeated fights with his last breath in a last-ditch stance. The Greek on the 
volute krater by the Painter of the Woolly Satyrs has even lost use of his sword 
(figure 4.12).°° Adopting a variant of the folded-leg position, he holds a broken 
sword pommel in his right hand as he dies. 


59. Cup by Douris, New York private collection; Muth 2008, 195, fig. 120. 
60. BA 207099; ARV? 613.1, 1662; Para 397; BAdd? 131. 
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The folded-leg pose results in a corpse type characterized by one straight 
leg and one bent, knee in the air.“ The wounded leg has become the straight 
leg of the corpse, and as the figure has fallen backward, dead, the foot of the 
folded leg has remained on the ground, elevating the knee. On the Parthenon, 
the Greek in West IX is between the folded-leg type and the bent-knee corpse 
type. The left leg is straight and flat on the ground, and the Greek no longer 
supports himself on a folded leg but sits on the ground, the good leg bent. Ina 
moment, he will be a corpse. The Greek on West XIII assumes a position close 
to the folded-leg type. One leg is bent, the other rises nearly vertically, and in a 
seated position, he faces the onslaught of the Amazon. Both of these Greeks, 
though defeated, are presented with an iconography that implies courage and 
resistance. However, the actions of their heads and hands significantly weaken 
their appearances. On IX, the Greek turns his head backward, his right hand 
probably holds the spear in his body, and his left hand rests on the ground. The 
right hand of the Greek on XIII similarly engages in no aggressive action but 
lies on the ground. The dead and dying are depicted in an iconographic posture 
that is only heroic in part. 

The postures of the Greeks on West II, III, V, and XI are even more star- 
tling, because they flee. This is evident from the position of their feet. The 
relationship between the corpse on XI and the Amazon horse, for instance, 
indicates that the Greek was not facing the Amazon when he died, for his feet 
proceed in the same direction as the horse gallops. Similarly, on II, although 
the Greek is not a casualty, the position of his feet indicates that he is turning 
to run. Hardly heroic, this stance recalls fleeing women. Even more dramatic 
and pathetic is the posture of the Greeks on III and V, where the Greeks crawl 
away. Both feet are directed away from the enemy, and at least one knee is 
down. This posture often is associated with giants rather than hoplites. For 
instance, on the north frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, the giant 
Porphyrion crawls away from Hera, as does the giant whom Athena attacks on 
Parthenon East Metope IV (figure 4.4b; figure 4.13). 

Although some Greeks offer resistance, the crawling posture of the 
Athenians, the frontal stance of the Lapith, and the position of corpses under 
a rearing centaur or Amazon are iconographic motifs redolent neither of vic- 
tory nor of glory, but vivid evocations of flight, loss, defeat, and death that all 
evoke pity. Such modes of depiction would seem to contradict the interpreta- 
tion that these sculptures had a connection with Athenian perceptions of the 
war dead and with the valuation of a civic death. Aristotle may provide a way 
forward. Although he was writing nearly a century after the construction of the 
Parthenon, his opinions on representation (mimésis) and the emotions seem 
symptomatic of more widely held and deeply entrenched modes of viewing and 


61. E.g. a skyphos by the Nikosthenes Painter; Paris, Musée du Louvre G 66; BA 201053; 
ARV? 126.25; Para 333; BAdd" 176; Muth 2008, 296, fig. 194. 
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FIGURE 4.13 Reconstruction by Camillo Praschniker of Parthenon metope East IV, 
with Athena battling a giant. 447-438 BC. H. (original) 1.20 m. 


Photo: David Connelly, after Praschniker 1928, 196, fig. 121. 


listening. Particularly when disagreeing with Plato, Aristotle appears to uphold 
a communis opinio with regard to the value of the arts. In Poetics, he offers an 
important definition of tragedy: “Tragedy, then, is mimésis of an action which 
is elevated, complete, and of magnitude; in language embellished by distinct 
forms in its sections; employing the mode of enactment, not narrative; and 
through pity and fear accomplishing the katharsis of such emotions.” 

Clearly, the production of pity and fear, according to Aristotle, is central 
to the purposes of tragedy. And although the meaning of katharsis has been 
subject to much debate—variously interpreted as a cleansing, outlet, purga- 
tion, or clarification—it is at least evident that this key experience both arises 
from pity and fear and responds (in some way) to both these emotions, helping 
the viewer overcome them.” The defeated Athenians in the metopes suffer 


62. Arist. Poet. 1449b23-28, trans. S. Halliwell: gotw odv tpaywSia pipnois mpagews onovSaiac 
kai teheiag péyeBog éxovons, HSvouévw Aóyo Xwpig Exdotw tæv eidHv Ev toic popioiç, Spwvrwv Kai ob SY 
&nayyeMac, SV EAov kai nepaivovoa tiv THY ToLoObTwV nadnudrwv káðapow. 

63. Pity and fear in Aristotle: Halliwell 1986, 168-184; Belfiore 1992, 226-238; Nehemas 
1992; Nussbaum 1992; exchange between Lear and Halliwell in Heinaman 1995, 61-98; 
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with their bodies twisted, distorted, and trampled. These representations of 
and allusions to death, suffering, and wounds are some of the very scenes that 
Aristotle describes as producing pity.°* And when, in Rhetoric, Aristotle dis- 
cusses speaking strategies, he states that those who can use visual devices— 
dress, gestures, signs, and actions—will more effectively evoke pity than those 
who do not. If the evil seems close at hand, if it is set before the listeners’ eyes, 
then the audience will be more readily moved to pity.® Visual images, then, can 
do the work of tragedy. 

The dead and dying were portrayed with such dramatic iconography on the 
Parthenon to draw the attention of the viewers and to create an emotional con- 
nection between the viewer and the defeated provided in the first instance by 
the mythical bridge that likened the Greeks of the distant past to recent Greeks. 
Pity drew the viewers to the heroic Athenian dead, securing the cultural and 
emotional link that awakened their own memories of the dead. The pathos of 
the representations made them noteworthy and elicited the viewer's empathy.9* 
Whereas pity does not seem to have been encouraged in the public cemetery, 
the distance afforded by myth and the sacred setting that ordered, organized, 
and justified death provided a secure place to experience it. Further, if we fol- 
low Aristotle, experiencing the emotion of pity and, with it, fear would provide 
a katharsis of those emotions. 

Myth ensured the distance necessary to preclude the production of ter- 
ror and prioritized visual interest and emotional connection in the viewing 
experience. The presentation of the pitiful Athenian dead trampled by Amazon 
horses allowed the viewer to slip between ancient and recent events without 
being blinded by horror but being enticed by the spectacle of the body and 
overcoming one’s emotions. According to Aristotle, the observer must be suffi- 
ciently close, both temporally and culturally/genealogically, to the sufferer that 
he can establish an emotional connection to the sufferer but not so close that 
the fear aroused along with pity becomes an all-consuming terror, rather than a 
katharsis.° After all, evidence of the destructive power of the Persians was still 
visible on the Akropolis, and despite the triumphant gleam of the Periklean 


Konstan 2001, 128-136; Nussbaum 2001, 383-391; Halliwell 2002, 207-233; Eagleton 2003, 
153-177 (ranging beyond Aristotle). Katharsis: Halliwell 1986, 184-201, 350-356; Luserke 
1991; Belfiore 1992, 257-360; Golden 1992; Lear 1992; Lear 1998; Nussbaum 2001, 389-391. 
Readings of Alkamenes’s Prokne and Itys on the Akropolis in light of Aristotle’s views on 
tragedy: Ajootian 2005, 225-237; Neer 2010, 178. 

64. Arist. Poet. 1452b10-13 (on pathos); Rh. 2.8.8310. 

65. Arist. Rh. 2.8.2,14-16; Poet. 1453b1-2. On opsis (spectacle): Halliwell 1986, 337-343. 


66. On empathetic viewing and its connection to memory, see Freedberg 201. The more 
startling an image, the more likely it is to form a well-consolidated memory: Kensinger 2009. 


67. Arist. Rh. 2.8.2, 12-13. 
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building program, the threat of war was never gone. A productive viewing of 
the Parthenon sculptures prepared the Athenians to face again the risks of war. 


The Beautiful Dead and the Beautiful Death 


The visitor to the Parthenon did not see an Amazonomachy, Centauromachy, 
and Gigantomachy together only on the Parthenon metopes. All three bat- 
tles also appeared on Pheidias’s Athena Parthenos, the chryselephantine 
cult statue inside the Parthenon: the Centauromachy was on her sandals, 
the Gigantomachy on the inside of the shield she held at her side, and the 
Amazonomachy on the outside.°® At the time of the Parthenon’s construction, 
this congruence of battles occurred only here on the Akropolis. On the exte- 
rior and interior of the same building, the scenes were designed to be read 
together or, more precisely, consecutively, from the outside in. The images on 
the cult statue mirrored the metopes in terms of subject matter but not in 
regard to either temporal viewing or viewing conditions. The figures on the 
metopes were sculpted in stone and painted, never seen close up, and could 
be suffused by sunlight. On the shield of the cult statue, the figures of the 
Amazonomachy—for which we have enough iconographic evidence to discuss, 
unlike the other battles on the statue—were chased in silver or gilded bronze, 
placed closer to eye level, and dimly lit by lamps and shifting slivers of natural 
light.°° The composition of the battles also differed from outside to inside, as 
the setting shifted from metope to shield. Within the latter, figures were still 
organized, for the most part, in groups of twos, but together they presented a 
more cohesive tableau than the pairs on the divided metopes. And as we shall 
see, through iconographic choices and the positioning of figural groups, the 
shield portrayed a Greek death far removed from the dramatic and pitiful death 
on the exterior of the building. 

The cult statue is gone, but fortunately, copies in various sizes and formats 
survive. Because not all the original figures could fit on copies of a reduced 
size, none of the copies preserves the shield in its entirety. However, many 
are faithful, particularly those replicating a few figures on a 1:1 scale. Scholarly 
disagreements focus less on the identity of the figures, more on their layout. As 


68. Paus. 1.24.5-7; Plin. HN 36.18-19. The interpretation that follows assumes that the cult 
statue was accessible to worshippers. Mylonopoulos 201 argues that the presence of barriers 
before cult statues in temples, including the Parthenon, indicates that the images were vis- 
ible on a regular or even daily basis. 


69. The base of the statue on which the shield rested was 1.437 meters high: Leipen 1971, 23, 
following Stevens 1955. 
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FIGURE 4.14 Lenormant shield, a copy of the shield of Athena Parthenos. Third cen- 
tury AD. Diam. 0.15 m. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 128. 


Photo: K. Xenikakis © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


long as there is testimony from several copies for any one figure, they can be 
used to reconstruct the iconography of the Amazonomachy. 

There are eight small Roman copies of the shield with traces of the 
Amazonomachy.”° The Lenormant Athena was found west of the Pnyx in 1859 
(figure 4.14). The Strangford Athena was offered to the British Museum by the 
6th Viscount Strangford in 1855, who had acquired it in Athens (figure 4.15). 
Fragments of the Patras Athena were found in that city in 1896 and 1937 (fig- 
ure 4.16). A small fragment of a shield copy is housed in the Vatican, its origin 
unknown,” and another shield fragment in the Conservatori was discovered on 
the Esquiline in 1874 (figure 4.17). There is also a shield fragment in Boston and 


70. Reconstructions of the exterior of the shield: Brommer 1957, fig. 6; Jeppesen 1963, 9, 
fig. 3; Schlorb 1963, 166, fig. 1; Harrison 1966, pl. 38; Strocka 1967, fig. 43; Leipen 1971, 91, 
fig. 82; Hölscher and Simon 1976, 122, fig. 1; Floren 1978, 42, fig. 1; Harrison 1981, 297, fig. 4; 
Strocka 1984, 192, fig. 4, and 194, fig. 5; Meyer 1987, 317, fig. 7; Gauer 1988, 29, fig. 1. The 
most recent discussion of the shield is Davison 2009, 94-117. 


71. Vatican, Museo Chiaramonti 1738; Rolley 1999, 62, fig. 51. 


FIGURE 4.15 Strangford shield, a copy of the shield of Athena Parthenos. Third century 
AD. Diam. 0.50 m. London, British Museum 302. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 


FIGURE 4.16 Patras shield, a copy of the shield of Athena Parthenos. Second century 
AD. Diam. 0.45 m. Archaeological Museum of Patras. 
Photo: DAI Athen. 
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FIGURE 4.17 Conservatori shield, a copy of the shield of Athena Parthenos. Late 
first century. AD Diam. (reconstructed) 0.60 m. Rome, Musei Capitolini, Centrale 
Montemartini MC 916/S. 


Photo: Archivio Fotografico dei Musei Capitolini. 


one from Cyrene that is now lost.” All these statue and shield fragments were 
made out of stone, usually Pentelic marble, while a terra-cotta shield from the 
Agora shows that copies of the famed cult statue were made even in this less 
expensive medium.” To these copies in shield formats can be added an impor- 
tant group of neo-Attic reliefs of late Hadrianic or early Antonine date, many 
of them found in the Piraeus in 1930-1931 and stored there, but examples are 
also scattered through collections in America and Europe.” These reliefs copy 
at a 1:1 ratio groups of figures from the shield. There also exist 1:1 copies on a 
sarcophagus from Aphrodisias (figures 4.18a—b).”5 More distantly related to the 
original shield are Roman friezes from the Agora and the Kerameikos.”° 


72. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 76.740; Cyrene: Floren 1978, pl. 9.2. 
73. Agora T3577; Grandjouan 1961, 84, no. 1115. 

74. Esp. Strocka 1967; Stephanidou-Tiveriou 1979; Meyer 1987. 

75. Harrison 1981, 282-290. 

76. Agora: Harrison 1966, 132-133. Kerameikos: Schlórb 1963, 156-161. 
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FIGURES 4.18A-B Dead Greek and Amazon on fragments of a sarcophagus from 
Aphrodisias. Second century AD. H. 0.61 m. Aphrodisias Inv. 75-78 and 75-17. 


In her study of the composition of the shield, Evelyn Harrison persuasively 
argued that landscape features and city walls appeared on the original, and she 
included them in her reconstruction (figure 4.19).7 These features can explain 
some of the unusual postures of the figures. For instance, an Amazon in the 
upper left corner of the shield, who seems to be spiraling in the air, must be 
falling from a (now absent) scaling ladder? These elements are missing from 
all shield-shaped copies but occur on several of the Piraeus reliefs (landscape 
and walls) and the Aphrodisias sarcophagi (landscape only). These copies seem 
remarkably faithful to the original shield, and it is inconsistent for scholars to 
use them to reconstruct the figures of the shield but not the background. The 


77. Harrison 1981, 294-311. 

78. Harrison notes echoes of this group, walls included, at the Heroön at Trysa: Harrison 
1981, 294. 

79. Most scholars accept landscape elements, but many remain skeptical about the presence 
of walls: e.g., Strocka 1984, 195; Gauer 1988, 37, n. 23. 
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FIGURE 4.19 Reconstruction of the shield of Athena Parthenos by Evelyn Harrison. 
Original dedicated 438 BC. Diam. (original) c. 4.8 m. 


Photo: David Connelly after Harrison 1981, 297, fig. 4. Courtesy: Archaeological Institute of America and American Journal of Archaeology. 


absence of the walls and landscape from the shield-shaped copies is under- 
standable considering their small scale. 

The presence of walls indicates that the shield provided topographic mark- 
ers of the battle’s locales, with the walls of Athens near the lower edge of the 
shield and the walls of the Akropolis near the top.°° Compared with the western 
metopes, then, which provided no topographic anchor for the battle, the shield 
more explicitly brought the battle to Athens. Consequently, it heightened the 
connection between the attack of the Amazons and the Persian siege of the 


80. Simon argues that the battle takes place around the Pnyx, the Mouseion hills, and the 
road to Piraeus: Hélscher and Simon 1976, 133-135. 
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Akropolis and strengthened the mnemonic link between the mythical and the 
real dead. 

Battling groups circled the shield, with a Gorgon staring from the center.* 
On the shield even more than on the metopes, the sole dead Greek occupies a 
prominent place: at the bottom of the shield, near or at the viewer’s eye level. 
Next to him lies an Amazon. These two corpses are relatively recent additions 
to the reconstructions of the shield, for until the discovery of the Aphrodisias 
sarcophagus (figures 4.18a-b), the only echo of the shield with both corpses 
present, scholars reconstructed only one corpse on the ground. (Although the 
shield copies with one corpse showed it as either an Amazon or a Greek, nearly 
all reconstructions made the single dead an Amazon.*) He is the only figure 
on the shield without an opponent. Alone and undisturbed, he lies naked on 
a chlamys. On the Aphrodisias sarcophagus, the largest copy of the corpse, 
he shows no sign of a wound or blood. The framing battling groups created 
significant contrasts. Not only was he designed to be seen, but juxtaposed with 
the other scenes of defeat and with the metopes, the deceased Greek appears 
conspicuously peaceful and restful. At the lower right corner, an Amazon flees 
or even leaps away but is pulled savagely backward by her hair. Her feet do not 
touch the ground, and some scholars have thought that she attempts to leap to 
her death.*^ The position of this pair is secure, for the group was popular with 
the Romans, appearing on the Strangford, Lenormant, Patras, and Agora cop- 
ies, on the Aphrodisias sarcophagus, and on multiple neo-Attic reliefs. The cop- 
ies indicate that she was wounded and that blood flowed from her breast. The 
Greek corpse is framed on the other side by the so-called knifing and battle-ax 
groups, whose position is anchored by the Conservatori shield and possibly 
the Lenormant shield, and to a lesser extent by the Strangford shield, which 
only preserves the battle-ax group.® In the knifing group, the Greek stabs the 


81. Gorgon in Greek art: Vernant 19912; Vernant 1991c; Mack 2002. 


82. Aphrodisias sarcophagus: Harrison 1981, 284-285, nos. 1a-c. The single corpse is male 
on the Patras and Agora shields, female on the Strangford shield and perhaps also on the 
Lenormant shield. 


83. Exceptions: Schlórb 1963 (though the Amazon is not a corpse but has fallen backward) 
and Floren 1978 (though the corpses do not lie at the same level). 


84. Discussion of the leap: Harrison 1966, 115 (suicidal leap), and Stephanidou-Tiveriou 
1979, 114 (not a suicide). 


8s. Harrison 1981, 290, believes the Lenormant shield shows not a knifing group but an 
Amazon helper group, but this pair is not preserved anywhere else. The ax-man group is also 
on a neo-Attic relief in a private collection in Munich (Meyer 1987, pl. 29). Meyer's recon- 
struction (317, fig. 7) replaces the battle ax that is on the relief with a spear, substitutes this 
pair for the “Perikles” and Amazon corpse at the bottom of the shield, and moves the group 
into the position normally occupied by the ax-man group. This reconstruction is based in 
part on a misconception that the Amazon and Greek corpses at Aphrodisias are on different 
sarcophagi (301), but see Harrison 1981, 282-284. Davison 2009, 94-97, follows Meyer. 
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escaping Amazon in the back.*? In the battle-ax group, a third Amazon dies, 
her back turned to her opponent. According to the Conservatori shield, this 
Amazon is already wounded, with her arm drawn around her head. Her Greek 
opponent holds not a sword or spear but a battle ax; this is slaughter. 

The scene with the Amazon corpse next to the Athenian corpse is more dif- 
ficult to understand, because the identity of her opponent, looming over her with 
a spear, remains unclear. Is it a Greek or an Amazon? On the one hand, the soft 
boots seem to point to an Amazon, for they are worn by other Amazons on the 
shield, while the Greeks appear barefoot.? In this scenario, the opponent would 
be Molpadia, who spears the Amazon Antiope, Theseus’s lover, and the male 
warrior striding from the left would be trying to stop her. On the other hand, 
in support of a male identification is the fact that this booted figure seems to 
have been identified by Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom as a portrait of Perikles.?® 
Although scholars now acknowledge this to be a Hellenistic fiction,®° the story 
at least indicates that some ancient viewers thought the *Perikles" was a man. 
Whoever the supine Amazon may be, her death is brutal. On the Strangford 
Shield, her opponent's foot is on top of her body. She may be wounded, about to 
be speared through the chest. Alternatively, she is already dead, and her oppo- 
nent has just wrenched free the spear with one hand.*? In all of these scenarios, 
the violent treatment of the Amazon corpse, together with the violent death of 
the three framing Amazons, serves to underscore the undisturbed repose of the 
Greek corpse. 

The contortion and degradation of the Amazon bodies contrasts with and 
heightens the beauty of the dead Greek. He embodies the concept of the kalos 
thanatos described in epic poetry and elegy. A passage from Tyrtaios, who com- 
posed Spartan martial elegies, provides a representative example of this conceit: 


For this brings shame, when an older man lies fallen among the front 
ranks with the young behind him, his head already white and his 
beard gray, breathing out his valiant spirit in the dust, clutching in 
his hands his bloodied genitals—this is a shameful sight and brings 
indignation to behold—his body naked. But for the young everything 
is seemly, as long as he has the splendid prime of lovely youth; while 


86. Erika Simon (Hölscher and Simon 1976, 137-138) thinks the Greek is helping the Amazon 
pull an arrow out of her back. On the brutality of the scene, see Harrison 1981, 303-305. 


87. Amazon: Jeppesen 1963, 4, 19; Stephanidou-Tiveriou 1979, 84-85, 130-134; Meyer 1987, 
302. 


88. Plut. Per. 31.4; Dio Chrys. 12.6. Plutarch’s reference to a spear covering the face of 
"Perikles" and Dio Chrysostom’s statement that Pheidias secretly made the portraits associ- 
ate the figure over the Amazon corpse with “Perikles.” 


89. Preisshofen 1974; Davison 2009, 10-112. 


go. Harrison 1966, 120. 
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alive, men marvel at the sight of him and women feel desire, and 
when he has fallen among the front ranks, he is beautiful [kalos].” 


The Spartan poet Tyrtaios, like Homer before him and like the shield 
reliefs after him, not only describes the beautiful dead but also uses a con- 
trast—here the death of an old man—to make the beauty of the dead vivid.9 
The corpse on the shield, like the eulogized dead in the poem, is youthful in 
the prime of life, symbolized by his naked body on display. Where nudity on the 
western metopes often made the Athenians appear vulnerable, here it conveys 
the deceased's youthful, radiant, corporeal beauty.’ 

The nudity of the corpse on the Parthenon shield and, more particularly, 
his supine position on a rock are distinctive. What are the origins of this ico- 
nography? There are no surviving precursors from sculpture, and perhaps we 
should look to painting, since the landscape features on the Athena Parthenos 
shield and the arrangement of figures in levels recall the traits of wall painting 
as described in literary sources and sometimes reflected in vase paintings, such 
as figure 4.12.94 Indeed, according to one tradition, Pheidias trained as a painter, 
and his brother Panainos was a well-known painter.’ Literary sources attest to 
monumental wall paintings from the second quarter of the fifth century that 
must have included dead warriors. Polygnotos’s paintings of Odysseus hav- 
ing killed the suitors in the Temple of Athena Areia at Plataia and the sack of 
Troy in the Lesche of the Knidians certainly contained corpses.9° On the latter, 
the corpses appeared in different levels, and one (named Pelis) was naked and 
"thrown" on his back. Onasias's Seven against Thebes at Plataia, the paintings 
in the Stoa Poikile, and Mikon’s paintings in the Theseion may also have con- 
tained corpses.” Unfortunately, it is impossible to know whether one of these 
paintings influenced Pheidias. 

There may, however, have been a parallel between Pheidias’s shield and 
the iconography used to represent the Niobids, children of Niobe who were 


91. Tyrt. 10 (West), 21-30, trans. G. E. Gerber, slightly modified: aioxpdv yàp Sn todto, petà 
Tipouáyotct neoövra / Keiodaı npóoðe vewv &v8pa nalaıötepov, / Sn Aevkóv Exovra kápr Toho Te 
yévetov, / Ovpov dnonveiovt’ AAkınov Ev kovin, / aipatdevt’ aidoia plAaıg £v xepotv Exovra — / aioxpà 
ta y Sp8aApoic kal vepeontòv ideiv, / Kai xpóa yuuvwdevra- véoioi 8£ nävra ènéoev, / öpp’ Epatiis 
fifrc &yXaóv &vOoc Exnt, / avSpaor u£v Onnrög iSeiv, Epatds Sè yovaki / bwòs wv, Kaddg 8’ £v npopdxotot 
TEOQY. 

92. Homer: Vernant 1991a. 

93. Different functions of nudity: Hurwit 2007. 

94. Davison 2009, 108, also points to the “strong diagonal lines of individual poses." 

95. Plin. HN 35.54. 

96. Paus. 9.4.2, 10.271-3. 


97. Onasias: Paus. 9.4.2. Stoa Poikile and Theseion: see further chapter 5. 
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shot by Artemis and Apollo because of their mother’s boast. Although no lit- 
erary source attests to a monumental wall painting with this subject, it does 
appear on the reverse of a krater by the Niobid Painter from around 460-450 
(figure 4.20), on whose obverse several scholars have seen a reflection of a wall 
painting.’ On the reverse, illustrated here, Artemis coolly draws a bow, and 
Apollo takes aim. Two dead Niobids, a male and a female, lie sprawled on the 
landscape below them, while a third is hidden by the rolling ground line, with 
only an arrow protruding from (unseen) flesh indicating his presence. The 
landscape features, concealed figure, and use of levels suggest that the Niobid 
scene, too, was inspired by a wall painting.’ It is, in any case, the first surviv- 
ing representation of the subject in Attic art. The krater’s composition, with 
both a male and a female corpse, finds some faint echoes on the two corpses 
on the Parthenon shield, although the postures are quite different. Closer com- 
paranda come from Pheidias’s own hand and may point to a common model. 
After completing the Athena Parthenos, Pheidias worked on the cult statue of 
Zeus at Olympia, on whose throne he included Apollo and Artemis killing the 
Niobids.’°° Copies of these figures indicate that three of the males were shot in 
the back below the neck, recalling the bearded man at the top of the shield, who 
may hold his hand behind his head because he has been shot by an arrow. Are 
there other connections? There are no supine female corpses on the throne, but 
there are two dead naked males, and one of them is bent backward over a rock, 
reminiscent of the dead Greek on the shield (figure 4.21).^? The shield iconog- 
raphy may have influenced his work on the throne, but it is also possible that a 
painting of the Niobids informed both Pheidias's depiction of the deceased on 
the Parthenon shield and his later sculpture of the Niobids at Olympia. Such 
an allusion would have emphasized the youth of the Athenian dead, central to 
the notion ofthe beautiful corpse. Moreover, any gesture toward the imagery of 
the Niobids would have implicated the gods in the fate of the war dead, not as 
responsible for their death but as aware. 


98. BA 206954; CVA France 2, Musée du Louvre 2, pls. 95-98; ARV’ 601.22, 1661; Para 
395; BAdd? 266; Simon 1963, 43-54; Barron 1972, 23-25; Harrison 19722; Denoyelle 1997; 
Gaunt 2002; Boardman 2005, 69-71. 


99. Simon 1963, 43-54. 

100. Paus. 5.1.2; LIMC s.v. Niobidai, no. 15; Vogelpohl 1980. Gaunt 2002, 125-126, reads the 
Niobids in Athens as making references to the Greek victory over the hubristic Persians at 
Plataia. 

101. On this figure (“Kapaneus”), see, e.g., Harrison 1981, 301; Leipen 1984, 180-181. 

102. The corpse bent over the rock is preserved on a relief in St. Petersburg (Hermitage 
A 434) and in Rome (Museo Nazionale), LIMC s.v. Niobidai, no. 15, b, l. The other corpse lies 
on his back and is draped over the landscape so that his legs are higher than his arms. To the 
references of the latter in LIMC s.v. Niobidai, no. 15, add a relief from Karia: Fleischer 2000, 
427, fig. 23. 
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FIGURE 4.20 Red-figure kalyx krater attributed to the Niobid Painter, with Artemis 
and Apollo slaughtering the children of Niobe. The composition recalls wall paintings. 
C. 460-450 BC. H. 0.55 m. Paris, Musée du Louvre G341. 


Photo: Hervé Lewandowski € RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, New York. 


FIGURE 4.21 Reconstruction of the death of the Niobids on the cult statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, by Christa Vogelpohl. Original c. 440-430 BC. 


Photo: David Connelly, after Vogelpohl 1980, 216, figs. 7-8. 
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Whether or not Niobid iconography informed Pheidias’s work on the shield, 
a juxtaposition of the shield with Pheidias’s Olympian Niobids reveals important 
differences. In particular, the depiction of the dead Niobids demonstrates the care 
that Pheidias took to display a restful, undisturbed Athenian body on the shield. 
This emphasis is particularly clear when we compare this corpse with Roman 
copies of the dead lying over a rock on the throne of the Zeus cult statue.’ On 
the throne, the body is twisted and almost grotesque, its contours jagged. His 
chlamys does not support him but wraps around his left ankle, as though it made 
him stumble and fall. Both his arms are lifted over his head, implying that he fell 
violently while in full flight. His head lolls down toward his left arm, leaving the 
other arm rigid, the right shoulder jutting into the air. The body has been visually 
dissected into its major components—legs, torso, head, and arms—which seem 
to fuse with the jagged outlines of the rock rather than to conform into a unified 
body. This figure shows what Pheidias could do with a dead body. But on the 
shield, the corpse rests on the rock as though it were a bed, facing upward rather 
than outward. It lies on a chlamys rather than just a rock, and the left arm is not 
twisted but gently rests by the corpse's side. 

The corpse's position in the overall composition adds an ethical coloring 
to his death: he has fallen in the front ranks, before the city walls. As a herald 
describes in Aischylos's Seven against Thebes, this was the honorable place to die: 


It has been resolved that Eteokles here, on account of his loyalty to 
his country, shall be buried in the loving recesses of the earth; for he 
found death while keeping out the enemy at the gates, and in pious 
defense of the temples of his fathers he has died blamelessly where it 
is beautiful [kalos] for the young to die.’ 


According to this civic mindset, not every corpse is beautiful, but specifi- 
cally those dead for their country. Temples here are symbols of the fatherland, 
and the fight was patriotic and just. The sacred frame of the Parthenon and the 
goddess Athena looming overhead provided a pious aura around the image of 
death on the shield. Civic connotations were heightened by the presence of 
a Greek helping a wounded warrior near the middle right of the shield. The 
group is preserved on the Patras shield, the neo-Attic reliefs, the Roman frieze 
from the Agora, and possibly on the Aphrodisias sarcophagus.' Yet contrary to 
Harrison's reconstruction, there is no Amazon helper group on the left side of 


103. Eg. LIMC s.v. Niobidai, no. 15. 

104. Aisch. Sept. 1007-1011, trans. Alan H. Sommerstein, spelling modified: "EzeoxAéa pév 
16v8' én’ ebvoia yOovòç / Däntew Soke yíjc paç kavaoxagatc- / otéywv yàp &x0pobc O&vaxov eec v 
tóÀauc, / iep&v natpwwv 8’ óctoc dv poppis atep / v£Ovrkev oürep xoic veoıg Ovrjoketw xaAóv. 

105. Sarcophagus: Harrison 1981, 287, no. 6, interpreted as either a Greek or Amazon 
helper group. Contra: Strocka 1984, 188. 
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the shield to mirror the Greek group.'°° Only the Athenians, united in defense 
of their polis, recover the wounded. 

Epic poets and the city’s orators alike conceived of the beautiful death (kalos 
thanatos) as a decisive moment that established the excellence of the deceased. 
But for the orators, the life of the person receded in light of his choice to die 
for the collective, and the epic spectacle of the body was effaced.' Where epic 
joined a beautiful dead to a beautiful death, giving the individual body glory 
and splendor, the funeral oration and the public cemetery minimized the pres- 
ence of the deceased in order to praise the city. On the shield, however, this 
distinction between epic aesthetic and civic ideology collapses, as the deceased 
Athenian, nameless, assumes a spectacular corporeal form and becomes an 
object of admiration. 


The Viewer in Motion: From Cemetery to Temple 


The viewing experience of these scenes on the Parthenon shield must have 
been all the more powerful because of their juxtaposition with the western 
metopes. The metopes on the exterior evoked a memory of the war dead and 
aroused pity and fear, and the shield on the interior shaped the terms of mem- 
ory by illustrating civic death and lauding the virtues of sacrifice. Together, the 
images shaped the framework for the collective memory of the war dead at 
Athens by making sacrifice for the community beautiful and memorable and 
providing it with a heroic past. We can go one step further or, rather, one step 
backward in our reconstruction of an ideal viewing experience. A frieze wraps 
around the Parthenon’s cella that depicts the festival of the Great Panathenaia, 
when the Athenians processed to the Akropolis and presented the goddess with 
a new robe." By depicting an ideal vision of sacred activity on the Akropolis, 
the frieze, self-referentially, suggests an ideal viewing condition. There are two 
features of this particular viewing experience that are important for our discus- 
sion. First, the participants marched in armor.^? The military connotations of 
the festival, which celebrated Athena's victory over a giant," were expressed 


106. Harrison 1981, 290-291, interpreted the distorted knifing group on the Lenormant 
shield as an Amazon helper group. Contra: Strocka 1984, 1913193. 


107. Lissarrague and Schnapp 1981, 286-297, see a conceptualization of the civic beautiful 
death in vase paintings of Ajax carrying the corpse of Achilles, but apart from one dating 
to c. 480, all are sixth century. LIMC I s.v. Achilleus, nos. 866-890. Similarly, Lissarrague 


1990b, 71-96. 
108. Panathenaia and Great Panathenaia: Shear 2001; Parker 2005, 253-269; 
Sourvinou-Inwood 201, 263-311. 


109. Parker 2005, 260, n. 27. 


no. Ferrari Pinney 1988, 471. 
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not only in dress but in the athletic competitions that took place, many of them 
related to martial skills. Although neither the infantry nor a ship from the 
actual procession appears on the frieze itself, the overwhelming number of 
cavalry effectively conveys the martial overtones of the event while imbuing the 
sculptures with elite tones. As the corpse on the shield was the ideal deceased, 
the horsemen on the frieze are the ideal living. Second, the Athenians assem- 
bled for the Panathenaic procession outside the Dipylon Gate. Since they would 
have needed to line up some distance along the Academy Road, they must 
have stretched back to the public cemetery. From here, they walked through 
the Agora, up to the Akropolis, and around the Parthenon. They saw the stelai 
marking the graves of the war dead, the place where the ashes had once lain 
in the Agora, the emotively portrayed dead on the western metopes, and the 
beautiful death on the Athena Parthenos shield. Their procession connected 
the city’s sites of commemoration and ritually linked cemetery with Akropolis, 
moving from stones to ashes to images.” In this journey, they processed from 
undecorated stelai, to painted marble, to gilded silver. 

When worshippers in the procession reached the Parthenon, they viewed it 
within a physical landscape marked by votive dedications, victory monuments, 
and commemorations of the destruction wrought by the Persians. Column 
drums from the temples they destroyed were built into the Akropolis walls. The 
remains of the Old Temple of Athena Polias, the most sacred structure on the 
Akropolis, had been left visible."* Even when the second-century AD traveler 
Pausanias visited the Akropolis, he saw still standing a statue burned by the 
Persians.” Such signs of destruction illustrated the real dangers the city faced 
and the need for sacrifice, resonating with the portrayals in the architectural 
sculpture. If the visitor moved along the northern side of the Parthenon, he 
saw metopes facing the ruins of the Old Temple of Athena with scenes from the 


m. This connection was also made during the festival's torch race, when runners pro- 
ceeded from an altar in the Academy, through the public cemetery, and up to the Akropolis. 


12. Ferrari 2002. 
113. Paus. 1.27.6. 


n4. Fourth-century sources say the Athenians and their allies swore an oath before the 
battle of Plataia, and the literary evidence for this oath includes a clause not to rebuild 
the sanctuaries sacked by the Persians, leaving them as memorials to foreign impiety. An 
inscribed example of the oath leaves this rebuilding clause out, and the fourth-century histo- 
rian Theopompos of Chios claims that the oath, together with the Peace of Kallias, are fabri- 
cations. Krentz 2007b argues that the inscribed version preserves the oath of Marathon, not 
Plataia. Isok. 4. 156; Lykourg. Leokr. 80-82; Theopompos FGrH us F 153; Diod. Sic. 1.29.2-3; 
Cic. Rep. 3.15; Paus. 10.35.2; Siewert 1972; Rhodes and Osborne 2003, no. 88, 440-449; 
Cartledge 2013, 28-30. I consider the Oath too disputed to be used as secure evidence for 
fifth-century official attitudes toward ruins and remembrance, but the tradition suggests that 
much evidence of destruction was left visible. 
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sacking of Troy, a myth that here evoked the destruction of Athens as much as, if 
not more than, a victory of Greece against the east." 

Woven into this topography of struggle were the myths and rituals on 
the Akropolis that celebrated sacrifice on the city’s behalf. According to one 
tradition, it was from the citadel that Aglauros, daughter of Kekrops, threw 
herself in order to save the city. The Athenians built her a shrine, located on 
the eastern slope of the Akropolis, and eventually she became the patroness 
of the city’s young soldiers.” She may appear on the Parthenon’s west pedi- 
ment." This was also the setting for the sacrifice of the Erechtheids, whom 
Demosthenes invokes in his funeral oration as models for the dead.” The 
Erechtheum honored the sacrificing father, who also appeared in a statue 
group with Eumolpos and perhaps again on the western pediment of the 
Parthenon, while their mother, Praxithea, was the first priestess of Athena 
Polias."9 

In this sacred setting, civic ideology and polis theology met, and they did so 
perhaps most emphatically and powerfully in the cult statue’s shield. Held in the 
patron goddess’s hands, framed by references to war and to the polis, the beautiful 
dead on the shield became an ideal. This physical context justified, normalized, 
and celebrated death for the city. Images memorialized sacrifice and encour- 
aged the Athenians looking upon them to internalize the value of service for the 
community. 


The Bodies on the Hephaisteion 


The Hephaisteion, completed not long after the Parthenon, also presented dead 
Greeks but not necessarily with the same form or message. Perched on Kolonos 
Agoraios in the Agora, the temple offers splendid views of the Akropolis and 


15. Ferrari 2000. 

116. Aglauros: Sourvinou-Inwood 2011, 26-50. On heroines saving the city, see Kearns 
1989, 336-342. 

117. Palagia 1993, 61, provides a useful chart of the identification of the figures from the 
western pediment that appeared in scholarship since 1963. 


n8. Dem. 60.27 (compare Dem. 60.29, invoking the Leontidai); Apollod. Bibl. 3.15.4; Hyg. 
Fab. 46; and Aristid. Or. 1.87. See the discussion in Collard and Cropp 2008, 363-367, and 
their bibliography, 361-362. The testimonia and fragments of Euripides’s Erechtheus are 
gathered in Collard and Crop 2008, 369-401. Connelly 1996 argues that the Erechtheids 
appear at the east end of the Parthenon frieze. Contra: e.g., Neils 2001, 178-180; Hurwit 
2004, 225-228. For the shift from Aglauros to the Erechtheids, see Sourvinou-Inwood 201, 
93-94. Compare the Hyakinthides: Sourvinou-Inwood 201, 105-108. Self-sacrificing heroes, 
who are often female: Kron 1999, 74-83. 
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makes several formal connections with the Parthenon.”° Both have sculpted 
metopes, unlike any other Doric Attic temple." A frieze appears on both, 
although on the Parthenon, it wraps around the cella, while on the Hephaisteion, 
it appears only in the porches. A II-shaped interior colonnade appears to have 
been added to the Hephaisteion in response to the Parthenon’s design.’ In 
the Hephaisteion, Athena received a cult statue as on the Akropolis, but here 
she was joined by Hephaistos. Building accounts indicate that they were made 
between 421/0 and 416/5. Not only did the two temples share a divinity, but 
they also shared a type of ritual: at the Hephaisteia festival, runners bearing 
torches raced from the Academy through the public cemetery, as they did at the 
Panathenaia."4 

The metopes depict deeds of Theseus and Herakles. The friezes, of a later 
date (perhaps the late 430s), are of greater interest for our discussion.” The west- 
ern frieze has a Centauromachy. There are three defeated Greeks, but, unlike in 
the Parthenon Centauromachy, there are no Greek corpses. Among the dying 
is Kaineus, a Lapith impervious to weapons, whom two centaurs beat into the 
ground with boulders. He offers a model of heroic resistance, fighting with his 
last breath. This attitude is echoed by figure 14 on the west frieze, a Lapith who 
kneels on the ground yet grabs a centaur by the throat. Like Kaineus, he has lost 
use of his legs, and like Kaineus, he struggles until the bitter end. 

On the east frieze, two large, naked bodies lie over rocks (frieze figures 12 
and 18), in the midst of a raging battle (figures 4.22a-f)."^ But it is difficult 
to determine to which side they belong, and it does not help that the sub- 
ject matter of the east frieze, despite centuries of research, remains unclear. 
Scholars have proposed a bewildering number of candidates: Amazonomachy, 
Centauromachy, Gigantomachy, Marathon, Athens versus the Argives, Athens 
versus the Peloponnesians, Athens versus the Thracians, the Trojan War, and 


120. Dinsmoor 1941; Koch 1955; Boersma 1970, 59-61; Travlos 1971, 261-273; Thompson 
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FIGURES 4.22A-F East frieze of the Hephaisteion. 430s BC. H. 0.85 m. In situ. 


Photo: Princeton University Visual Resources, Homer A. Thompson Collection. 
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Atlantis.” The most widely accepted suggestion, first made in 1833, remains 
the myth of Theseus fighting the sons of Pallas, his cousins, who contested 
his rule of Athens.”* In this reading, the first person in figure 4.22d, near the 
center of the frieze, is Theseus himself, highlighted by the long diagonal folds 
of his chlamys, who confronts an opponent who wields boulders.”9 

Does the corpse three figures in front of Theseus belong to Theseus’s camp 
(figure 4.22d)? The Athenians tend to move from left to right across the frieze, 
and thus, the position of the corpse’s feet, pointing toward the right, seems to 
indicate that he belongs with them. He was probably killed by the boulder that 
lies by his knee, whose blow flung him backwards over the rock on which he 
lies. Since only the antagonists wield boulders, this would make the corpse an 
Athenian. For a similar reason, the wounded figure behind him is also probably 
an Athenian. His left hand rests on the boulder by the corpse’s knee, but his 
other reaches behind his head (the fingertips are just barely visible) in response 
to the blow he receives from the boulder directed at his back.° He leans for- 
ward, and his abdomen contracts sharply in pain. 

If we continue with the logic based on direction of movement, then 
the other corpse belongs with the antagonists, for his feet point toward 
the left (figure 4.22c). The action around him supports this interpretation. 
The three figures around the corpse who move from left to right and must 
belong to the Athenian camp are uninterested in recovering his body or 
remaining nearby. Rather, they rush toward the right. Two of the Athenians 
turn around as they run to urge others to assist Theseus or perhaps to help 
recover the dead body in front of him. 

At one level, the corpses serve what may be deemed a narrative purpose. 
The antagonist dead helps illustrate an Athenian victory, while the Athenian 
dead, placed near the hero Theseus, demonstrate the strength of the opponents, 
thus indexing the hero’s strength and power. The foregrounding and careful 
positioning of the corpses, however, suggest that more is at work here than 
narrative needs alone. The skill of the carving and the complexity of the poses 
make the corpses the object of visual interest—even of pleasure. The dead are 
more artistically complex than the living figures that stride around them. Both 
corpses evoke an iconography from the Niobids, which Pheidias probably at 


127. The interpretations are surveyed in Sauer 1899, 94-95; Dörig 1985, 63-73. Most 
recently, Barringer 2008, 138-143, proposes the myth of Atlantis. 

128. Müller 1833; Plut. Thes. 13. 

129. His pose has been seen to borrow from the iconography of the Tyrannicides (Sauer 
1899, 151; Morgan 1962, 226; Thompson 1962, 341-346; Reber 1998, 39; Barringer 2008, 131), 
but the break of his right arm suggests that it was not bent but stretched back behind him. 
Tyrannicide poses have also been seen in the west frieze (figs. 11 and 12) and south metope 4 
(Theseus and the Minotaur). 
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this time already had sculpted on the throne of Zeus at Olympia. As we have 
seen, this iconography may have denoted the youth of the deceased and the 
divine sanctioning of their death. The organization of the frieze supports this 
view, for the corpses are clearly juxtaposed with the groups of seated divinities. 
Both the dead and divinities are prominently placed in the foreground of the 
frieze, and both are articulated by the architecture itself: the gods are over an 
anta and a column, while the dead are over the other (alternating) column and 
anta. The careful composition of the dead and the gods recalls the weighing of 
the souls on the Siphnian Treasury, and it reminded the viewer that death in 
battle belonged to the divinely sanctioned order (kosmos) of the world. 

The similarities between the corpses illustrate that respect for the dead 
was applied in many cases to the corpses of opponents. Similarly, the bodies of 
opponents on the casualty list friezes were neither vilified nor degraded, and 
one recalls how Hellenic custom demanded that the war dead be returned to 
the losing side. On occasion, our sources record how the Athenians admired 
the courage of their opponents and the beauty of foreign corpses, such as the 
Persian Masistios.®' But there are some notable differences between the por- 
trayals of the two corpses on the Hephaisteion. The head of the Athenian oppo- 
nent’s body is upside down, and his left arm is crushed by his torso; though 
still, it is a body redolent of pain.3* The body of the Athenian, in contrast, is 
less twisted, more reminiscent of the beautiful dead on the Parthenon shield. 
The foreshortening used by the sculptor elongates rather than contorts the 
body, and the dead rests his left arm on his torso. Like the Parthenon shield, 
the Hephaisteion frieze establishes an undisturbed Athenian corpse through a 
contrast with an opponent. Although both are the subject of visual interest and 
elicit the gaze, the Athenian appears quietly at peace. 


The Recovery of the War Dead: The Temple of Athena Nike 


We return to the Akropolis to consider one last temple with depictions of war 
dead: the Temple of Athena Nike. It dates slightly later than the Hephaisteion, 
probably around 424/3, when a securely dated inscription detailing payment for 
the priestess indicates that the cult was active. The lack of a more precise date 
is particularly frustrating, because Athens’s military situation differed radically 
in 425 and in 423. In 425, the city was flush with success, having defeated the 
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FIGURE 4.23 The Athenians rout the Argives under Eurystheus on a cast of the north 
frieze of the Temple of Athena Nike. 420s BC. H. 0.49 m. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 
Antikensammlung FW 747 ff. (6). 


Photo: Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, New York. 


seemingly invincible Spartans at Sphakteria. In 423, the city was reeling from 
the disaster at Delion, when it not only lost a significant portion of the army but 
was unable to recover the bodies for seventeen days. The uncertainty over the 
date renders a search for precise historical reflections difficult. But regardless 
of the exact historical context, a small Ionic temple to Athena Nike demanded 
decoration alluding to victory: Nike akroteria adorned its roof, Nikes filled the 
parapet around the bastion, and shields captured from the Spartans at the battle 
of Sphakteria decorated the bastion itself.?^ A theme of victory pervaded the 
sculptural decoration in a way unseen on the Parthenon or the Hephaisteion. 

Death, too, was here, but it was treated differently. Three of the friezes 
represent battles, which are more historical in nature than those on the 
Parthenon.® On the north frieze, the Athenians defeat Eurystheus, the Argive 
king who pursued the children of Herakles to Athens (figure 4.23).3° On the 
south, Greeks fight Persians (figure 4.24); the battles of Plataia and Marathon 
have been suggested.® On the west, Greeks confront Greeks (figure 4.25), and 
the odd appearance of a trophy—a shield affixed to a tree—within the action of 
the battle suggests that the frieze represents a specific encounter. 99 

As befits a temple to a victory goddess, the Athenian opponents repeat- 
edly suffer violent and spectacular deaths in these battles. On the north frieze 
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FIGURE 4.24 Battle between Persians and Greeks on the south frieze of the Temple of 
Athena Nike. 420s BC. H. 0.49 m. London, British Museum 424. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 


(figure 4.23), an Athenian steps on a decapitated head. Four figures to the right, 
another Athenian grabs Eurystheus by the beard, preparing to decapitate him. 
Elsewhere on the frieze, two defeated men are flanked by two opponents. The 
lacunae in the frieze make it impossible to identify to which side they belong, 
but the tale of Eurystheus’s demise suggests that they are his sons.^? Unlike 
the dead opponents on the Parthenon and the Hephaisteion, on the Temple 
of Athena Nike, the deceased do not establish a contrast with the Athenians. 
Nor are there any dead or defeated Athenians on the south frieze (figure 4.24), 
where the clothing of the Persians renders the identification of sides straight- 
forward. There are four dead Persians and several more defeated Persians. 
Their bodies are enfolded in garments rather than presented in naked beauty 
as we saw for the Greeks on the Parthenon and the Hephaisteion. Moreover, 
the naked Athenians battle victoriously, with only one or two in a possible posi- 
tion of weakness." 

The Persians disregard the corpses around them. In contrast, Greek war- 
riors on the west fight to recover the dead (figure 4.25), an ethical component 
that recalls the soldier helping the wounded on the Parthenon shield.“ Nearly 
every group of fighters is organized around a comrade. At the very left, a man 
helps a companion off the field. Next, two warriors battle over a body. Unlike 
the corpses on the Parthenon shield and the Hephaisteion, this one lies behind 
the rocks and is thus more concealed from our gaze than presented for admira- 
tion. A third recovery group occurs several figures later. Two or three warriors 
try to protect the corpse and remove him from the field of battle. It is again not 
possible to distinguish sides on this frieze (paint once certainly facilitated the 
task, possibly distinguishing shield emblems), but the obsession on this frieze 
with recovering the dead—a theme we first saw on the Parthenon shield— 
supports Evelyn Harrison’s suggestion that it represents the Athenian fight to 
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FIGURE 4.25 Athenians recover the dead on the west frieze of the Temple of Athena 
Nike. 420s BC. H. 0.49 m. London, British Museum 422. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 


recover the bodies of heroes who attacked Thebes.“ The trophy (a shield affixed 
to a tree on a slab not illustrated here) within the frieze shows that an earlier 
battle had occurred: the fight in which the men fell.^^ In sum, the friezes focus 
less on presenting a spectacle of the body, more on the recovery of the body— 
an essential component of the institution of state burial. 

Moreover, the three battles on the frieze provided models of just war. In 
these conflicts, the Athenians fought against hubristic foreigners, upheld the 
Hellenic moral order, and defended suppliants. The narratives supplied an eth- 
ical commentary to the victory references that pervade the sculptural program, 
from akroteria to parapet. They justified Athenian leadership over its empire, 
around the time when Athens had reassessed the tribute, in part by illustrating 
an appropriate treatment of the fallen body.'# 

The specific battles depicted on the friezes, together with the Amazonomachy 
once in its west pediment, repeatedly appear together in the recitation of past 
exploits in the funeral orations. Lysias mentions the Amazons, the recovery of 
the bodies at Thebes, and Eurystheus. Following a digression on justice, he 
proceeds to make reference to Marathon.^* Demosthenes also begins with the 
Amazons, then Eumolpos, Eurystheus, and Thebes, specifying that these are 
not myths. After defending the inclusion of more recent exploits, he proceeds 
to describe the Persian Wars.‘ Plato initiates the list with the Persian Wars and 
proceeds to Eumolpos, the Amazons, Thebes, and Eurystheus.“ In sum, all 
three funeral orations that enumerate past exploits include in close succession 
the four battles found on the Temple of Athena Nike: Amazonomachy, Persian 
Wars, the battle against Eurystheus, and the fight to recover the bodies of the 
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fallen at Thebes.4? The only exception is the battle against Eumolpos, but it 
occurs in only two of the funeral orations, and there are only so many sides 
to a building. The sculptural program, then, conveys some of the ideals and 
sentiments of the orations.5? The figures from the Palaiologou relief (figure 3.2) 
even come close to quoting from the Temple of Athena Nike (figure 4.24), or 
vice versa. 

The Temple of Athena Nike melds history and myth in a hymn of vic- 
tory. From the shields captured from the Spartans recently affixed to the bas- 
tion, to the battles against the Persians, to the mythic exploits on the west and 
north friezes, the imagery illustrates continuous Athenian success. Prostrate 
Athenian corpses have little place here and are certainly not presented in the 
dramatic poses of the Parthenon metopes or Hephaisteion frieze. While oppo- 
nents may die violently, Athenians are repeatedly shown recovering bodies of 
men who may be dead but could also be wounded. It inscribes that public 
practice onto time-honored tradition, onto myth and history. If the frieze were 
sculpted after the battle at Delion, when the Athenians were for seventeen days 
denied recovery of the bodies, it would have been an even more poignant depic- 
tion of the need to uphold the institution of public burial and respect for the 
fallen. 


149. The four also appear in the Athenian justification for a position of honor at the battle- 
field of Plataia, with the addition of Troy: Hdt. 9.27. 


150. See Hölscher 1973, pointing out that the way in which the friezes celebrate proud 
moments of the Athenians, rather than specific men or parties, is similar to the state reliefs 
and the catalog of deeds used in orations (97-98). 
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Private Engagement with 
Civic Death: 

Portrait Statues, Votive Reliefs, 
and Wall Paintings 


When you fight and conquer the Persians on your own, Miltiades, 
you will deserve to be honored on your own. 


— response to Miltiades’s request for an olive crown’ 


Private Responses to Public Commemoration 


In the first four chapters of this book, we have seen how the city altered 
processes of remembrance, modifying how the war dead were seen 
and, consequently, how they were conceptualized. The ritual of public 
burial laid claim to the bodies of the dead, elevated the collective over 
the individual, and placed value on a person’s choice to die rather than on 
his biography. Through monuments and images in public spaces, the 
Athenians gave visual expression to an emerging ideology that death 
for the city was beautiful, desirable, and necessary. There were prob- 
ably some official laws and regulations in effect, particularly regard- 
ing burial markers, but nothing like official propaganda. Instead, the 
civic ideology was a bottom-up development of shared assumptions, 
beliefs, and mentalities that were strengthened as people participated 
in rituals, moved through cemeteries, and gazed on war monuments 
and sacred sculpture. Athenians participated in the burial process, and 


1 Plut. Kim. 8.1: étav yap... uövog aywviodpevoc, 6 MAtıdön, vixrjonc tods Bapßapovg, 


tote kal tınäodaı uóvoc á£tov. 
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as survivors and mourners, they formed the collective memory of the dead 
and internalized the values commemorated in the public cemetery. They would 
have neither advocated nor continued to accept the public ritual and its com- 
memorative forms if a majority did not support it over time. The ideology took 
hold, for year after year, the Athenians died on the battlefields. There were cer- 
tainly economic and political reasons behind their seemingly endless conflicts, 
but there were also causes rooted in culture, society, mentality, and collective 
memory (and forgetting). Over the years, many men accepted the rhetoric of 
shared risk, imminent danger, and justified conflict expressed on the casualty 
lists and in sanctuaries and sought to avoid the shame that came from not act- 
ing. Economic and political factors go only so far toward explaining why, after 
the city lost nearly its whole fighting force in the disaster at Sicily, it was back 
at war only a few years later. 

This book could end here; the history of the creation of the first civic and 
collective entity of “the fallen” has been told. But this is only half the story, for 
it leaves out the role of individuals in the new memory regime: how they par- 
ticipated, engaged, and responded. Public burial, as we have seen, profoundly 
altered the ways in which people remembered and the types of objects they 
used to remember, and it also elaborated new concepts and ideals. Despite the 
traction that the notion of “the fallen” gained, responses may not have been 
simply participation and conformity. Engagement with the public institution 
could be politically charged, for it was closely associated with the democratic 
aspects of society, and opponents to the rule of the many were at work in ancient 
Athens, as the oligarchic coups of 4u and 404 demonstrate. Such elites may not 
have welcomed the collective ideals of public burial and the city's control over 
commemoration, and even popular comedy associated the democracy with tyr- 
anny.? Alternatively, support for the public institution may have been deemed 
support for the relatively young community and its political order. Responses 
need not have been so politically charged but stemmed from the need of indi- 
viduals to position themselves within the community and its practices. A range 
of responses was possible beyond simply listening to the funeral oration. 
People might have embraced the heroic rhetoric of the war dead and sought to 
underscore in a private monument a family member's fate. Others might have 
recognized the need for the uniform casualty lists but regretted the absence 
of an identifying demotic. A mother might have missed seeing the body of a 
son. A father, recalling the appearance of Archaic stelai, might have found the 
casualty lists lacking in splendor and desired a monument more grand. To 
recover such mentalities, however, we cannot resort to surveys, interviews, or 
diaries, as researchers for other periods might be able to do; archaeology and 
art history provide the only way forward. We can examine the ways in which 
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people used objects and images at private expense and in more or less private 
spaces to remember the dead. How did they deploy material culture to partici- 
pate in the public ceremony or to shape a different commemorative message? 
Did they copy the forms and iconography of the public ritual, adapt them, or 
change them? With privately sponsored objects, did people ignore, appropriate, 
reshape, reframe, critique, or reject the public discourse? How did they want 
their dead to be remembered? 

To answer these questions, the next three chapters address the media of 
private commemoration. These objects allowed people to participate in pub- 
lic rites or to make acts of private commemoration, they assumed forms and 
deployed iconographies that engaged with past and contemporary art, they 
conveyed visual messages, and they were sites for grappling with social and 
political issues. This body of material is organized according to its audience, 
from more publicly oriented to increasingly intimate: portraits in sculpture, 
votives, and wall paintings (chapter 5); grave markers (chapter 6); and lekythoi 
deposited at the grave (chapter 7). Though privately commissioned, these dif- 
ferent objects were publicly oriented and accessible in varying ways. A portrait 
statue on the Akropolis was visible to a wider audience than a grave relief in a 
family precinct or than a lekythos deposited in a tomb. In these contexts, the 
images had different visual work to perform. For instance, the portrait statue 
showed the deceased to many visitors to sacred space; the grave relief marked a 
place where the deceased was buried and/or remembered; the lekythos offered 
messages about the burial process. These types of commemorative forms also 
differed in terms of cost. Portrait statues belonged mostly to the elite, whereas 
lekythoi were widely available. Grave reliefs appeared in the 430s and offered 
new opportunities for social differentiation, for the cost of the monument could 
vary dramatically. In balance, these commemorative objects are sufficiently dif- 
ferent to merit separate discussion. 

This chapter focuses on portraits appearing in statues, votive reliefs, and 
wall paintings. All of these media were individual commemorations placed 
outside the cemetery. This material poses challenges because the number of 
examples is small, the dates and circumstances of creation are usually not clear, 
the precise depiction of the figures is often unknown, and the display context 
is frequently uncertain. Given the nature of the evidence and the small sample 
size, some of this chapter must be speculative. But to ignore this material is to 
miss how fifth-century portraiture has engaged more than scholars have real- 
ized with the public concept of death for the city and how the civic ideology 
resonated through Athens. 

The chapter begins by tracing the contours of an atmosphere of restraint 
in the fifth century. Although the community placed social restrictions on 
personal representation, it needed leaders. In this context, the emerging con- 
cept of death for the city—whether one had suffered this fate or accepted the 
risk but survived—offered the elite a means to obviate criticism of portraits 
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through demonstrated civic service. Posthumous portraits of men—standing, 
striding, and vividly dying—and portraits in votive reliefs engaged in different 
ways with the value of self-sacrifice represented by “the fallen.” Individuals and 
families used such images to reclaim the memory of the dead and to encode 
and remember the character—éthos—of the deceased. A case study of Kimon 
illustrates how families could use portraits informed by the “beautiful death” to 
rehabilitate the memories of the dead. Although the individualizing force of the 
portraits conflicted with the collective ideals of public burial, they demonstrate 
how many elite were adopting and reframing the public discourse, exploiting 
new possibilities to show leadership and civic benefaction (euergetism) of kin. 


Representational Restraint 


Public honors for the war dead accompanied austerity for the representations 
of individuals. In the fifth century, especially after about 480, sculpted grave 
reliefs disappeared from Athenian cemeteries. This restraint was not restricted 
to the necropoleis. When the general Miltiades asked for nothing more than 
a crown of olives following the spectacular Athenian victory over the Persians 
at Marathon, a cry rose from the Assembly: “When you fight and conquer the 
Persians on your own, Miltiades, you will deserve to be honored on your own.” 
In fifth-century Athens, few individuals were singled out and publicly honored. 
After erecting the Tyrannicide group (probably) in the late sixth century and 
then again in 477/6, the démos did not grant any honorific statues until 394/3, 
for the victorious general Konon and the king of Cypriot Salamis Euagoras, 
following their success over the Spartan fleet at Knidos.* Other fourth-century 
generals soon followed: Iphikrates, Chabrias, and Timotheos.5 This prolif- 
eration of honorific statues sparked repeated criticism among orators, who 
nostalgically looked back to the fifth century as a time when men were hon- 
ored by being chosen to lead, not by receiving bronze statues.° Those men, 
Aischines railed, wanted to be honored not in words but in memories.” The 
victory at Marathon, Demosthenes said, belonged to the Athenians as a whole, 
not to Miltiades. He accused his fourth-century listeners of cheapening their 
accomplishments by singling out commanders for recognition.’ Despite their 


3. See note 1 above. 
4. IG IP 3774; Rhodes and Osborne 2003, 50-54, no. 11; Isok. 9.57; Dem. 20.70; Paus. 1.3.2. 
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passion, these critics did not stem the tide of honorific portraiture, which only 
increased as Athens became more dependent on the friendship and support 
of foreign powers. The orators were not exaggerating by much. The recogni- 
tion that Kleon received after he led the Athenians in a stunning victory over 
Spartan forces at Sphakteria in 425 illustrates how different the climate was 
in the fifth century. He received the honors of sitésis and proedria, much like a 
descendant of the Tyrannicides or a victorious athlete, but no statue.? 

This absence of honorific portraiture does not mean that there were no 
portraits in the fifth century at all.° Two occasions for the erection of private 
portraits in the fifth century are widely acknowledged in scholarship: athletic 
and military victories. Athlete statues continued the Archaic custom of mak- 
ing dedications to the gods following success at Panhellenic games, where 
victory was in part an indication of the gods' favor. Statues were erected in 
the sanctuaries themselves and in competitors’ hometowns. Sometimes they 
were portraits; often we do not have enough information to know." When cut- 
tings survive on the top of a base, it is usually impossible to discern from their 
configuration whether a portrait or a mythological figure was represented. 
Inscriptions provide little help, since statue bases in the fifth century were 
inscribed ^X dedicated," without naming the figure that ^X" had dedicated. 
Portraits were not restricted to sculpture. Shortly after his 416 Olympic victory, 
Alkibiades was portrayed on two painted boards (pinakes) by Aglaophon in the 
Propylaia: once sitting in the arms of personified Nemea, once crowned by 
Olympias and Pythias.” 

Portraits also could be commissioned following military success. Like the 
athletic dedications, these images demonstrated a person's physical prowess, 
the favor of the gods, and benefaction to the city. After his victory over the 
Persians at Salamis, for instance, Themistokles dedicated a temple to Artemis 
Aristoboule, and still in Plutarch's day, there was a portrait of Themistokles 
within. Since Plutarch describes it as “heroic in appearance,” recalling the 


9. Ar. Eq. 573-576; Gauthier 1985, 95-96. 

10. With the term “portrait,” I refer to representations of individuals where the image's 
patron or artist intended to signify a specific person. The identification of the signified with 
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Classical style, it may have dated to the fifth century and commemorated his 
military victory at Salamis. Another portrait, preserved in a Roman copy from 
Ostia, stylistically dates to around 470, within Themistokles's lifetime.” The con- 
nection of this statue to a military victory seems possible given Themistokles’s 
long involvement in warfare, but the lack of a helmet might suggest that the 
portrait was created under different circumstances. Another example is a vic- 
tory monument erected by the knights on the Akropolis of a bronze group (now 
lost) with a man leading a horse, dating around 450-430." The base specifies 
which cavalry commanders (hipparchoi) were active at the time. Another vic- 
tory dedication from members of the cavalry is a votive relief at Eleusis from 
the hipparchos Pythodoros, dating to around 420. We will return to this relief 
and its iconography below. It is also possible that heads with helmets (so-called 
Strategenköpfen) constitute more evidence for portraits erected after victories. 
But except for the posthumous portrait of Perikles (discussed below), none can 
be securely identified with a known individual, and many instead could repre- 
sent heroes or divinities, such as Ares.5 

Although representations of the living were dedicated to the gods and sig- 
nified not only the individual’s areté but also the fame (kudos) that the individual 
bestowed on the city, they still sparked criticism. In this period of restraint, any 
representation of individuals might be suspect. According to Plutarch, crowds 
went to look at Alkibiades’s pictures, but the older generation was disgusted, 
considering them tyrannical and contrary to custom." Yet this was a period 
when individual leadership mattered, for both the military success of the polis 
and the social standing of the elite. The accomplishments of the Athenians in 
the fields of war were due in no small part to their generals and politicians. 
These men were elected, and their continued service depended on public opin- 
ion. A displeased populace had the means to ostracize its leaders, exiling them 
by vote from the city. Leadership positions in turn enhanced the power and 
prestige of those who successfully filled them. So at a time when individual 
representation through art was limited, such display was more important than 
ever before. Men vied for honor; through the monuments to their accomplish- 
ments, they continued to vie for recognition of their own and their relatives’ 


13. Plut. Them. 22.2-3; Richter 1965, 97-99; Gauer 19 68a, 148-150; Ridgway 1970, 99-100; 
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benefactions to the city. The value of sacrifice for the city provided new avenues 
to make such claims. 


Posthumous Portraits I: Alluding to the Beautiful Death 


Athletics and warfare were interrelated in Athenian reality and imagination 
in many ways. To name only a few, athletic training prepared men for war; 
warriors could be depicted like nude athletes; battles were conceived of as 
one-on-one athletic encounters. Yet they did not receive equal levels of com- 
memoration. Portraits of athletes were not uncommon, but there were very 
few portraits of soldiers in fifth-century Athens. One may have expected that 
soldiers who had displayed athletic skill and bravery on the battlefield could 
make dedications like those of athletes who had proved their mettle in a wres- 
tling bout, but with the exception of a few statues dedicated after victories, the 
public cemetery was the place for commemoration of military contributions. 
Portraits ran the risk of attributing the success of a collective military venture to 
a single person. Nevertheless, there are a few exceptional portraits that allude to 
the notions of sacrifice and service displayed in the public cemetery. Nearly all 
were posthumous. Some were erected for men who had died in battle and were 
buried in the cemetery, providing them with double commemorations; others 
were crafted in order to claim that the men had served in the field of danger 
and faced the threat of death, even though they had not fallen in battle. For 
both types, the notion of the beautiful death provided a pretext and a context for 
declaring individual areté while granting kudos to the city. 

The posthumous portraits invoking military service may be compared and 
contrasted with the phenomenon we saw of private burials among the pub- 
lic graves. Although some of these burials belonged to families who simply 
interred the dead where they owned land, some individuals may have desired 
to be buried close to the war dead in order to associate themselves with the 
ideals and values they represented. These graves could have been simple and 
inexpensive; a pit would suffice. Statues were a different matter altogether. The 
portrait statue singled out the achievements of an individual and, because of 
the cost of a statue, must have been reserved for the elite. 

The earliest fifth-century posthumous portraits of soldiers survive only as a 
group of statue bases from the Athenian Akropolis that once supported bronze 
figures striding in action poses, with one leg in front of the other. Since all 
were dedicated by sons to their fathers, the fathers probably were deceased at 
the time of erection, and the monuments were decidedly commemorative in 
nature. As for subject matter, none of the statues survives, and scholars have 
sometimes envisaged representations of Athena Promachos. Yet several of the 
bases were reused for Roman portraits, without any change to the original 
statue discernible in the extant cuttings; the bases simply were reinscribed with 
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the new honoree’s name. Cathy Keesling convincingly argues that this pattern 
of reuse indicates that the original figure represented a male warrior.” Two 
sons of Mneson, for instance, Thrasyllos and Gnathios, dedicated an attack- 
ing soldier on the Akropolis shortly after 480, which was reused on behalf 
of L. Aemilius Paullus. A second base, from the mid-fifth century, was dedi- 
cated by a son from the deme of Lamptrai (his father's name is lost) and pre- 
serves cuttings for a group of fighting warriors.'? The Roman’s name appears 
under only one of the figures, which probably was defeating the other. The 
represented striding figure was probably a portrait of the deceased father.*° As 
representations of dead soldiers, such Akropolis statues continued an Archaic 
tradition of representation embodied by Kroisos (see figure 1.3) but with a cru- 
cial development: the quiet, standing pose inherent in a kouros or an Archaic 
stele has given way to an active, striding soldier. The deceased is figured not 
just as a soldier but as a fighting hoplite, and in the fifth century, the only 
thing he could have been fighting for was the Athenian community. From this 
historical perspective, one comprehends that the statues adopted a visual form 
that mirrored the rhetoric of the casualty lists, the funeral oration, and the 
myths in architectural sculpture, representing the courage and daring of the 
Athenians. This association was all the more evident in the fact that their new 
dynamic character recalled the striding stance of the Tyrannicides.” Through 
their reference to military service and to a political monument and because 
they were erected posthumously as memorials, the statues received a distinctly 
civic coloring. The men may not have died in battle (we do not know), but fami- 
lies sought to remember the deceased as being similar to the war dead. 
Perikles did not fall in battle, but he was buried in the démosion séma and 
received a posthumous dedication on the Akropolis that evoked his military 
service." Roman copies survive of a portrait statue that stylistically dates to 
the fifth century (figure 5.1). A base from the Akropolis has been associated 
with the statue and was dedicated by his son, and so the statue probably was 
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FIGURE 5.1 Roman copy of a portrait of Perikles possibly made by Kresilas. Originally, 
the whole body would have been represented. 430-410 BC (original). H. 0.48 m. (copy). 
London, British Museum 549. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 


posthumous and served as a memorial. Kresilas may have been the sculptor.” 
The beard indicates Perikles's age and maturity, while his naked body recalls 
young athletes, similarly portrayed nude.*4 Where the men on the statue bases 
discussed above assumed aggressive poses, Perikles's slight contrapposto 


23. Base: IG P 884; DAA no. 131b; Keesling 2003, 194, who discusses why, based on 
fifth-century dedicatory formulas, the restored name “Perikles” in the genitive must indicate 
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Portrait statues of Perikles the elder: Plin. HN 34.74 ("Olympian Perikles" by Kresilas); Plut. 
Per. 3.2-4 (multiple Perikles portraits were made); Paus. 1.25.1, 1.28.2 (statue on the Akropolis, 
sculptor not mentioned); Richter 1965, 103-104; Pandermalis 1969, 24-33; Voutiras 1980, 
98-109; Hólscher 1988; Ridgway 1981, 180-181; Cohen 1991; Krumeich 1997, 14-125, 236-238, 
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ness as an expression of athletic capability: Hölscher 1993; Hallett 2005, 17. 
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stance enlivened his muscles and made him appear both relaxed and poised for 
action, ready to lead. Perikles’s son wanted him to be remembered as a soldier, 
thus assimilating him to the men buried in the city’s public cemetery—where 
he, too, was interred—while his stance and nudity demonstrated his potential 
energy. A helmet pushed back on his head and a spear in his hand emphasize 
his military service and his willingness to risk death.” 

The general Tolmides and his seer Theainetos likewise received double 
commemoration. They fell at Koroneia in 447 and accordingly were buried 
in the public cemetery, and Pausanias also records statues for them on the 
Akropolis.?° Unfortunately, he tells us neither when the statues were erected 
nor what form they assumed.” Possibly, they were both in a contrapposto 
stance like Perikles. If they were erected before 447, then they may have com- 
memorated a military victory. Such aggrandizing statues for living persons 
on the Akropolis, however, would be exceptional. Themistokles dedicated a 
less-than-life-size victory portrait while alive, but this was in a small shrine that 
he also had dedicated, so the setting was quasi-private. Pythodoros (as we will 
see) commissioned a portrait, but it was in a votive relief erected at Eleusis. 
Individual statues of the living on the public stage of the Akropolis ran the 
risk of hubris, and thus it seems more likely that the statues of Tolmides and 
Theainetos were posthumous. Yet the battle in which they fell was a disaster. 
Why would families want to commemorate their kin’s involvement in such an 
event? As in the public cemetery and architectural sculpture, whether an event 
was a victory or a defeat was less important than the act of struggle and the 
proven character of the men who faced danger and risked death. Tolmides and 
Theainetos had demonstrated their courage and leadership abilities, and the 
family thus sought to create a memorial of their éthos. 

The bases for striding men erected by their sons, Perikles’s portrait, and 
the statues of Tolmides and Theainetos all invoked the military service of the 
deceased. Although the individual focus of the monuments conflicted with the 
collective emphasis of the public institution of burial, these portraits supple- 
mented rather than replaced that rhetoric. To the extent that they commemorated 


25. The reconstruction of the spear is based on a dowel hole on the associated base. 


26. Paus. 1.27.5, where the statues are mentioned at the same time as statues for Erechtheus 
and Eumolpos; Ioakimidou 1997, 99-100, 262-273 (interpreted as a state monument for the 
fallen); Krumeich 1997, 110-11, 244, no. A58. Korres 1994b attributes three blocks of a base 
from the Akropolis to this statue group (86-87, 124), but the blocks are too fragmentary to 
make any joins among them, and Korres believes that Pausanias’s testimony indicates that 
statues of Erechtheus, Eumolpos, Tolmides, and Theainetos were all on the same base, which 
is not necessarily what Pausanias’s text implies. 


27. It is, of course, possible that the monument was erected decades, even a century or 
more, after the men fell in battle. Nouhaud 1986 argues that a reference to Tolmides in 
Aischin. 2.75 indicates that the group was visible already in the fourth century. 
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the dead as individuals, they may have been considered critiques of the public 
process, suggesting that names on a list were not sufficient. But their setting in 
public and sacred space and their emphasis on military service softened such 
a critique. Allusions to the beautiful death resonated particularly well on the 
Akropolis, where all the portrait statues discussed here were found and where 
the dead were viewed among a constellation of images of sacrifice and struggle 
in temple architecture.” The dead were represented as participants in the com- 
munity and leaders of men. 

A portrait of the general Strombichides, son of Diotomos of Euonymon, 
offers a unique example of how a portrait of the dead on the Akropolis could 
bolster a man’s civic and specifically democratic credentials in ways that in 
turn reflected well on the family left behind. Having acted as general in 412/11 
and again in 405/4, he did not fall in battle but was put to death by the Thirty 
in 404/3.22 A nephew, Diopeithes, son of Strombichos, dedicated a portrait 
statue of Strombichides on the Akropolis.3° In view of the family’s long history 
of support for democratic Athens, the statue cannot represent a rejection of 
the anonymity so central to the practice of public burial on the part of the elite. 
Indeed, Strombichides himself seems to have erected near the Erechtheum 
commemorative lists of trireme crews of slaves, metics, foreigners, and citi- 
zens drawn from his tribe (Erechtheis) who sailed with him to Ionia in 412. 
The social status of rowers and the importance of the navy for Athenian defense 
and imperial ambitions rendered such a monument a symbol of solidarity with 
the political community at a time when the democratic order faced oligarchic 
pressure. The statue later commissioned by Diopeithes continued this trend of 
support for the city. It commemorated the sacrifice of Strombichides, bestow- 
ing on him the individuated praise that no one received in the public cemetery, 
all the while claiming for him the civic values attributed to all the Athenian war 
dead: demonstrated courage, sacrifice, and patriotism. Such testimony to the 
character of men like Strombichides and their democratic credentials before 
the eyes of the populace must have helped such wealthy family members as 
Diopeithes, who remained politically and militarily active. The nephew’s name 
appears twice on the fragmentary epigram: prominently in a heading and again 
in the opening lines. 

Posthumous statues erected outside the public cemetery allowed families 
to make claims to the body and to the memory of the dead. As a statue, the 
deceased assumed a form greater than a name on a list, and the inscription 


28. Hansen 1983-1989, nos. 747, 757, 780, were also for the dead on the Akropolis, but all 
are probably from the fourth century. 


29. Lys. 13.13, 30; Lys. 30.14. On the family: Davies 1971, 161-165. 
30. IG IP 4881; SEG XXX 174; Hansen 1983-1989, no. 746; Keesling 2003, 257, n. 75. 
31. IG B 1032; Graham 1998. 
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both secured the identification of the individual dead and articulated family 
relationships. Near the Agora, in a space frequently visited by the commu- 
nity and surrounded by references to sacrifice, struggle, and the beautiful 
death, the statues allowed the living to display their ancestors’ evidence of 
leadership and service to the city. Where most sixth-century kouroi were 
erected by parents for the young, most fifth-century posthumous portraits 
were erected by descendants who could benefit from associating themselves 
with the memory of the deceased. Thus, these statues that figured the dead 
as soldiers and that on occasion provided private double commemoration to 
complement a public burial were both retrospective and prospective, com- 
memorating the qualities of the deceased and demonstrating the leadership 
of one’s family members. Allusions to death in war established the courage of 
the dead and spread his renown (kleos), as they had for the sixth-century kou- 
ros for Kroisos, but in fifth-century Athens, that death acquired a distinctly 
civic resonance. 


Posthumous Portraits II: Representing Death 


Although evidence remains incomplete for the appearance of the posthumous 
statues discussed above, it seems that their subjects usually were portrayed 
as though in the prime of life, in a standing or striding pose. These postures 
represented the energy and daring—active or potential—of the men, their vir- 
tue in battle, and their readiness for action. Attributes referred to the men’s 
military service, thereby invoking the virtues enshrined in the public cemetery. 
If the honoree actually had died in battle, though, viewers had to supply the 
information, since most commonly, nothing about the form or inscriptions 
referred specifically to death. 

A small group of posthumous portraits, by contrast, represented through 
their form or declared through an epigram that they represented the dead and 
underlined the toil (ponos) of service and sacrifice. They made a clean break 
with the still and stoic Archaic kouroi and grave reliefs. Did these portraits of 
ponos represent the elite engaging with the iconography of civic death presented 
in sacred space? Or do they indicate attempts to outdo the austere commu- 
nal commemoration with a more vivid and emotional form, taking advantage 
of the opportunities for more naturalistic expression allowed by the Classical 
style, and did they thereby openly dissent from public practice? There are only 
a few examples to discuss. 

An inscribed base from the Akropolis that once supported a bronze strid- 
ing figure, dating to around 470-460, invoked the toil of battle: “Hegelochos, 
father and son of Ekphantos, who dwells in this city enjoying a share of great 
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hospitality and all virtue, dedicated me to Athena Parthenos here at Athens, a 
memorial of the toils of Ares. Kritios and Nesiotes made me.” 

Hegelochos probably dedicated a portrait statue of his father striding, like the 
reinscribed bases discussed above, but here the epigram leaves no doubt about his 
status as a military casualty and emphasizes the toil (ponos) of battle. The reference 
to “hospitality” suggests that the family is not Athenian, and indeed an Ekphantos 
was an Athenian proxenos on Thasos.3 The monument, then, commemorates the 
sacrifice of an ally who fell on behalf of the Athenians. Significantly, Hegelochos, 
a foreigner, emulated Athenian discourse. The statue, by Kritios and Netiotes, the 
makers of the Tyrannicides, adopted a form similar to the famed political monu- 
ment, or so one assumes from the cuttings on the base. Moreover, it was dedi- 
cated to the city’s patron goddess, Athena Parthenos. The inscription needlessly 
specifies “at Athens.” Thus, the statue’s form and inscription sought to appeal 
to its Athenian audience, and Hegelochos declares the privilege of living in the 
hospitable and virtuous city. In this context, the reference to the ponos of war does 
not set the statue apart from the public rhetoric but assimilates Ekphantos to the 
Athenian war dead, invoking the same ideals of struggle and sacrifice but also 
displaying the cost of loyalty and service. It would have echoed the mythical illus- 
trations on the Parthenon, where death in battle was so vividly depicted. 

Another portrait statue on the Akropolis used form rather than text to clarify 
the figure’s status as a casualty. Pausanias noted a bronze statue of Dieitrephes 
pierced by arrows on the Akropolis and identified him as the Athenian general 
active in the late fifth century, certainly up to 41.4 Although Pausanias does 
not name the sculptor, a statue base was found in 1839 on the Akropolis, dedi- 
cated by Hermolykos, son of Dieitrephes, and signed by Kresilas. Pliny, when 
describing the works of famous sculptors, mentions Kresilas, whose possible 
portrait of Perikles we have already discussed. He adds that the sculptor made 


32. IG P 850: [IIa]pOévot ’Erpävro pe natèp àvéðeke Kal hviòç / £v0á8" Adevater uvčua növov Apeog / 
'EyéVoxog ugyáAe«c» te PiAoxoevieg áperÉc te / náoeç uoipav Exov tévde nóv vépetat. / Kprtiog Kai 
Neotdtes &noieoávev. IG II? 4168 (Roman reinscription); DAA no. 121; Pouilloux 1951, 96-99; 
Gauer 1968a, 141; Ridgway 1970, 80; Keesling 2003, 187-190. The dedicators also could be two 
Hegelochoi, father and son, or an Ekphantos and a Hegelochos, but the verb is in the singular. 


33. Pouilloux 1951, 96-99. 
34. Thuc. 8.64.2; Paus. 1.23.3-4. 


35. IG B 883; DAA no. 132 and 510-513. On this base, see esp. Keesling 2004 (SEG LIV 
72), who demonstrates that it should be dated to the late fifth century and associated with 
the Dieitrephes whom Pausanias describes (also known from Thuc. 7.29, 8.64.2; Ar. Av. 
799) rather than an ancestor, as most prior scholarship would have it. Art historians have 
wanted to put most of Kresilas’s work around the mid-fifth century for stylistic reasons and 
because of an alleged competition among Pheidias, Polykrates, Kresilas, Kydon (probably a 
mistake for Kresilas of Kydonia), and Phradmon (Plin. HN 34.53). The authenticity of the 
competition has been questioned, e.g., by Ridgway 1974. 
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“a wounded dying man [volneratus deficiens], in whom you can see how little 
life remains.”3° It would seem, then, that Pausanias’s Dieitrephes pierced with 
arrows on the Akropolis, the Akropolis base signed by Kresilas dedicated by 
Dieitrephes’s son, and Pliny’s volneratus deficiens by Kresilas are one and the 
same. We do not know how or when the general actually died, but clearly, his 
family wanted him to be remembered as a casualty and chose an unusually 
graphic form of commemoration full of pathos to emphasize his sacrifice and 
suffering. 

Scholars have suggested a bewildering array of possible copies of the 
statue: “Protesilaos” in New York and London, a bronze statuette from Bavai, 
the “Farnese Gladiator,” a black-figure lekythos in Paris, a bronze plaque from 
the Akropolis, or a gemstone in Berlin, to name the most popular proposals. 
Objections abound, concerning the dates, subject matters, and even authentic- 
ity of the proposed comparisons.? Many of the candidates are not pierced with 
arrows. A Roman torso in Oxford that was pierced by at least one arrow, on 
the other hand, might reflect the statue. The arrow hole is preserved in his 
right chest. The figure has been reconstructed with his right arm attempting 
to pull out the arrow and with the left protecting himself with a shield. Traces 
of the helmet on his neck show that he wore it down over his face (rather than 
the more common pose of helmet pushed back, resting on top of the head). 
He raises his left leg, presumably because it, too, was wounded, and stumbles 
backward. 

Other possible positions for Dieitrephes, on the basis of extant examples 
of warriors wounded by arrows, include lying on his side, as on the Aigina 
pediments (see figures 4.3a—b); resting on one knee, with an arrow in the back, 
like the “Kapaneus” at the top right of the Parthenon shield (see figure 4.19); 
or with both knees down, as on a dinos attributed to the Polygnotos Group 
(figure 5.2),? a volute krater attributed to the Niobid Painter? and a cup frag- 
ment attributed to the Amphitrite Painter (figure 5.3).* If the Oxford statue 


36. Plin. HN 34.74: Cresilas volneratum deficientem, in quo possit intellegi, quantum restet 
animae. 


37. For proposals and objections, see esp. Six 1892; Furtwangler 1895, 122-128; Reinach 
1905; Sauer 1915; Stazio 1949-1950; Arvanitopoulos 1962; Frel 1970; Langlotz 1971; Frel 1973; 
Langlotz 1977; Ridgway 1981, 181; Despinis 1988; Dörig 1988; Pacini 1992, 36-37; Dörig 1994; 
Stathakopoulou-Karagiorga 1995; Krumeich 1997, 140-144, 229-230, no. A15. 

38. Delivorrias 1989. He dates the original to no later than 445 BC. 

39. BA 213658; ARV? 1052.29; Para 395; BAdd* 322; LIMC s.v. Amazones, no. 233; Muth 
2008, 384, fig. 272. 

40. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale 81672 (H2421); BA 206941; ARV? 600.13; Para 
395; BAdd? 266; LIMC s.v. Amazones, no. 298; Muth 2008, 382, fig. 270a. 

41. ARV? 830.2; CVA USA 15, Bryn Mawr College 1, pls. 24.173; LIMC s.v. Amazones, no. 319; 
Muth 2008, 378, fig. 268. On the images attributed to the Niobid Painter and the Amphitrite 
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FIGURE 5.2 Amazon stabbing a Greek wounded by an arrow, on a dinos attributed 
to the Polygnotos Group. C. 450 BC. H. 0.26 m. (vessel). London, British Museum 
1899.7-21.5. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 
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FIGURE 5.3 The kneeling posture of the Greek on this kylix fragment attributed to the 
Amphitrite Painter may be similar to the stance that Kresilas later used for a statue of 
Dieitrephes. C. 470-460 BC. Diam. (kylix) 0.23 m. Bryn Mawr College P-218. 


does not reflect Dieitrephes, and if the upper surface of the preserved base held 
the statue rather than a plinth, then the position of kneeling on both knees may 
be the most likely solution, as the cuttings on the base are too shallow to have 


Painter, the Greek is not yet wounded. Compare the description of Neoptolemos killing 
Astynoös in Polygnotos’s Ilioupersis in the Lesche of the Knidians: Paus. 10.26.4. 
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held a standing bronze statue.*? A kneeling posture, with the left knee more 
advanced than the right, could account for the cuttings’ shallow depth and atyp- 
ical form on the base. This figuration, as the vase paintings demonstrate, would 
convey Dieitrephes’s éthos in the face of death. He did not turn to flee but was 
rooted in place. Like the mythical Kaineus, who must be beaten into the ground 
to be vanquished, Dieitrephes fought with his last breath despite his wounds. 
The arrows in his body signified his courage in the face of overwhelming odds, 
while characterizing his opponents as cowardly archers who shot from afar.# 

Was Dieitrephes cast as an exemplary citizen, then, a model of sacrifice for 
the community, the recent embodiment of the ancestral Athenians visible on 
the Parthenon that stood nearby? Perhaps. But most viewers of the statue must 
have known that he was no democrat. Revealing his sympathies with the oli- 
garchic conspirators, he led the army that overthrew the democracy on Thasos 
in 411 as it headed to Thrace. Comedy lampooned him as a nouveau-riche.+ We 
do not know the circumstances of Dieitrephes’s death; the name appears on a 
late-fifth-century casualty list, but without patronymics, we cannot be sure it 
is the same Dieitrephes.* If he died post-4u, when democracy was restored, 
his statue may have helped his family obviate the criticism of ostentatious rep- 
resentation by appropriating the ideals of civic sacrifice and casting him as a 
sympathetic victim who fought to the bitter end. Alternatively, if Dieitrephes 
perished on his expedition to Thrace—the last that we hear of him in the liter- 
ary sources—the vivid presentation of death may have deliberately eschewed 
the ethos of the public cemetery to formulate a pathos-laden individualizing 
image. Most likely, the unusual statue left both readings open. Some viewers 
would remember his courage, others his antidemocratic sympathies. 

Another dying figure appeared down in the Agora, in the patriotic battle 
of Marathon painting in the Stoa Poikile, a structure in public space but asso- 
ciated with Kimon’s party.*° Here the general Kallimachos was portrayed in a 
position of courage and strength, pierced by multiple arrows. Ancient com- 
mentators noted how conspicuous he was in the painting. He remained stand- 
ing, so that he seemed eerily still alive, striking terror into the Persians: “He 
died, but he did not fall." Harrison sees an echo of Kallimachos in a squat 
lekythos by Aison, although here the nude warrior is pierced by only one arrow, 


42. Base: Richter 1970, 233-234; Keesling 2004, 88-89, n. 48. Drawings and photographs 
of the base: Loewy 1976, no. 46; Arvanitopoulos 1962, pl. IB.96; Krumeich 1997, fig. 79. 


43. Cowardice of archers: e.g., Eur. HF 157-164. 

44. Cratinus fr. 251; Ar. Av. 798-800, with Schol.; Pl. com. fr. 31. 
45. IG B ngo, 1.173. 

46. On the Stoa Poikile, see further discussion later in this chapter. 


47. Polemon 2.11: éxei Sè ävdpwrog KaMinaxog Hv kal Ovytdc rjv Kai tod owyarog AneAdeiv vaykäßero 
to TAHOE TOV tpavpatwv, änedave u£v, obK Eneoe 5é, AN’ &&oboa f] xi Peßaiwg tH owuarı pévetv Kal 
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FIGURE 5.4 The Greek at the lower right of the Amazonomachy is wounded by one 
arrow and about to be struck by a second. The figure may reflect the portrayal of 
Kallimachos in the Stoa Poikile. Squat lekythos attributed to Aison. C. 430-420 BC. 
H. 0.18 m. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale 86492. 


Photo: Soprintendenza Speciale per i Beni Archeologici di Napoli e Pompei. 


with another about to strike (figure 5.4). The figure is erect and strong and 
adopts the pose of Harmodios.* Such a visual reference to the Tyrannicides, 
models for the war dead, would have been appropriate for the representation 
ofthe dead polemarch. Whether or not Aison’s lekythos echoes Kallimachos, 
our sources describe the deceased as particularly statuesque: erect and frozen 
in time. Panteleos and Polemon, writing in the second century AD, describe 
the figure as an image of an image: a “bloody eikön” of Ares, a “noble statue 
[agalma]" of the god, an “aweful image [eidolon]."*? A second graphic casualty in 
the Stoa Poikile was Kynaigeiros, who confirms the significance of wounds. The 
Persians severed one or both of his hands as he tried to climb onto the Persian 
ships.5° For both Athenian warriors, wounds testified to their resilience, tenac- 
ity, and strength. The gory and unusual details rendered the scene memorable, 
and indeed, ancient commentators recognized them and knew their names. 
We will see below that they also allowed Kimon to make certain claims about 
his father, Miltiades. 


kaptepety Everellato kal uäxeodaı tiv Svvatizy voi åàyúyois páxny. Harrison 1972b (esp. 372) gathers 
references to Kallimachos’s death. 

48. BA 215562; ARV? 174.6; Harrison 1972b, 362. The figure is labeled “Phylakos.” 

49. Polemon 2.52: à kaAdv Apews äyalya- & moheuapye noAsuäpxov Oeo Setvdv eiSwhov tig Actas 
Tà togeduara nepıßeßAnuevov. Panteleos (Greek Anthology 16.6a): év 8’ dpa péoow aipatóeiç Eornkev 
ateipéog Apeog eikwv. 


50. Harrison 1972b, 359, with sources. 
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Votive Reliefs: Reframing Public Iconography 


Unlike the reliefs on the casualty lists, with generalizable images of conflict 
and danger that could represent the arenas where any of the listed men had 
died, the votive reliefs depict specific engagements against specific oppo- 
nents. They could include the portraits of living persons. For instance, most 
scholars recognize Pythodoros as the prominent figure leading the charge 
in the upper register of the relief he dedicated at Eleusis after a victory (fig- 
ure 5.5).? Despite its fragmentary state, the relief reveals an effort to relay 
the narrative of Pythodoros’s victory across two registers. The inscription 
below the relief names him, including his patronymic, and states that he 
served as hipparchos, leader of the cavalry. From other sources, we learn 
that Pythodoros was a member of an elite family and served as a choregos in 


FIGURE 5.5 Fragmentary votive relief from Eleusis dedicated by the cavalry leader 
Pythodoros. C. 420 BC. H. 0.75 m. Eleusis Museum 51. 


Photo: DAI Athen. 


51. IG B 999; Hólscher 1973, 99-100; Langenfaß-Vuduroglu 1974, 34, no. 57; Ridgway 1983, 
201; Bugh 1988, 91-93; Krumeich 1997, 127-129, 240, no. A44; Goette 2009, 198-99; Lawton 
2009, 70. 
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415/45? While the focus of the monument on one individual and the inclu- 
sion of his patronymic conflict with the ethos of public burial, the relief posi- 
tions Pythodoros as a member of the collective and as a leader. He appears 
among the elite riders, but the inscription specifies that here he serves in his 
civic role as hipparchos. 

The way in which the elite rider engages with civic discourse is also evi- 
dent in the iconography of his representation. The lower register depicts a 
rout, with the figures running away to the left, a narrative we do not see on 
the casualty lists. In contrast, the upper register shows Pythodoros locked in 
a struggle with his opponent. Thus, this register adopts the thematic char- 
acter of the casualty lists. More specifically, the arrangement of two horse- 
men (one of them presumably Pythodoros) facing a fallen soldier protected 
by an approaching hoplite copies the Palaiologou relief (see figure 3.2), and 
the position of the advancing hoplite’s shield over the fallen soldier recalls the 
public relief in Oxford (see figure 3.3). The iconography is also very similar 
to scenes on the Temple of Athena Nike (see figure 4.26). Pythodoros thus 
has reframed the public discourse for an individual purpose yet in a pious 
dedication to the gods. 

A similar pattern of recasting the public iconography may occur on another 
votive relief (figure 5.6).% Although some scholars have interpreted it as a relief 
for a casualty list, the demarcations of the opponents’ ethnicity point instead 
to a specific historical representation in line with votive reliefs rather than the 
generic imagery of the casualty lists. As in the Pythodoros relief, the image por- 
trays a specific encounter, even if we cannot identify it. Of interest is the action of 
the man broken off at the left. His leg and hand are still visible, savagely kneeing 
his opponent and drawing back his head. This iconography recalls the relief on 
the casualty list for the dead of 394/3 (see figure 3.4) and, to a lesser extent, the 
eastern frieze of the Hephaisteion (see figure 4.22a). The iconographic choice 
may have been a deliberate reference to the public images to indicate the civic 
service of the persons involved in the depicted event. 

Unfortunately, we have little information about the appearance of 
Themistokles in a portrait his sons included in a votive painting in the 
Parthenon. The image must have been posthumous, since his sons were only 
in Athens after 450, after their father’s death in exile. Pausanias mentions 
the portrait after describing how the Athenians repented of their treatment of 
Themistokles and brought his bones back from Magnesia.“ Thus, the private 


52. IG P 960. 

53. Hölscher 1973, 107-108, 263, n. 556; Stupperich 1977, 19; Clairmont 1983, 214-215; 
Ridgway 1983, 201-202; Ridgway 1997, 199-200, 224-225, nn. 24-25; Scháfer 1997, 162, 
no. 2; Goette 2009, 190-191. 

54. Paus. 1.1.2; Krumeich 1997, 83-85, 242, no. Aso; Lohr 2000, 53, no. 58; Keesling 2003, 
179380. 
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FIGURE 5.6 Fragmentary relief, probably from a votive rather than a casualty list, 
because the ethnicity of the opponents is made evident. C. 390 BC. H. 0.57 m. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fletcher Fund, 1929 (29.47). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, New York. 


portrait complemented a public repatriation of his remains. The representation 
of Themistokles may have alluded to the public ideal of military service and 
sacrifice, showing the man leading the Athenians in battle. 


Kimon: Claiming the Dead and Rehabilitating the Dead 


Kimon provides a case study for how an Athenian leader could negotiate the 
conflict between a desire for self-promotion and the restraints on display by 
carefully deploying the commemoration of dead heroes and dead family mem- 
bers, taking advantage in multiple ways of the emerging value of death for 
the city. Certainly, Kimon, like his father, Miltiades, sought public recognition 
for his military successes, yet it was to little avail. When he returned from 
Thrace, “the people allowed him to dedicate the stone Herms."5 These were 


55. Plut. Kim. 73. 
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FIGURE 5.7 Three herms on a fragmentary pelike attributed to the Pan Painter, which 
may echo the public monuments erected in honor of Kimon’s victories in northern 
Greece. C. 470 BC. H. 0.20 m. Paris, Musée du Louvre C 10793. 


Photo: Hervé Lewandowski © RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, New York. 


three inscribed Herm pillars, erected near the entrance of the Agora, possibly 
reflected on a fragmentary pelike attributed to the Pan Painter (figure 5.7).5° 

The text praises the recent successes of the Athenians against the Persians, 
justifies the erection of the Herms, and traces the Athenian military pedigree 
back to Homer’s Menestheus. 


Brave men and daring were they who once by the city of Eion, 
Far off by Strymon’s flood, fought with the sons of the Medes. 
Fiery famine they made their ally, and Ares on-rushing; 
So they found helpless a foe stranger till then to defeat. 


This, the due wage [misthos] for their labor, has Athens 
bestowed on her leaders; 

Token of duty well done, honor to valor supreme [megalé areté]. 
Whoso in years yet to be shall read these L’s in the marble, 
Gladly will toil in his turn, giving his life for the state [amphi 
ksunoisi pragmasi mochthon echein]. 


Once from this city Menestheus, summoned to join the Atreidai, 
Led forth an army to Troy, plain beloved of the gods. 


56. BA 206335; ARV? 555.92; Para 386, BAdd? 258. 
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Homer has sung of his fame, and has said that of all the 
mailed chieftains 

None could so shrewdly as he marshal the ranks for the fight. 
Fittingly then shall the people of Athens be honored, and called 
Marshals and leaders of war, heroes in combat of arms.” 


Like the casualty lists and the funeral oration, these ithyphallic monu- 
ments praise the successful soldiers but soon turn the attention of the listeners 
both to past events and to the present need for toil. Likening contemporary sol- 
diers to heroes of old increased their prestige, allowing a temporal slippage that 
the viewers of the Amazonomachy on the Parthenon also experienced. As they 
thought of the men who defeated the Amazons as being “like” the men who 
fought the Persians, so the reader of the Herms thought the men who fought at 
Eion were comparable to the men who fought at Troy. More than establishing 
a simple comparison, though, the Herms charted an Athenian history marked 
by war and sacrifice. The epigrams are particularly clear about the purpose of 
the monument: to inspire others to toil for the state, literally, for the “common 
affairs.” For fifth-century Athenians, these Herms were unusual honors, and 
the text exposes the tension between individual and community. The agency 
of the collective Athenians behind the recent victories and the granting of per- 
mission to erect the Herms is made evident. Although Kimon paid for them, 
they do not mention him by name. The Herm that praises the unnamed lead- 
ers (significantly in the plural) describes their good deeds using the language 
of civic benefits (euergetism): “This, the due wage [misthos] for their labor 
[euergesié], has Athens bestowed on her leaders.” Power and authority remain 
with the city: the city acknowledges the leaders, not vice versa, and grants them 
only their misthos. 

If Kimon wanted more recognition, he had to be creative. An opportunity 
offered itself when, having driven the Dolopian pirates off Skyros, he set off 
to find the remains of the mythical king Theseus. Unfortunately, our sources 
for this story are late, as is so much of our information about both Kimon 
and Theseus.’ Plutarch records that Kimon saw an eagle tearing at a mound, 
in which he discovered the bones of a man of enormous stature buried with 
a bronze spear and sword, whom he identified as Theseus. He gathered the 
remains onto his decorated trireme and transported them home. The Athenians 
rejoiced at the return of his bones on Kimon’s trireme, welcoming them “as if 


57. Aischin. 3.184-185, trans. C. D. Adams, with translation of misthos modified; Dem. 20.112; 
Plut. Kim. 7; Wycherley 1957, 103-108; Thompson and Wycherley 1972, 94-96; Meyer 2005, 
294-298; Camp 2010, 82-83. Steiner 2001, 267-268, offers a particularly insightful discus- 
sion. Many scholars reverse the order of the first and last epigram; discussion in Page 1981, 
255-259. 

58. Recovery of the bones: Schol. Aristid. Or. 3.561, 3.688; Schol. Ar. Plut. 627; Diod. Sic. 
4.62.4; Paus. 1.17.6; Plut. Thes. 36.2; Plut. Kim. 8.5-6; McCauley 1999. 
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Theseus himself were returning to the city,” with magnificent processions and 
sacrifices.59 Indeed, it was the recovery of the bones rather than Kimon’s spec- 
tacular victories that most ingratiated him with the Athenians.°° The remains 
were buried in the Theseion, a shrine that has yet to be discovered but appears 
to have been east of the Classical Agora, in the area of the older, Archaic agora.” 
The sanctuary (temenos) was elaborated with a rich cycle of monumental wall 
paintings celebrating Theseus’s history and his military exploits, possibly deco- 
rating a new structure (sékos) designed to house the bones.® The remains of 
Theseus seem to have developed, at some point, protective powers, for suppli- 
ants came to the shrine, as did runaway slaves.® As one of the first sanctuar- 
ies known to have been refurbished following the Persian destructions, the 
Theseion was the beneficiary of a rare outlay of money on sacred structures 
prior to the building spree of the mid-fifth century. At least one, if not all, of the 
paintings were by the famed painter Mikon, and they depicted Theseus battling 
the centaurs and the Amazons, his recovery of the ring of Minos from the sea, 
and possibly Herakles leading Theseus out of the underworld.°* These were 
among the earliest wall paintings in Classical Athens, and this Amazonomachy 
was, if not the first, then certainly one of the earliest representations of the Attic 
defense of the city against these invading women warriors.55 

Athenians always would remember Kimon as the man who had recovered 
the remains of the dead Theseus, and in Plutarch’s time, at least, the Theseion 
was honored as much as the Parthenon and the Eleusinion.‘ In the 470s, 
when the recovery of the war dead was still a relatively new practice, the estab- 
lishment of the Theseion cast Kimon as a fervent supporter of the new demo- 
cratic order and as an upright citizen and a just leader. In addition, Kimon 
demonstrated his concern for the war dead by beautifying the Academy, which 
lay at one end of the public cemetery. Kimon made this area, which had been 


59. Plut. Thes. 36.2: wonep avxov éxavepyouevov eig Tò otv. 
60. Plut. Kim. 8.6: é9’ @ kai pddiota npóc adtov rjSécc 6 8fjuoc Éoxev. 
61. Theseion: Wycherley 1957, 113-119; Podlecki 1971; Barron 1972, 21-22; Thompson and 


Wycherley 1972, 124-126; Koumanoudis 1976; Castriota 1992, 33-34; Shapiro 1994, 129; von 
den Hoff 2010, 305 (with a thorough bibliography on Theseus, 635, n. 1). 


62. The sources are vague about the appearance of the Theseion; Barron 1972, 21-22 dis- 
cusses the ancient terminology. The Heroön at Gjölbaschi-Trysa may reflect the architecture 
and decoration of the Theseion: Childs 1976, 295, n. 1. 

63. See the sources in Wycherley 1957, 13-119, e.g., Plut. Thes. 36.2. 

64. Paus. 1172-6. Polygnotos may have been involved, too, if one emends 6ncavpó to Onoeiw 
in Harp. and Suda s.v. TIoAöyvwros: Wycherley 1957, 117. Paintings: Six 1919; Barron 1972; 
Harrison 1972b; Woodford 1974; Cohen 1983, 180-186; Knauer 1986; Castriota 1992, 34-63. 
Theseus's Cretan adventures: Shapiro 1992, 33-49. 

65. Paus. 1172. 


66. Plut. De exil. 17. 
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dry, flow with water, planted trees, and provided clear roads and shady paths.9 
Our sources do not say that these public works specifically concerned the pub- 
lic cemetery, but by making the Academy more attractive and appealing, Kimon 
increased the likelihood that people would travel through the public cemetery 
to the Academy. Moreover, his refurbishments probably required drains to be 
built and roads to be cleared and defined. It is possible that the first surfaces 
of the Academy Road were laid at his initiative.°® Since it ran through the pub- 
lic cemetery, any improvements to this wide thoroughfare would also have 
enhanced the appearance of the cemetery. 

The painting program in the Theseion alluded to Kimon’s victories. The 
battles of Greeks against centaurs and Amazons echoed Kimon’s recent suc- 
cesses. The Amazonomachy in particular provided a mythical prototype for the 
fight against the Persians. Like Theseus, Kimon had protected the homeland 
from the Persian threat. Even the painting of Theseus recovering the ring of 
Minos from the bottom of the sea resonated with current affairs, since this 
scene illustrated the close connection between Athens’s mythical king and 
Poseidon, a fitting subject for a city whose strength lay in its navy and which 
wielded force with justice, as Kimon’s subduing of the Dolopian pirates aptly 
demonstrated.^9 

The inclusion of the recovery of Minos's ring also enabled Kimon to com- 
memorate his family's genealogical associations with Theseus. This dispute 
between Minos and Theseus arose in the first place because the Cretan king 
threatened Eriboia.”° Known by other similar names, such as Phereboia, she was 
the mother ofthe hero Aias. And Aias was the father of Philaios, the progenitor of 
the Philaidai, Kimon’s clan.” So the painting, whether it actually showed Eriboia 
or not, alluded to Kimon's ancient ancestry. Moreover, in most versions of Aias's 
lineage, his father was Telamon. But according to the fifth-century Pherekydes's 
genealogical work, Theseus married Phereboia, displacing Telamon. This 
means that Theseus was an ancestor of the Philaidai and of Kimon.” 

Connections between Kimon and Theseus have also been apparent in a 
fifth-century dithyramb by Bakchylides (Ode 18). Here King Aigeus describes 


67. Plut. Kim. 13.8: tiv © Axaórjusav ££ avbSpov Kal adyunpäg karáppurov Anoßeikag dÀcoc 
Noxnuevov bx’ adtod Spdpoic kadapoig xai avoxíotc nepimdtos. 

68. The Academy road was first paved in the Late Archaic to Early Classical periods: Arrington 
2010b, 502, n. 16, with references. Unfortunately, the chronology is not more precise. 

69. See Castriota 1992, 58-63. 

7o. Bakchyl. 17. 

71. Philaidai: Davies 1971, 293-312. 

72. Pherek. fr. 109 (Müller); Plut. Thes. 29; compare Istros, FGrH 334 F 10. 


73. In the Roman period, Herodes Atticus can claim descent from Kimon and Theseus: IG 
XIV 1389.1.30-33; Philostr. V S 2.1.545-6. 
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the appearance of Theseus as he approaches the city, and he uses some 
unusual terms: he has red hair, a Lakonian hat, a purple chiton, and a woolly 
Thessalian cloak, and his eyes flash with Lemnian fire. John Barron has shown 
how these characteristics refer to Kimon’s family: the red hair may allude to 
the Thracian origins of Kimon’s mother; the adjectives “Lakonian,” “woolly” 
(oulios), and “Thessalian” recall the names of his sons (Lakedaimonios, Oulios, 
and Thessalos); and the mention of Lemnian fire relates to his father’s annexa- 
tion of that island.” These all seem to be deliberate attempts on the part of 
Kimon or other family members to link themselves with Theseus. 

The burial of Theseus and the painting program reflected well on Kimon. 
He also sought to commemorate his father, but here he faced some challenges. 
Although there were many good reasons for him to make a link with Miltiades 
and his achievements, the reputation of this dead leader was mixed. He had 
successfully colonized the Chersonesos and conquered Lemnos and some 
Cycladic islands. Most important, he was largely responsible for the Athenian 
victory at Marathon, their most lauded military accomplishment. For accord- 
ing to Herodotos, as the massive Persian army gathered, the ten generals were 
evenly divided over whether they should attack or not. Miltiades persuaded the 
polemarch Kallimachos to vote for action and led the army on the day they con- 
fronted and defeated the numerically superior Persians. This was the apogee of 
his career. Flush with influence, he easily persuaded the Athenians to grant him 
seventy ships, men, and money, which he led against Paros, in part because of 
a personal grudge. But the siege failed, and Miltiades returned to Athens dis- 
graced, where he was put on trial for misleading the people. His reputation was 
solid enough that he escaped the death penalty, but he received an enormous 
fifty-talent fine and soon died in prison of a leg wound.” If Kimon were to com- 
memorate his father, he would have to rehabilitate his reputation simultaneously. 

Kimon paid his father’s fine and embarked on a monument campaign to 
emphasize his parent’s accomplishments. Perhaps the first of these was the Stoa 
Poikile, the Painted Stoa, located near the Herms at the northwestern edge of the 
Agora.” The building was in public space, and while it could have been built only 
with the permission of the démos, it was, like the Herms, probably financed by 
Kimon. Initially, it was called Peisianaktios, after Peisianax, Kimon’s brother-in- 
law, who sponsored the construction of the building between 475 and 460. It may 
have been built after Kimon was ostracized from Athens in 461 because of his 


74. Barron 1980, 1-2. 


75. Hdt. 6.39-41, 103-104, 109-111, 132-140; Nep. Milt. 


76. Robert 1895; Wycherley 1957, 31-45; Harrison 1972a; Harrison 1972b; Thompson and 
Wycherley 1972, 90-94; Hölscher 1973, 50-84; T. L. Shear 1984; Castriota 1992, 76-89; 
de Angelis 1996; Cruciani and Fiorini 1998, 19-76; Stansbury-O’Donnell 1999, 142-144; 
Boardman 2005; Stansbury-O’Donnell 2005; Camp 2010, 95-101. 
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opposition to democratic reforms that had taken place during his absence from 
the city on military campaign. Eventually, the stoa became known as “painted” 
because of the famous works it contained: an Amazonomachy, the Greeks at Troy, 
and the battle at Marathon. Later other paintings were added, including a battle 
at Oinoé and shields taken from Athenian enemies.” The Amazonomachy was 
painted by Mikon, the same artist who worked on the Theseion; the Greeks at 
Troy was by Polygnotos (who allegedly did it at no cost and thus earned Athenian 
citizenship); and the battle at Marathon was by Mikon and Panainos.”* The paint- 
ings were applied to boards, with the figures about one meter tall.79 

Myths played an important role in the Stoa Poikile, but their relevance 
to more recent events—their paradigmatic character—was rendered explicit 
through their juxtaposition with the historical battle at Marathon. This paint- 
ing, which may have been larger than the others, was organized into three parts 
to present an unfolding narrative.*? In the first, the Greeks were just coming to 
grips with the Persians, and the fight was evenly balanced. In the middle, the 
Persians were in the marsh, fleeing. At the far right, they were rushing into 
their ships in confusion as the Greeks killed them. Scattered throughout the 
painting were divinities and heroes who participated in the fighting. Miltiades’s 
family wanted his name inscribed on the dedication,® but this privilege was 
refused. Instead, the Athenians allowed him to be depicted as the leader of this 
epic struggle.** He was out in front, exhorting the men, with his arm stretched 
out toward the Persians.® Pausanias reports that he was one of the three most 
conspicuous figures in the painting.*+ Next to Theseus’s Amazonomachy and 
the Greeks' Trojan War, Miltiades took his place in a story of Athenian military 
successes; Kimon, his son, was naturally to be imagined as next in line. 

Miltiades did not die at Marathon. But even though the painting could 
not claim that Miltiades sacrificed himself, it did show that he courageously 
faced the risk of death by associating him with men who died. Just as the paint- 
ing was organized into three parts, these three parts were structured around 


77. For the chronology of the painting of the battle at Oinoé, I follow Stansbury-O’ Donnell 
2005, 78-81. 


78. Onthe unclear authorship of the Marathon painting, see Wycherley 1957, 45, n. 3. 
79. Stansbury-O'Donnell 2005, 77. 


80. The best description of the painting's organization is Paus. 1.15.3, from which a tripartite 
division can be inferred. 


81. Krumeich 1996. 
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three principal figures: Miltiades at the beginning, Kallimachos in the center, 
and Kynaigeiros at the end.5 The last two figures, as we have seen, were most 
notable for the unusual ways in which they died. Kallimachos was depicted 
dead but upright, pierced by arrows, terrifying the Persians by his appearance, 
while Kynaigeiros pursued the Persians up to their ships and held the stern, 
until a Persian severed one or both of his hands. These deaths were rendered 
vivid, and the organizing principle behind the painting associated the values 
that they represented with Miltiades himself. The link of Miltiades with the war 
dead demonstrated that he accepted the risk of death for the community, that 
he did not just lead the collective but offered his body to the city. 

A second monument that celebrated Miltiades was erected at Delphi, near 
the sanctuary’s entrance.®° Where the Stoa Poikile enjoyed the skills of the most 
famous painters of the day, the Delphi monument (supposedly) was crafted 
by the hands of none other than Pheidias. The base, which does not survive, 
supported thirteen statues: seven eponymous tribal heroes, three other heroes 
(Kodros, Theseus, and Philaios*), and Athena, Apollo, and Miltiades. Since the 
monument, as Pausanias informs us, was financed from a tithe of the spoils from 
Marathon, it must have been created with the assent of the Athenians. However, 
it differs significantly from another tithe from Marathon at Delphi, the Athenian 
Treasury.°® No historical individual was extolled on the treasury.’ In contrast, on 
the statue base near the sanctuary entrance, Miltiades was present along with 
his two ancestors, Theseus and Philaios. Surely, Kimon's hand was at work. The 
statue group most likely dates to around the same period as the Stoa Poikile, and 
Miltiades is lauded even more in the Panhellenic sanctuary than at Athens. The 
goddess Athena even may have been crowning the dead Athenian leader. 

Scholars have long debated how and why Kodros, Theseus, and Philaios 
might displace or replace the three absent eponymous heroes.” But such an 
approach presumes that the Athenians needed references in this monument 
to all ten of their tribal heroes. Rather than dwell on the absences, it is better to 


85. Harrison 1972b, 362-365. 

86. Delphi monument: Paus. 10.10.1-2; Kluwe 1965; Gauer 1968b, 65-70; Kron 1976, 215- 
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focus on the added heroes. What do the three new heroes add to the represen- 
tation of Miltiades, other than their Athenian pedigrees? Theseus and Philaios 
were obvious choices, since they were his ancestors. Kodros does not seem to 
belong—until we juxtapose this statue group with the Marathon painting. Like 
Kallimachos and Kynaigeiros in the Stoa Poikile, Kodros represented the ideal 
of self-sacrifice. While he was king, the Athenians were embroiled in war. The 
Delphic oracle announced that the Dorians would be successful so long as the 
king lived. Kodros accepted death and thereby saved the city from the invading 
Peloponnesians. His shrine (shared with Neleus and Basile) was located south 
of the Athenian Akropolis and extant in the fifth century.” In the sanctuary of 
Apollo at Delphi, where the oracle had been delivered, the story of Kodros’s 
self-sacrifice would have been inseparable from his statue and would have col- 
ored the reception of the Athenian general Miltiades. 

Kimon and his circle (e.g., his brother-in-law) commemorated Miltiades by 
sponsoring public works that emphasized shared ancestry. Simultaneously, they 
rehabilitated that memory. The hero of Marathon, disgraced as the leader of 
a failed expedition to Paros, was commemorated publicly only as the hero of 
Marathon and juxtaposed with men who had died for the country in order to 
suggest that he, too, embodied such qualities. Unfortunately, Kimon and his 
circle could not claim for his father the greatest public benefit that a man could 
have made: laying down his life for the city. But the ensembles, painted and 
sculpted, included unmistakable references to that ideal. The juxtaposition of 
Miltiades with Kallimachos, Kynaigeiros, and Kodros suggested that he, too, was 
willing to give his body to the city. The effectiveness of monuments and paint- 
ings in shaping collective memory may be evident in the mixed reports about 
Miltiades’s death. Herodotos writes that although all Greeks agreed about the 
early stages of the siege at Paros, the Parians said that Miltiades crept around 
the sanctuary of Demeter Thesmophoros and fatally injured his leg when he 
jumped down from the temenos wall. The wording of the passage hints that 
there were other versions of this story, but none is reported. In the biography 
that Nepos furnishes centuries later, Miltiades instead received his fatal wound 
in the course of the siege itself.% We do not know how early this alternative ver- 
sion of Miltiades’s fate developed, but Kimon surely would have been pleased. 


92. IG B 84 (418/17); IG IP 4258 (Roman); Pherekydes fr. no (Müller); Lykourg. Leokr. 84-87; 
Paus. 1.19.5. Kodros: Steinbock 2011. 
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More Than a Name: 
Private Commemoration in 
Attic Cemeteries 


. . . be you witnesses of how many trophies for valor in battle 
I erected. 


—Epigram on a private grave relief 


Private Grave Markers for the War Dead 


The establishment of the public cemetery accompanied a sharp 
decline in the number of private sculpted grave monuments. For 
much of the fifth century, it would seem that public and private sepul- 
chral monuments for the war dead could not coexist, that a city priz- 
ing the cohesion of the community could not tolerate heroic praise 
for an individual deceased. In this context, erecting an individualizing 
monument in a cemetery could be a subversive act. But private ceno- 
taphs might copy or adapt the public rhetoric as much as they might 
reject it, particularly once decoration of graves started again, and new 
possibilities for representation and expression were available. Chapter 
5 demonstrated how even the most elite monuments could construc- 
tively engage with populist ideology. Much was at stake in the form, 
iconography, and style of these private monuments—their visual rela- 
tionship to the public graves and the graves of the past. 

The commemoration of the young cavalryman Dexileos exposes 
the stakes, and also the challenges in interpretation. Hailing from the 
deme of Thorikos, Dexileos fell in 394/3 during the Corinthian War. 


1. Seen. 60 below. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Relief for the cenotaph of Dexileos. The epigram provides the years of his 
birth and death. 394/3 BC. H. 1.75 m. Athens, Kerameikos Museum P 1130. 


Photo: Marie Mauzy/Art Resource, New York. 


According to the patrios nomos, his ashes were repatriated to Athens and buried 
with the remains of other members of his tribe. He was commemorated on 
the public casualty lists, decorated that year with a frieze, and on a separate 
list for cavalry crowned by a rich anthemion (see figures 3.4 and 3.5). These 
monuments were not enough. His family commissioned a splendid private 
relief, figuring Dexileos as a triumphant rider, and placed it in a prominent 
location near the Sacred Way and within sight of the public cemetery (figure 
6.1). Dexileos has loomed large in discussions of the relationship between pub- 
lic and private grave monuments because the date of his relief is secure, his 
name appears on two contemporary casualty lists, and one of these lists is deco- 
rated with a figural frieze. Similarities between the iconography of the relief 
and the public frieze have been stressed.* Most recently, Robin Osborne has 
argued that the Dexileos monument marked a watershed moment, as the first 
private grave relief to arrogate the glory of the whole army for one individual by 


2. See later in this chapter for more on Dexileos and the relationship between public and 
private monuments. 
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depicting a single, triumphant soldier? “Until we come to the individual grave 
stelae presenting a soldier in the act of gloriously dispatching an enemy,” he 
writes, “nothing in Athenian literature or art picks out the achievements of one 
identifiable citizen soldier for special emphasis.”* From around 430 to 394/3, 
this argument goes, private monuments wholly avoided the public discourse; 
by contrast, the Dexileos monument, permissible in extreme circumstances of 
city and familial grief, “opened the way to celebrate other individual soldiers in 
like manner."5 Yet in Chapter 5, we saw that celebration of individual soldiers 
and engagement with the public ritual did not wait until 394/3. The Dexileos 
relief needs to be analyzed as part of a longer, multifaceted process. 

Historical and archaeological evidence shows that the war dead received 
private commemoration in burial grounds before Dexileos. Hermolykos 
received an individual burial shortly after the Persian Wars.° After the demo- 
crats routed the oligarchs at Phyle, relatives of the deceased rather than soldiers 
gathered the bodies of the defeated and probably buried them in family tombs.’ 
A certain Diodotos who died in battle in 410/9 received a private tomb monu- 
ment worth a staggering 2500 drachmae; Lysias implies that 5000 would not 
have been unthinkable. Private cenotaphs were not always so extravagant and 
did not necessarily belong to the elite. In the Kerameikos excavations, archae- 
ologists uncovered a small pyre dating to the third quarter of the fifth century, 
with bones probably from birds, olive pits, broken vessels, and two spearheads 
and a spear base.’ There were no human remains, and a flat stone at the center 
of the pyre seems to have substituted for the absent body of the dead.” Together 
with the unusual presence of weapons in a Classical grave, the stone suggests 
that the pyre was a humble cenotaph for a military casualty. Osborne would not 
deny that such cenotaphs existed before Dexileos but implies that the imagery 
on this splendid relief fundamentally altered the discourse. This is an impor- 
tant point: an image offered an opportunity for expression that a plain stone 
within a cenotaph could not. The task, then, is to gather the range of imagery 
associated with private graves for the war dead and to assess what they com- 
memorated, what they conveyed, and how they related iconographically and 
stylistically to other monuments, past and present. 
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First, we will consider “battle loutrophoroi,” or “warrior loutrophoroi,” 
which began to be produced around 500, at the same time as the establish- 
ment of the public cemetery. They continued an Archaic shape and served 
as grave markers or offerings for the war dead. Then we will turn to private 
sculpted grave reliefs, which reappeared in the 430s for a variety of reasons, 
including the dissolution of social restrictions in the context of the Athenian 
plague and the availability of sculptors following the completion of work on 
Akropolis projects. It is difficult to identify those reliefs dedicated specifically 
to the war dead, for not every sculpted soldier represents a military casualty. An 
overview of cenotaph markers shows that they can be divided into two basic 
types that position themselves in different ways toward the public discourse. 
Analysis demonstrates that although scholars often consider the private forms 
of commemoration to be dependent on the public graves, there were signifi- 
cant differences between public and private media of commemoration. Private 
grave monuments created alternative sites and iconographies of commemora- 
tion that encoded and consolidated memories of the individual dead for the 
family. Some, but certainly not all, of these private monuments were socially 
and politically subversive; more often, they supplemented the public discourse, 
resisting the “crowding out” of private memory that so much of the public 
ritual imposed. 


Loutrophoroi and the Absent Body 


Loutrophoroi were used in weddings and funerals. They contained water for 
ritual cleansing before marriage ceremonies. When young men and women 
died unmarried, loutrophoroi might hold water for washing the corpse. They 
were burned in funeral pyres or deposited at the graves of the young dead and 
also erected as grave markers for the untimely dead (figure 6.2)." The use of 
loutrophoroi in the funeral ceremony gave these deceased those ritual vessels 
they were not able to enjoy in life. 


u. Illustrated: Oakley 1997b, 241-243, figs. 1-3; Oakley 2004, 207, fig. 168. Beside a 
grave: e.g., Athens, National Museum 19335, Bird Painter; BA 275502; ARV 1687.2. Malibu, 
J. Paul Getty Museum 83.AE.42; BA 13350; Bergemann 1996, 166, pl. 28.1-2. ArchDelt 33 
(1978), Chron., pl. 148, from Mitrodorou and Geminou. On top of a grave: e.g., Athens, 
National Museum 19355, Phiale Painter; BA 214321; ARV’ 1022.139bis; Para 441; BAdd? 316; 
Boardman 1989, fig. 267; Oakley 1990, 89, no. 139bis, pl. 11; Oakley 2004, 163, fig. 123. 
Athens, National Museum 19338 (woman carrying a loutrophoros to a tree laden with fillets), 
Bird Painter; BA 275511; ARV? 1688.1. Athens, National Museum 1975; BA 2751; Riezler 1914, 
7, fig. 6; Haspels 1936, 163; Kurtz 1975, 15, 204, pl. 20.3. London, British Museum D71, Group 
G; BA 217816; ARV’ 1384.15; BAdd' 372; Bergemann 1996, 166, pl. 28.3; Koch-Brinkmann 
1999, figs. 78-82. Use in cremations and offering trenches: Sabetai 2009. 
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FIGURE 6.2 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Bosanquet Painter. A loutropho- 
ros marks the mound on the cenotaph of the war dead. C. 440 BC. Switzerland, Private 
Collection. 


Funerary iconography had appeared on Archaic loutrophoroi, but in the 
early fifth century, a new type of scene joins the repertoire: warriors, often in 
battles. Given the funerary function of these vessels and their association with 
the young, unmarried dead, scholars have concluded that these “battle loutro- 
phoroi" or, better, “warrior loutrophoroi" (to include vessels with warriors but 
not necessarily action scenes) illustrate the cause of death of the young men 
who died unmarried.” They were made specifically for the war dead, buried 


12. Warrior loutrophoroi: Beazley 1932; Stupperich 1977, 155-162; Clairmont 1983, 76-81; 
Stupperich 1994, 95-97; Schmidt 2005, 79-85; Hannah 2010. Loutrophoroi: Kurtz and 
Boardman 1971, 151-152; Kokula 1984 (marble loutrophoroi); Oakley and Sinos 1993, 6-7; 
Bergemann 1996; Kaempf-Dimitriadou 2000; ThesCRA 5 s.v. “Loutrophoros,” 176-178 
(Mósch-Klingele); Sabetai 2009; Mósch-Klingele 2010. The terminology and function of the 
loutrophoroi are disputed, but the communis opinio, largely following [Dem.] 44.18, sees the 
ceramic vessels, when used in funerary cult, associated with the graves for the unmarried 
dead. Contra: see esp. Bergemann 1996. Two loutrophoroi are white-ground: Paris, Louvre 
CA 4194; BA 4827. Once in Ernst Langlotz's collection, Pan Painter; BA 9021731; Christie's 
26.4.2006, 42, no. 23. 
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from around 500 in the public cemetery; the beginning of the scenes and the 
start of the démosion séma coincide. 

Fragments of about forty warrior loutrophoroi are extant, spanning the 
fifth century and painted by some of the leading artists of Athens, such as the 
Berlin Painter, the Kleophrades Painter, and the Achilles Painter. Some schol- 
ars have thought that they were public commissions, and indeed, several (still 
unpublished) were found at the war graves on Salaminos Street, but they also 
have been found in other areas of Athens.” Thus, they were probably private 
commissions, which could be deposited by families at both public graves and 
private cenotaphs. For much of the fifth century, before grave sculpture began 
anew, these clay vessels, often about a meter tall, provided the most sumptuous 
funerary gift and the most elaborate grave marker that could be dedicated to the 
dead, but they were not so expensive that only the rich could afford them. They 
offer an important window onto the private reactions to public ritual across a 
spectrum of Athenians. While an ancient artist did not have the same range 
of choices as a modern artist, he could choose his models, and they might 
be closer to or farther from the public images. Showing the casualty lists or 
copying the representations of agön on the friezes, for instance, were gestures 
toward the public ceremony recognizable to an ancient viewer. Admittedly, the 
sample size of casualty list friezes is small, but they present a consistent reper- 
toire. Moreover, the appearance of undecorated, austere casualty lists is undis- 
puted, and these, too, could be represented. 

A fragmentary loutrophoros in Amsterdam with a painting of inscribed 
casualty lists in front of a tumulus provides the clearest illustration of the pub- 
lic cemetery on any Athenian vessel (see figure 2.6). The Kleophon Painter, 
the artist responsible for the most surviving warrior loutrophoroi, also makes 
overt references to the public cemetery. Public graves appear on the main 
body of a loutrophoros attributed to his hand in Athens, with three stelai of 
slightly different forms but all simple and austere and decorated with multiple 
fillets as befits casualty lists (see figures 2.9a-c). Here the public cemetery 
forms the locus of commemoration, and the lists rather than any private 
grave are the object of mourning. Two mourners focus on one list in particu- 
lar but not on any image of a single person. A young hoplite gazes down at 
the names, and an old man holds his head in grief.^ The image shows that 
the men mourn as members of the civic community, and they remember the 
dead man above all for his civic sacrifice. The horse being led toward the left, 


13. Finds at state graves: Stoupa 1997, 53. Officially commissioned: Kurtz 1984, 321; 
Stupperich 1994, 97 (implied). Not from the démosion séma, e.g., Athens 3rd Ephoreia 
A 15369, Aristophanes; Parlama and Stampolidis 2000, 370, no. 410; Kaltsas 2006, 280, 
no. 165. 


14. This is not the posture that the dead at the grave adopt. Similarly, dead horses do not 
appear at graves. All the figures are mourners, contra Robertson 1992, 221. 
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its body crossing two of the lists, demonstrates that the elite knights participate 
in public service. In contrast, the Kleophrades Painter revives an Archaic dis- 
course, painting in black-figure technique cavalry gathered to salute the body 
of a single dead youth (figures 6.3a-b). This vessel was not necessarily for the 
war dead, because there is no military scene on the main body. Nevertheless, 
the use of horses for an elite funeral contrasts with the horse led to the public 
tombs by the Kleophon Painter. Where the Amsterdam loutrophoros and the 
Kleophon Painter’s work evoked the general appearance of the cemetery, the 
Talos Painter instead quoted the friezes from the lists (figure 6.4).!° Only frag- 
ments of the loutrophoros survive, but the main body shows two horsemen in 
an undecided struggle against three hoplites, one of them on the ground, very 
close in composition to the relief for Pythodoros and to the Palaiologou relief 
(see figures 5.5 and 3.2). 

Not all loutrophoroi carried imagery recalling the public cemetery. The 
main register of a loutrophoros attributed to the Achilles and Sabouroff 
Painters (figures 6.5a-b) shows a generic fight.” In this example, there is 
no clear quotation of a public frieze, as was the case with the loutrophoros 
attributed to the Talos Painter (figure 6.4). Indeed, we would not expect such 
a quotation, since this loutrophoros, made around 440, precedes the carving 
of figural friezes on the casualty lists. It presents the generic topos of battle to 
associate the deceased with heroic war, rather than to make any specific link 
with the graves in the démosion sema or their distinct iconography of agön. 
Further, note how the tomb monument in figure 6.4 encourages a connec- 
tion to the cemetery, as though the figural relief came to life in front of the 
stele, but is absent from figure 6.5. The lower register, where a band of men 
honor a single dead figure, hailing him with their upraised arms, further 
removes the image from the civic discourse. Significantly, they gather inside 
a home, with a richly decorated door tightly shut, separating the mourners 
from the public sphere. Whereas the men on the loutrophoros attributed to 
the Kleophon Painter (figures 2.9a-c) went to the public tombs, this loutro- 
phoros attempts to recover private rituals. Like the riders in figures 6.3a-b, 
the valedictio revives an Archaic discourse of private ritual and individual 
glory that the patrios nomos aimed to replace. Such nostalgia was facilitated by 
the conservative shape of the Classical loutrophoroi. 


15. BA 201675; ABV 405.4; ARV? 184.22, 1632; Para 340; BAdd? 187; CVA France 12, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre 8, IILI.C, pls. 56.1-4, 571-2; Boardman 1975, fig. 141; Boardman 2001, 231, 
fig. 252. 

16. BA 217521; ARV? 1339.4; BAdd? 367; CVA Netherlands 2, Musée Scheurleer (La Haye) 2, 
IILID.6-IILID.7, pls. 4.1-3; Boardman 1989, fig. 325; Hannah 2010, 297, fig. 11.6. 

1r. BA 212260; ARV? 841.12, 990.45; BAdd? 296, 309; Beazley 1932; Boardman 1989, 
fig. 13; Robertson 1992, 197, fig. 207; Oakley 1997, 122, no. 59, pls. 25-28; Boardman 2001, 
231, fig. 253; Hannah 2010, 297, fig. 1.6; Mösch-Klingele 2010, 57, figs. 22a-b. 
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FIGURES 6.3A-B Red- and black-figure loutrophoros attributed to the Kleophrades 
Painter, with a prothesis of the dead. The cavalcade in black-figure continues an aristo- 
cratic commemorative discourse. C. 500-490 BC. H. 0.81 m. Paris, Musée du Louvre 


CA453. 


Photo: Hervé Lewandowski © RMN-Grand Palais /Art Resource, New York. 


All the while drawing on private and aristocratic modes of commemora- 
tion for the war dead, the loutrophoros by the Achilles and Sabouroff Painters 
illustrates the futility of the enterprise. The institution of public burial removed 
from the mourners the body that the men gather behind doors to lament, and 
on the loutrophoros, this absence is pictured. The raised arms of the men 
aimed to honor the dead body, but there is no body present, and their salute 
instead draws attention to the absence dictated by the city. Even the shape of 
the vessel, here and elsewhere, participates in this invocation of absence: there 
was no corpse to wash with the water poured from the loutrophoros. The empty 
loutrophoros, never used for washing but serving as a tomb marker, not only 
signified the presence of a cenotaph but also drew attention to the absence of 
the body from the site of memory. 

One way in which the loutrophoroi depart from the iconography of the 
casualty lists and single out the individual dead for distinct honors is in their 
use of myth. Depictions of myths do not survive on any casualty lists and are 
not mentioned in any of the accompanying epigrams. Even Stupperich’s gen- 
erous reconstruction of the iconography in the public cemetery leaves little 
room for myths. Yet they appear on the warrior loutrophoroi, beginning with 
an early example attributed to the Berlin Painter, where Greeks fight Africans, 


18. Stupperich 1994, 97-98. 
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FIGURE 6.4 Red-figure loutrophoros attributed to the Talos Painter, with a fight at a 
tomb that echoes the public reliefs. C. 410 BC. H. 0.30 m. Amsterdam, Allard Pierson 
Museum 2474. 


Photo: David Connelly, after CVA Netherlands 2, Musée Scheurleer (La Haye) 2, III.ID.6-III.ID.7, pls. 4.1-3. 


who probably represent Memnon and his retinue.? A Greek spears a figure with 
Persian leggings, possibly an Amazon, on another example.” Greeks confront 
three Amazons on the body of a loutrophoros in New York (figure 6.6)” and on a 
loutrophoros in Athens.” They reappear on two late-fifth-century examples, once 
on the main body? and once in the lower register of a loutrophoros in the man- 
ner of the Talos Painter in Berlin (figure 6.7).^* On the neck of the Philadelphia 
loutrophoros (figure 6.5a), a hero bids farewell to his son. Such mythical conno- 
tations found an echo in architectural sculpture, yet on a private monument, they 
do more than expand the referential frame used for conceiving of the war dead. 
When one specific dead person is likened to the Athenians of old, the mythic 
parallel serves to elevate and glorify the individual dead. 

On the loutrophoros in Berlin (figure 6.7), dating to around 410, in addition 
to depicting a heroic Amazonomachy in the lower frieze, the painter provides 


19. Erlangen, Friedrich-Alexander- Universitat 526; BA 201916; ARV’ 204.108. 
20. Louvain, Eucharides Painter; BA 202252; ARV’ 230.49. 

21. BA 213758; ARV? 1059.128; Hannah 2010, 286, fig. 11.4. 

22. Athens, National Museum 13032A, Naples Painter; BA 216115; ARV’ 1099.47. 


23. Athens 3rd Ephoreia A 15369, Aristophanes; Parlama and Stampolidis 2000, 370, 
no. 410; Kaltsas 2006, 280, no. 165. 

24. BA 5280; Bakalakis 1971; Stupperich 1977, 157-158; Clairmont 1983, 78-80, 281, n. 30; 
Blech 1982, 106, fig. 24; Stupperich 1994, 95; Schmidt 2005, 81-82, fig. 44; Hannah 2010, 
289, fig. 1.5; Mösch-Klingele 2010, 58, figs. 23a-b; Barringer 2014. 


FIGURES 6.5A-B Red-figure loutrophoros, the main body attributed to the Achilles 
Painter, the neck and lower frieze to the Sabouroff Painter. Detail of lower register, with 
a door indicating a domestic setting. C. 440 BC. H. 0.93 m. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania 30.4.1. 


Photo: courtesy of the University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, image nos. 2940 and 163947. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Amazons confront Greeks on a red-figure loutrophoros attributed to 
a painter of the Polygnotos Group. C. 440 BC. H. 0.46 m. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fletcher Fund, 1938 (38.11.42, b). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, New York. 


a grave visit on the main body in place of the battle that normally appears on 
warrior loutrophoroi. He presents not only one private grave monument but 
two, and they are splendid. In front of a large stele stands an equestrian statue 
(note the pedestal on which the horse stands and the number of hooves on 
the ground). These private monuments form the locus in the image of family 
commemoration. Women, presumably kin, come to tend the grave, as do men, 
one of them with the remains of a successful hunt slung over his shoulder. 
These are not members of the Athenian masses but elite Athenians. The dead 
man also visits his grave: the wreathed figure standing in front of the statue 
looks at a nearly identical image of himself on the equestrian statue. The lou- 
trophoros thus imagines the rejection of the commemorative practice of the 
public cemetery in several ways. In place of a generic battle, it posits a mythical 
feat; in place of the city, the family; in place of a list, an individual stele and an 
equestrian statue. The dead in double form—image and shade—appears at his 
cenotaph, not at the public graves, and so the loutrophoros conceives of the 
private gravesite as the place of familial commemoration, where the dead could 
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FIGURE 6.7 Loutrophoros in the manner of the Talos Painter, with the deceased look- 
ing at an equestrian statue of himself. An Amazonomachy takes place in the lower 
register. C. 410 BC. H 0.84 m. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung V.I. 3209. 


Photo: Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, New York. 


be remembered not as a member of a collective but as an elite rider. Such a firm 
rebuttal of the city’s commemorative ethos accords with the dissent unleashed 
during the oligarchic revolt of 4u, perhaps the very year this loutrophoros was 
made. Whatever the exact date, it is symptomatic of the disruption caused by 
the institution of public burial and its memory regime, and it demonstrates one 
way in which a family used an object to recover a place of memory and image 
of the deceased. 

Loutrophoroi such as the work in the manner of the Talos Painter fre- 
quently were tinged with nostalgia for Archaic modes of commemoration 
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incompatible with the new civic ideology, or they verged on the subversive, 
but they also provide some of the few clear representations of the public 
graves. The diversity in the images on the loutrophoroi may reflect their mul- 
tiple functions: they were deposited at the public graves as offerings and they 
marked private graves. People used a variety of imagery to negotiate terms of 
private commemoration, to participate in public rituals, and to comment on 
the new institution. 


Grave Reliefs I: Military Service 


Sculpted grave reliefs reappeared in Athens in the 430s and departed in sev- 
eral ways from their Archaic predecessors. In particular, single statues in the 
round such as kouroi did not reappear, and the Classical reliefs, in contrast 
to Archaic ones, often portrayed many persons. Moreover, whereas Archaic 
grave markers always represented the dead, Classical reliefs did not; Johannes 
Bergemann has shown that both the living and the dead were included on 
gravestones.” Late-fifth- and fourth-century families were more focused on 
representing Athenian identity and familial unity at the tomb than in glorify- 
ing one particular person with a monument. Inscriptions of the names of the 
living and the dead on the tombstones provided genealogies of the family, and 
demotics secured their affiliation with the Athenian political community. There 
were two particularly important and interrelated legal and social reasons that 
Athenians desired such family-oriented display that included the living with the 
dead. First, a mid-fifth-century citizenship law associated with Perikles limited 
Athenian citizenship to people whose parents were both citizens.?° Grave pre- 
cincts, with their genealogical inscriptions and representations of united fam- 
ily groups, allowed Athenians to demonstrate their Athenian heritage. Second, 
before assuming office, magistrates had to submit to a dokimasia, a verification 
of their eligibility, which included demonstrating not only their citizenship but 
also the presence of a family grave." 

The act of tending family graves provided evidence that one belonged to a 
family and also displayed one’s moral character.® The close connection among 


25. Bergemann 1997. Responses and critiques: Himmelmann 1999; Meyer 1999; Clairmont 
2001, 16-18. 

26. [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 26.4; Plut. Per. 37.2-5; Ael. VH 6.10. Connection of the law with grave 
monuments: Osborne 1997; Stears 2000, 52. 

27. Rhodes 1992, 615-617, 663, 669; Bergemann 1997, 24-25, 32. See Meyer 1993, who 
argues that epitaphs reveal a shift from the commemoration of universal, aristocratic quali- 
ties of individuals in the Archaic period to the commemoration of individuals as members of 
the polis after 430 and especially in the fourth century. 


28. Isae. 2.25, 36-37; Dem. 57.28, 67; Din. 217-48. 
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graves, families, and membership in the city permeated the imagery on the 
reliefs, where men usually appeared in citizen garb (himation and staff). The 
pervasive presence of women, especially when compared with Archaic grave 
reliefs, could illustrate the citizenship requirements attributed to Perikles, 
while also signifying a well-ordered family.” In this context, not all sculpted 
warriors represented people who fell in battle. They might be living members 
of the family, and the military attributes could serve to represent the commit- 
ment of the family to the city, in a different way from how the statue for Kroisos 
declared his personal kleos and areté (see figure 1.3). This is a significant devel- 
opment: military references do more than show a man’s glory; they show his 
service. But the mixing of living and dead obviously raises problems for identi- 
fying the war dead on grave reliefs. 

Sculpted helmets on the akroteria of simple grave stelai invoked the ideals 
of military service but did not necessarily commemorate military casualties. 
The earliest examples in stone date to the first half of the fourth century, but 
they appear on fifth-century lekythoi, which may reflect earlier decorative prac- 
tice. In chapter 7, figure 7.12, for instance, Hypnos and Thanatos carry back a 
corpse from the battlefield to a grave marked by a stele, with a helmet painted 
on it. In this case, the painted grave monument clearly represents the grave of 
a casualty. 

Grave reliefs with a standing soldier were quite common, but few can be 
associated specifically with the war dead because of the lack of inscriptions or 
other identifying information. On one relief, a bearded man named [Ar]istan- 
dros stands still, armed with a spear, shield, sword, and pilos helmet (figure 
6.8). Since this relief was found on the street Leoforos Syngrou, which runs 
south of the Akropolis, it probably belongs with a private burial. Aristandros 
appears on two late-fifth-century casualty lists, so it is possible that the relief 
marked a cenotaph that complemented public burial. It is also possible, 
though, that he did not fall in battle but that his family wanted to commem- 
orate him as a man who had performed military service and faced the risk 
of death. The tombstone of the tragedian Aischylos, in a similar vein, made 
reference not to his accomplishments in the theater but to his participation 
at Marathon.» Without knowing his biography, we might be tempted to infer 


29. Meyer 1999 argues that grave reliefs were a response to the trauma, threat, and disjunc- 
tion presented to families by death. The reliefs thematized and perpetuated the order of the 
family. 

30. Mobius 1968, 31. 

31. IG IP 10751/2; Clairmont 1993 no. 1.127; Bergemann 1997, naiskos no. 35. 

32. IG P 192, 1. 60; 193, l. 54. 

33. Paus. 114.5; Ath. 14.627c. 
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FIGURE 6.8 Fragmentary grave relief for [Arjistandros. C. 410 BC. H. 0.67 m. Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum 3730. 
Photo © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


from the epitaph that he fell in battle. His tombstone, and the many reliefs 
with images of soldiers, demonstrate the power of the public rhetoric: many 
families wanted to remember service in battle, even if it was not how the men 
had died. 

A shallow naiskos for Athenokles found in the Agora excavations pro- 
vides a stronger link between military iconography and death in battle. The 
bearded man is dressed in a chiton, chlamys, and petasos, carrying a large 
spear that projects out of the naiskos frame (figure 6.9). The epitaph attests to 
his accomplishments on the field of battle: “Leaving behind many memorials 
of areté, most strong in his works, here lies Athenokles, a brave man.”34 The 
reference to “brave man” (anér agathos) echoes the language of the funeral 
orations, appropriated here for Athenokles alone. The superlative “most 
strong” and the memorials that the epigram claims for Athenokles himself 
rather than the community further glorify the deceased. The claim that he 
“lies here” poses a dilemma and may have surprised an ancient reader. Either 
Athenokles did not fall in battle, or he was a military casualty buried outside 
the démosion séma, like Hermolykos. The words “lies here” draw attention to 


34. IG IP 10593; Peek 1955, no. 344; Bradeen 1974, no. 697: xóNV Aperfg pvnpeta Aınwv £pyotc 
82 xpávi[oxoc] / Keita AdnvorAfig £v0á8e ávi]p ayadc. Clairmont 1993, no. 1.193. 
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FIGURE 6.9 Fragmentary grave relief for Athenokles. The epitaph lauds his strength 
and bravery and suggests that he may have died in battle. First half of fourth century BC. 
H. 0.54 m. Athens, Agora I 3845. 


Photo: American School of Classical Studies at Athens: Agora Excavations. 


the fact that most soldiers were interred under different circumstances, fur- 
ther setting Athenokles apart. 

Soldiers on private reliefs commonly appear not alone but with other fig- 
ures. Frequently, they clasp hands in the so-called dexiösis motif with an older 
man, a wife, or another soldier. On a late-fifth-century relief in the Getty, for 
example, a hoplite in full armor holds his wife's hand (figure 6.10). This ges- 
ture represents the unity between family members and connects the deceased 
with the family unit. Without further context or information, it is not possible 
to tell ifthe figure in the Getty relief perished in battle. On a late-fifth-century 
marble lekythos, the dexiösis occurs between two hoplites, while a knight gal- 
lops on the vessel’s reverse (figures 6.11a-b).3° A decade or two after the initial 


35. Clairmont 1993, no. 2.121; Lapatin and Wright 2010, 20. 


36. Conze 1893-1900, no. 1073, pls. 218-219; Schmaltz 1970, no. Aı; Clairmont 1980 (inter- 
preting the women as attending the public burial ceremony); Clairmont 1993, no. 4.650; 
Kaltsas 2002, 150, no. 290. 
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FIGURE 6.10 Philoxenos, in hoplite armor, takes the hand of his wife, Philoumene, 
in the dexidsis motif. C. 410 BC. H. 1.02 m. Los Angeles, The J. Paul Getty Museum 
83.AA.378. 


Digital image courtesy of the Getty’s Open Content Program. 


creation of the lekythos, a seated woman and a servant were inserted between 
the two groups." Had the woman recently perished? Or since the living could be 
on the tombstones, did she recently marry into the family? We cannot pinpoint 
a cause behind the addition, but we can measure some of its effect. The lekythos 
expresses the topos of military service and later adds references to the private 
realm of the oikos, blurring public and private spheres, reinserting the oikos into 
the sepulchral art of soldiers. The connection of soldiers to hearth was under- 
scored; city, soldier, and home were conceived of as compatible. 

We have fuller information for a grave relief found on Salamis for 
the named individuals Chairedemos and Lykeas (figure 6.12).3* A Lykeas 


37. The relationship of the seated woman's leg to the hoplite’s shield and the partial erasure 
of the horse’s tail to accommodate the new group make the act of recarving evident. 


38. IG IP 13030; Vasić 1976; Himmelmann 1990, 63-65, fig. 30; Clairmont 1993, no. 2.156; 
Stupperich 1994, 96; Bergemann 1997, naiskos no. 52, pls. 85.1, 89.3-4; Daehner 2005, 202- 
206; Neer 2010, 192-194. 
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FIGURES 6.11A-B Details of a marble lekythos, with two soldiers clasping hands in 
the dexidsis motif and a rider. The group of women was added a decade or two later. 
C. 420-410 BC (original group). H. (vessel) 1.58 m. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum 835. 


Photo: K. Xenikakis © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


appears on a casualty list dating to around 410, and since the name is not 
particularly common, the list and relief probably commemorated the same 
person.39 The not-so-rare name Chairedemos also appears on a casualty 
list, albeit a different one.t° We have relatively good evidence, then, that 
this relief marked a cenotaph, possibly for brothers, and that their fam- 
ily created a private site of commemoration for them as a pair far from 
the public cemetery. The iconography alludes to military service, but it 
does not copy the iconography from the public cemetery. Indeed, it trans- 
forms the terms of public commemoration in significant ways. Most obvi- 
ously, the relief endows the name on the public list with a figured body. 
The body of Chairedemos in particular adopts an emphatic materiality, for 
he assumes the stance of Polykleitos’s famed Doryphoros statue, an ideal 
male (figure 6.13). This citation strengthens the three-dimensional and 
statuesque presence of the dead that replaces the mere name on a list, and 
it also establishes a contrast with the simple and austere public forms of 
commemoration. It recalls the private inscription for certain fallen cav- 
alry members that bestows heroic status on the dead by hailing them with 
khairete and calling them kouroi, evoking the Archaic statues." Yet not all is 
elite on Chairedemos’s and Lykeas’s grave. Although Lykeas was named on 
the casualty list as a trierarch, responsible for captaining and maintaining 


39. IG B ngo, l. 42. A comic fragment calls him a “big ape” (Phrynichos fr. 20 [Kock]). 


40. IG P 191, l. 250. A Chairedemos also dedicated a Trojan horse on the Akropolis (IG P 
895) and was involved in the mutilation of the Herms (Andok. 1.52, 67). 


41. IG P 181; Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 191-216. 
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FIGURE 6.12 Grave relief for Chairedemos and Lykeas, military casualties, found on 
Salamis. C. 410 BC. H. 1.81 m. Athens, Piraeus Archaeological Museum 385. 


Photo © Erin Babnik. 


a trireme, on the private relief, he carries hoplite equipment. He was one 
of the richest Athenians, and his service to the city was performed on a 
ship, but his family figured him as a middling hoplite, albeit an ideal one. 
Richard Neer compared the shape and style of late-fifth-century private 
gravestones with sixth-century kouroi and grave stelai and suggested that 
certain gravestones—such as the one for Chairedemos and Lykeas—reveal 
a nostalgia for Archaic monuments through allusions to freestanding statu- 
ary. Freestanding statues themselves were not a possible option, but the 
format of the relief—more “middling” in the Archaic period than the kou- 
roi—offered a decorous alternative in which space could be “conquered.”* 

Middling entailed avoiding overt references to naval service. A rare 
appearance of iconography among Attic grave reliefs is on a stele for 
Demokleides son of Demetrios, from the first quarter of the fourth century 


42. Neer 2010, 183-214. 
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FIGURE 6.13 Doryphoros, Roman marble copy of a bronze original by Polykleitos. 
C. 440 BC (original). H. (copy) 2.12 m. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale. 


Photo: Soprintendenza Speciale per i Beni Archeologici di Napoli e Pompei. 


(figure 6.14).43 The deceased sits on the prow of a trireme that rides over 
the water. Paint, no longer visible, once would have clearly distinguished 
the ship and the sea. Considering the unusual subject matter of this stele, 
we may surmise that Demokleides died at sea. The lone figure sits not only 
beyond the oikos but even at a physical remove from the polis itself. There is 
no chance of dexidsis here, and no interest in drawing him into the family’s 
ambit or endowing the figure of the deceased with an emphatic materiality 
as with Chairedemos. The vast space around Demokleides instead isolates 
and minimizes the figure, who holds his head in his arm in a possible 
mourning gesture. In response to the body lost at sea, his family figured 
absence rather than material presence. 

More of the quiet scenes of standing soldiers must have marked ceno- 
taphs for the dead, but without patronymics and demotics on the casualty 


43. IG IP un4; Conze 1893-1900, 623, pl. 122; Stupperich 1994, 97-98, fig. 6; Kaltsas 2002, 
162-163, no. 320; Albersemeier 2009, 254-255, no. 66. 
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lists, and without clear epitaphs or iconographic references to the public 
cemetery on the private graves, it is not possible to identify them. This 
difficulty in finding the private cenotaphs of the war dead is significant. 
The private reliefs with helmets or quiet soldiers evoke military service and 
its corollary, the risk of death that men faced, and reveal how entrenched 
the concept of the value of military service was. They are not that differ- 
ent from some posthumous portraits. They develop alternative spaces and 
images of commemoration that give the deceased an individuated body, 
sometimes with a materially emphatic presence, other times grappling with 
pervasive absence. Although they encode the dead as a soldier, they do not 
explicitly acknowledge death in battle as the acme of the deceased’s life, 
as the funeral oration would do. They formulate a different image of the 
dead to remember: as a living individual united with the family and present 
through images. 


8 


FIGURE 6.14 Grave relief for Demokleides, who probably died at sea. First quarter of 
the fourth century BC. H. 0.70 m. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 752. 
Photo: E. Galanopoulos © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 
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A second group of private grave reliefs represents battles. One man, either on horse- 
back or on foot, aggressively defeats one opponent. The setting is a battlefield, and 
no kin join the composition. These are one of only two types of events on private 
Attic grave reliefs (the other being childbirth*+), and they differ sharply from the 
otherwise ubiquitous representations of family members seated or quietly stand- 
ing. The distinctive imagery suggests that they depicted the circumstances in which 
the dead fell and that all marked cenotaphs for the war dead. In the case of the relief 
for Dexileos (figure 6.1) of Thorikos, erected near the Sacred Gate and within view 
of the public cemetery, epigraphic testimony confirms the association.“ 

Beyond the obvious similarities of shared subject matter, the relationship 
between the public and private sepulchral sculptures with battle images merits 
closer consideration. Let us begin with the Dexileos monument. Private relief 
and public battle frieze of this year both show a rider on a horse (figures 6.1 and 
3.4). Is that enough to claim a close association, a dependence, of private art 
on public? Most scholars would answer yes, for Dexileos and others, emphasiz- 
ing the similarities between the private fighting reliefs that marked cenotaphs 
and the friezes on the casualty lists.4° According to this view, the public friezes 
offered formal prototypes and iconographic models for the private graves. 
There are significant ramifications to this view. Reinhard Stupperich and Hans 
Goette use the military iconography on private reliefs to reconstruct the ico- 
nography of public graves missing from the archaeological record; for exam- 
ple, they put the quietly standing figures seen in the last section on the public 
graves.#7 This re-creates a large repertoire otherwise unattested. There are also 
political ramifications. For instance, Ian Morris and Robin Osborne consider 
that the elite private friezes *muscle-in" or “arrogate” polis iconography.? 

There are three principal objections to the interpretive model of private 
dependence on public prototypes. First, there is no evidence that the casualty 
lists were decorated with friezes before the 430s, and therefore sculptural deco- 
ration of private and public graves began in earnest at around the same time. 


44. Scholl 1996, 159-164; Bergemann 1997, 64-65. By producing citizens, in some sense, 
they were like casualties who died serving the city; see Eur. Med. 247-250. 


45. Conze1893-1900, no. 158, pl. 248; Hölscher 1973, 102, 262, n. 527; Langenfaß-Vuduroglu 
1974, 11-12, no. 14; Clairmont 1983, 68, 213; Ensoli 1987; Clairmont 1993, 2.209; Stupperich 
1994, 94-95; Bergemann 1997, naiskos no. 8; Ridgway 1997, 3-7; Schäfer 2002, 268-269, 
GR 9; Geominy 2004, 260-261, 268, 275, 291, 523; Kreikenbom 2004, 229, 252, 256; 
Arrington 201, 199-200. In Arrington 201, I incorrectly interpreted a hole in Dexileos’s left 
flank as a wound; it held a baldric: Ensoli 1987, 199, 211-213. 


46. Clairmont 1970, 43, 100-102; Clairmont 1972, 56-57; Stupperich 1977, 20, 199, 249; 
Clairmont 1983, 68; Morris 1992-1993, 41; Morris 1994; Stupperich 1994; Goette 2009, 196; 
Neer 2010, 183-197. 


47. Stupperich 1994; Goette 2009. 
48. Morris 1994,'74; Osborne 2010, 252. 
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The cuttings on the top surfaces of the lists, illustrations on vase paintings, and 
surviving friezes all indicate that the casualty lists were undecorated and austere 
for most of the fifth century. Accordingly, they did not offer an entrenched rep- 
ertoire of images on which private graves could draw. Moreover, if we expand 
our scope beyond the medium of sculpture, we immediately see that the private 
battle loutrophoroi, such as figure 6.5, could have provided models for the pub- 
lic reliefs. The lists appear to have taken the topos of generic battle and shaped 
it into an articulation of struggle and contest. So public was, in part, dependent 
on private imagery. It is even possible that we have evidence for private figural 
reliefs for the war dead before public ones were created. Pausanias reports that a 
decorated relief marked the grave for the horsemen Melanopos and Makartatos, 
who fell at Tanagra in 457.49 It is highly unlikely that this marked a public grave; 
the city would not have provided such a unique honor to two war dead during 
a period when everyone else received mass casualty lists. Instead, at a time of 
widespread remorse for the way they had treated Kimon and his companions 
before this battle, the city permitted one or two families to erect a private monu- 
ment to two of the dead.5° Thus, there is some evidence that private reliefs actu- 
ally preceded the decoration of the public graves, rather than vice versa, making 
a simple model of private dependence on public images problematic. 

Second, the model assumes that private art always copies public art, leav- 
ing little room for individual taste, political dissent, or (more important) the dif- 
ferent needs and functions of the two social spheres and their corresponding 
spaces and media. There are few instances when motifs and iconography on 
public media reappear in private. Case in point: despite the momentous impact 
of the Parthenon on Classical style and architecture, the iconography of its famed 
sculptural program does not cover the surfaces of private vessels. Likewise, 
though many vases seem to echo fifth-century wall paintings attested in our lit- 
erary sources (e.g., figure 4.12), they are neither sufficiently common or faithful 
to the prototype to enable the reconstruction of the lost murals, much to schol- 
ars’ dismay. The Classical style, imposing a superficially uniform appearance to 
fifth- and fourth-century Athenian images, risks masking significant differences 
demanded by varying contexts, functions, media, and audiences. 

Third, a close inspection of iconography and format does not support a 
dependent relationship between public and private reliefs. Not one of the note- 
worthy iconographic elements from the surviving public friezes appears on 
private grave stones. On the Palaiologou and Oxford reliefs (figures 3.2 and 3.3), 
one soldier protects another, who has fallen to the ground. On the Palaiologou 
relief, a soldier’s hand checks the advance of a cavalry rider. On the Corinthian 
war relief (figure 3.4), a soldier and a rider take an opponent prisoner, and the 
rider’s horse clubs the man in the face. The rider does not spear his opponent 


49. Paus. 1.29.6. Some scholars have associated IG P 1288 with this monument, but the 
order of the names is reversed and the name Makartatos completely restored. 


50. Arrington 2011, 205-206. 
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but lowers his weapon. We have seen some of these distinctive and recogniz- 
able motifs in architectural sculpture and votive reliefs, but none appears on 
the private fighting reliefs. Nor does a tribal designation, the sine qua non of 
the casualty lists. The private reliefs instead deploy demotics and patronymics 
to identify the dead. 

The media had different formats. Casualty lists were decorated like other pub- 
lic documents with reliefs, such as interpolis treaties, with a low frieze at the top of 
the text. In years with enough dead to require multiple lists, the stones often were 
joined to one another through anathyrosis, meaning that a long, though still low, 
frieze could run for several meters over the tops of the united lists. In contrast, the 
proportions of the fifth-century private reliefs were more square than rectangular. 
These differences in format complemented a different repertoire. Even in years 
with few casualties, public friezes contained multiple figures filling up the width 
of the stone, as on the Palaiologou relief. On this single stelai, nearly four figures 
are encompassed by the frieze (two on foot and two on horse, one of which has not 
yet completely appeared in the scene). When joined to one another with anathy- 
rosis to make an extended frieze, the stelai had sufficient room for a considerable 
number of figures, with a greater potential for narrative. Athenian and opponent 
forces would spread across the extended field. Despite their greater number, in 
no case would one person represent any of the specific names on the list below. 
In contrast, the large private reliefs represented only two figures. One of the two 
always portrayed the deceased, and he was always victorious. 

Contrast the Dexileos relief with the public frieze from that year (figures 
6.1 and 3.4). At first glance, the public and private imagery seem quite similar, 
as many scholars have thought. But although they share the subject matter of 
battle, the private relief has modified in an important way the public iconogra- 
phy. Where the public frieze presents several nonidentifiable figures joined in 
a struggle, agon, the private relief showcases the victory of the named deceased 
and only the named deceased. It focuses on the victorious individual, not the 
struggle for the city. He triumphs over the dead where the cavalryman in the 
frieze, comrades around him, takes his opponent prisoner. Dexileos’s name, 
patronymic, and demotic are writ large below the image. The public friezes and 
the constellation of casualty lists spread across the public cemetery thematized 
general struggle and contest, agön, echoing the motifs of the Parthenon; the 
private reliefs depicted the clear triumph of a specific individual.’ 

This contrast is not an isolated incident. Public and private iconographies 
on gravestones may well have intersected and mixed with one another over the 
course of the fourth century, but until there are new discoveries, the differences 


51. Document reliefs: Meyer 1989; Lawton 1995. 
52. Arrington 2011, 198-202. 


53. A large but fragmentary late-fourth-century relief found in the public cemetery may rep- 
resent such an image: Athens, 3rd Ephoreia M 2347; Kaempf-Dimitriadou 1986. 
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are as salient as the similarities. The depiction of the deceased’s victory rather 
than his struggle or death occurs on one of the earliest private battle reliefs, 
the so-called Albani relief (figure 6.15).5+ The date of the relief has been subject 
to dispute, not facilitated by post-Classical recarving. The relationship of the 
figures to the background is more advanced than in the Parthenon frieze, but 
the carving is less deep than on the Dexileos monument. Faces are similar to 
those on the Parthenon frieze, with some slight differences, such as the shape 
of the mouth. The anatomy of the fallen is similar to that of the bound prisoner 
on the Hephaisteion frieze (see figure 4.22a), and the treatment of the rider's 
cape compares well with the calligraphic mantles on the frieze at the Temple 
of Apollo at Bassai. Folds model the rider's body and display motion, as on the 
Temple of Athena Nike frieze and balustrade, without having the same weight 
and independence as very late-fifth-century and early-fourth-century drapery. 
On the basis of style (the only evidence at hand), the relief belongs around 420- 
410.5 No inscription accompanies the image, and the size has led most scholars 
to associate it with a public grave; but it is only five centimeters taller than the 
private Dexileos relief. All surviving and securely identified public friezes deco- 
rated the top of a casualty list, not the sides.? Moreover, the Albani relief was 
found in Rome, where not one casualty list or other testimony of an Athenian 
public grave has been found; there is no evidence that the Romans plundered 
the state graves and took casualty lists or their decoration home. 

The subject matter of the Albani relief more closely resembles that of the 
Dexileos relief, a private monument, than that of the casualty list friezes. The 
dismounted horseman does not represent all of the dead from a year of cam- 
paigning—an abstract “everyman hero’—but a specific deceased, victorious. 


54. Conze 1893-1900, no. 1153, pl. 247; Clairmont 1970, 43, 101; Clairmont 1972, 56; Hólscher 
1973, 109-110, 264, n. 567; Langenfaß-Vuduroglu 1974, 10-11, no. 10; Stupperich 1977, 18-19; 
Clairmont 1983, 68, 273-274, n. 45; Kaempf-Dimitriadou 1986, 31; Harrison 1988a, 99-100; 
Bol 1989, 246-251; Clairmont 1993, 2.131; Ridgway 1997, 21, n. 9; Schafer 1997, 162, no. 1; 
Kreikenbom 2004, 196-98, 229, 252, 256, 512-13; Goette 2009, 196; Arrington 20n, 201. 

55. Useful discussions of the date: Diepolder 1931, 16, 19; Ridgway 1981, 145; Kreikenbom 
2004, 196-198. 

56. E.g., Kiessling and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1880, 85; Bol 1989, 246-251 (“Damit war 
schon vor rund einem Jahrhundert ein fast allgemein akzeptierter Consens gefunden, so 
daß es in den letzten Generationen nur noch um die Vertiefung oder Differenzierung dieser 
Einsicht zu gehen schien” (249); Clairmont 1993, 2.131. 


57. Sometimes a frieze is envisioned underneath the names of horsemen on IG IP 5222, 
but Lawton 1992 points out “there are no parallels for frame, text, and relief arranged in this 
way” (242). 

58. Private Attic grave reliefs have been found in Rome: Rome, Mus. Cap. 984; Conze 
1893-1900, no. 77, pl. 36; Clairmont 1993, 2.219; Bergemann 1997, naiskos no. 237. Boston, 
Museum of Fine Arts 98.642; Comstock and Vermeule 1976, 48-49, no. 70; Bergemann 
1997, naiskos no. 668. 
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FIGURE 6.15 Cast of the Albani relief. A dismounted warrior holds his horse in check 
while he slaughters his opponent. C. 420-410 BC. H. 1.80 m. Rome, Villa Albani 985; 
cast in Bonn, Akademisches Kunstmuseum. 


Photo: courtesy Hans R. Goette. 


He has dismounted from his rearing steed and towers over his opponent, who 
protects himself with a mere chlamys. The rider checks the force of his horse 
with one powerful arm while he prepares to deliver a devastating blow with his 
other. The deeply carved and erratically spiraling folds on his torso heighten 
his sense of vitality and dramatic movement, contrasting with the folds of his 
opponent. 

A fragmentary relief in Berlin from around 420 illustrates the way in which 
a private relief could position itself against the public rhetoric, through both 
image and text (figure 6.16).59 The relief was not erected in the public cemetery 
but was found in Chalandri, north of Athens, forming an alternative, private 
site of memory. A horseman representing the deceased rides over his oppo- 
nent, who is submerged under the driving force of the horse and crumpled 
helplessly on the ground. The fragmentary epigram complements the trium- 
phant image: “[so-and-so] and the fatherland [patris] know how many enemies 


59. Conze1893-1900, no. 1160, pl. 249; Hólscher1973,102, 262, n. 529; Langenfaß-Vuduroglu 
1974, 100, no. 12; Clairmont 1983, 68, 213; Clairmont 1993, 2.130; Bergemann 1997, naiskos 
no. 59; Schafer 1997, 165, no. 17; Goette 2009, 193-194. 
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I destroyed . . . be you witnesses of how many trophies for valor [areté] in bat- 
tle I erected [-]ylos of Phlya.”°° Most striking are the claims that the epigram 
enunciates in the first person: [-lylos, with his name and deme inscribed in 
letters larger than the rest of the text, takes personal credit for having defeated a 
horde of enemies and having erected trophies. The inscription gestures toward 
the city with its reference to the patris but only to claim that the patris (along 
with other personages who are not preserved in the epigram) acknowledges the 
deceased’s accomplishments and civic benefactions. Furthermore, the epigram 
appropriates for [-]ylos civic media of commemoration. He claims that he him- 
self erected trophies, with which, according to Greek custom, the victorious city 
commemorated its collective success on the battlefield. He informs us (in the 
first person) that these are monuments no longer for marking the success of 
the community but in memory of his own skill and courage, and he demands 
that we, the viewers, acknowledge his feats. In response to the anonymity of the 
public casualty lists, the private relief makes bold mnemonic assertions, illus- 
trating a specific, named, victorious warrior, endowing the individual with not 
only a figural form but a voice, claiming that the city knows him, usurping the 
city’s forms for commemorating battle, and demanding that passersby witness 
the relief and recall his accomplishments.” 

The victorious hyperbole and celebration of the singular virtues of the 
deceased in the format, iconography, and/or text of the Albani, Chalandri, and 
Dexileos reliefs also appear ona base found near the Academy (figures 6.17a-c).° 
The cutting on the upper side is too narrow for a casualty list, so it must have 
held a private grave stele. As with the monument of Dexileos, the findspot 
suggests that it invited comparisons with the ideology entombed in the pub- 
lic cemetery, but like the other private reliefs discussed here, it did not copy 
public images but translated the iconography into a private, triumphant dis- 
course. On the three decorated sides of this base, a horseman—presumably 
the same person each time—tramples three different opponents in a series 
of conquests. Each opponent is characterized differently, with a light shield 
and short sword possibly making ethnic distinctions. These humiliated oppo- 
nents do not even fight back but flee or collapse under the onslaught of the 
Athenian knight. 

Such depictions of victory were not reserved for knights. On a fragmentary 
relief in New York, a foot soldier steps on a partially naked light-armed soldier 


60. IG II? 7716; Hansen 1983-1989, no. 99: .. . oaov / kal natpis we noMòç Wreoa Svouev[swv. / 
... yéve]oOe / udptupes 600’ apetijg <o>tijoa tpónaa uá[yn. /. . . vAog DAvedc. 

61. Similarly the epigram IG P 1181 for cavalry who died in battle, variously (and incon- 
clusively) dated to 458, 457, and 431, which claims that the men died in battle against other 
Greeks for the fatherland but extols their kudos, areté, and excellence in horsemanship. 


62. Hölscher 1973, 262, n. 530; Clairmont 1993, 2.213; Stupperich 1994, 95; Schäfer 1997, 
166, no. 19; Kaltsas 2002, 171, no. 337; Goette 2009, 193, 195; Arrington 2011, 200-201. 
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FIGURE 6.16 Fragmentary relief for a certain [-]ylos. The epigram boasts of his military 
conquests. C. 420 BC. H. 0.86 m. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung SK 


742. 


Photo: Ingrid Geske/Art Resource, New York. 


who falls backward (figure 6.18). Formally, the position of the figures priv- 
ileges the clear victor, who must represent the deceased. Yet the unabashed 
representation of soldiers on horses on several of the private objects discussed 
here (figures 6.1, 6.3a-b, 6.4, 6.6, 6.1a—b, 6.7, 6.15, 6.16, 6.17, ) deserves com- 
ment, considering the long history of elite connections with the cavalry. Indeed, 
as mentioned in chapter 1, the public cemetery was established in a place that 
set up a semantic contrast with the ideals and values commemorated nearby 
in the region associated with the cavalry around Hippios Kolonos. After the 
involvement of the cavalry in the Tyranny of 404/3, knights were even more 
closely linked to oligarchic sentiments. Private monuments to the war dead 
do not hesitate to laud the superiority of the riders, and the combination of 
the relief and the epigram on the Berlin monument appears downright reac- 
tionary and subversive. They invoke those values and ideals that the city had 
rejected when establishing the public cemetery. 


63. Clairmont 1993, 2.192. 
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At the same time, like the portrait statues on the Akropolis, the private 
reliefs could represent the service of the elite on behalf of the city. Several 
grave monuments with riders made an effort to proclaim the deceased’s dem- 
ocratic credentials. The epigram for Dexileos, for instance, includes his year 
of birth, and the time, place, and circumstances of death, in addition to his 
patronymic and demotic. It has been noted that the unusual inclusion of his 
birth in the epigram obviated the possible criticism that he had participated in 
the late-fifth-century oligarchic revolutions; he would have been too young.°* 
A vessel with images of the Tyrannicide statues deposited at his cenotaph fur- 
ther solidified his democratic credentials and associated his private grave with 
the Tyrannicide tomb in the démosion sema.° The direction of the dismounted 
horseman on the Albani relief—from right to left rather than the usual left 
to right for a victor—and the cocked gesture of his arm may also refer to the 
iconography of the Tyrannicides, specifically Harmodios.‘ Stratokles, son of 
Prokles, on an early-fourth-century stele from Boston, adopts a similar position 
(figure 6.19).°7 On the nearly contemporaneous New York relief, the foot soldier 
moves in the more expected left-to-right direction (figure 6.18). These, too, may 
make reference to the democratic credentials of the fallen. 

As with the loutrophoroi, it is not possible to conclude that the private 
reliefs were either consistently democratic or uniformly subversive. On the 
one hand, the private reliefs with warriors memorialized the deceased’s mili- 
tary service to the city and occasionally incorporated textual and visual refer- 
ences to his civic credentials. On the other hand, the reliefs adapted, rather 
than copied, the public iconography, moved rituals of remembrance away from 
the public tombs, and celebrated the victorious individual, who often appeared 
on horseback. In general, the reliefs all tend to be of the highest quality and 
of no insignificant size. Bergemann has calculated that 28.9 percent of grave 
naiskoi from 430 to 390 have soldiers, hunters, or athletes but only 1.9 percent 
of the generally simpler and less expensive stelai with shallow sculpted reliefs 
(Bildfeldstelen), a pattern suggesting that more elite than masses invoked mili- 
tary service.°® By proclaiming the military service of riders, such private reliefs 
partook of debates on the role of the cavalry in the restored democratic order 
and questioned the hegemony of democratic ideology.°? There may have been 


64. Unpublished paper by Colin Edmonson, cited in, e.g., Bugh 1988, 139. Inscription: IG II? 
6217; Rhodes and Osborne 2003, 40-43, no. 7B. 


65. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 98.936; BA 1337; Vermeule 1970, 103-107. 
66. Stupperich 1994, 99; Ober 2005, 239-240. 

67. Clairmont 1972; Clairmont 1993, 2.217. 

68. Bergemann 1997, 128. 


69. Compare Low 2002; Shear 201. 


FIGURES 6.17A-C Three sides of a base that once supported a private grave relief. 
Found near the Academy. C. 400 BC. H. 0.67 m. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum 3708. 

Photo © Erin Babnik. 
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FIGURE 6.18 The deceased, represented as a victor, steps onto his opponent. C. 400 
BC. H. 0.53 m. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fletcher Fund 1940 (40.11.23). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, NY. 


an increase in private engagement with the patrios nomos in the late fifth and 
early fourth centuries on the part of the elite, following the oligarchic revolts 
of 4u and 404/3, when questions of what it meant to be a citizen and how one 
should remember the tumultuous past were particularly pressing and when 
some of the restraints on private memorials weakened. 

Private monuments were more or less subversive and more or less demo- 
cratic and not necessarily ideologically consistent or coherent. Shifting between 
democratic and elite discourse, the images occupied an ambiguous space. Ober 
argues that such ambiguity may have been deliberate; different communities 
of viewers would understand a monument in different ways. Referring to the 
Dexileos relief, he concludes: 


In common with political texts of the same period, the monument 
can be read as hovering in the field of tension created by the powerful 
democratic ideology and a powerful elite impulse to dissent from that 
ideology. Like an Isocratean amphibolos logos, the monument seems 
to be an artifact specifically designed to be read differently by dif- 
ferent subcommunities. Like an Isocratean text... it resists simple 
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FIGURE 6.19 Stratokles prepares to dispatch his foe. His movement from right to left 
rather than the usual left to right may evoke the Tyrannicides. C. 390 BC. H. 0.59 m. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, John H. and Ernestine A. Payne Fund, 1971.129. 


Photo © 2014 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


appropriation by any particular political tendency. But that resistance 
to interpretive appropriation does not render it innocent of political 
meaning.7? 


The monuments allowed the elite to forge a gulf between the way they 
were remembered and the rest of the citizen soldiers and also provided a 
bridge over that gulf. Families created alternative sites of memory to the 
public cemetery, places where memories of the dead could be shaped, 
because the family members dictated the terms of remembrance, and where 
these memories could be readily retrieved, because the dead were in a family 


70. Ober 2005, 245. Ober argues that part of the monument’s subversive message stems 
from figuring the man trampled by Dexileos as Harmodios. I think this pushes the adapt- 
ability and flexibility of the Harmodios motif too far but propose that the substitution of an 
individual, victorious figure in place of a name on a casualty list would similarly subvert the 
hegemony of the démos. 
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space frequently visited and honored. These memories drew on the pub- 
lic rhetoric and also elaborated supplemental and sometimes contradictory 
terms of encoding. Rather than simply appropriating the public imagery, 
they reframed the motif of the warrior in battle and translated it to meet dif- 


ferent needs. 


i 


The Limits of Commemoration 


Perhaps you will cheer me by visiting me in dreams. 


—Admetos bidding farewell to Alkestis, who has 
accepted to die in his place' 


Objects in Motion 


In chapters 5 and 6, we began to focus more closely on responses to the 
institution of public burial mediated by privately sponsored objects. In 
this chapter, we consider different aspects of individual interaction with 
the public burial of the war dead by looking at white-ground lekythoi, 
cylindrical oil containers (figure 71).? These were vessels purchased at 
private expense and then used in Athenian funerary rituals, both at 
the public burial of the war dead and in private cenotaphs. Unlike the 
other aspects of material culture examined to this point—cemeteries, 
lists, temples, statues, votive reliefs, monumental paintings, loutroph- 
oroi, grave reliefs—lekythoi were small, portable objects, which were 
transported between private and public spaces. A lekythos might be 
purchased as soon as a family received news about a member's death, 
held at home for a period of time, placed by the ashes of the war dead 
in the Agora, and then transported to the public cemetery, where it 
was deposited with the ashes of the dead at the public grave. They 
could also be laid at cenotaphs or deposited with the nonwar dead. In 
chapter 2, we looked at how some of the lekythoi preserved somewhat 
faithful depictions of the public graves; here we are more interested 


1. Eur. Alk. 354—355, trans. D. Kovacs: &v 8' oveipacw / port@od u’ eòppaivoiç Av. 

2. BA216337; ARV?1227.9; BAdd? 350; CVA Germany 89, Berlin, Antikensammlung 
12, 38-40, pls. 23, 24.1, Beilage 5.1; Boardman 1989, fig. 270; Oakley 2004, 158, 162, 
fig. 122. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Detail of a white-ground lekythos attributed to the Bosanquet Painter, 
on which a woman visits a grave with a lekythos and a fillet in hand. C. 450-440 BC. 
H. (vessel) 0.36 m. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung V.I. 3291. 

Photo: Art Resource, New York. 


in how these objects in motion that crossed from domestic to public spheres 
provide a window onto conceptualizations of and reactions to the war dead that 
are more private and personal than we have yet investigated. 

Discussing lekythoi as evidence for the commemoration of the war dead 
presents some methodological challenges. Although lekythoi were used in the 
public burial ceremony, they also were used in private burials of men and 
women, adults and children, and not every image on a lekythos can be read in 
the context of the burial of the war dead. Since no lekythos has been published 
from an excavation of public graves, find contexts provide little help in estab- 
lishing which images may have been connected with the war dead.’ Instead, 


3. Assemblages of lekythoi, when available, do not necessarily form coherent groupings. An 
unpublished sarcophagus burial from Anavyssos in Attica contained eleven white-ground 
lekythoi, all by the hand of the Bird Painter: ARV’ 1687.1-11, Athens, National Museum 19333- 
19343. The images as a whole do not form a consistent statement about the character or 
status of the dead. On one, for instance, a woman departs for Hades; on another, the spirit 
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we may consider those images that seem most closely related to military casu- 
alties because they involve a soldier. In particular, we will examine images 
of warriors at a grave or departing for battle. While such lekythoi could be 
deposited with the nonmilitary dead, for chronological and iconographical 
reasons, the imagery developed in the first place for the war dead. Moreover, 
regardless of depositional context, the images on the lekythoi offered a com- 
mentary on the memory of the fallen. Of course, some of the conclusions we 
reach concerning the visual work of the lekythoi and their social functions will 
be applicable not only to the relationship of the living with the fallen but also 
with the dead more generally. 

The identification ofa warrior in an Athenian painting is not uncontested. 
Where some scholars see soldiers old enough to be enlisted in the ranks of 
hoplites and light-armed troops, many see ephebes, Athenians between eigh- 
teen and twenty years of age undergoing military training and patrolling the 
frontiers of Attica.* They often wore a cloak and a broad-brimmed traveler's 
hat (petasos) and received a spear and a shield after the first year of training. 
An absence of shield and armor from figures such as the man in figures 
7.2a—b? has suggested to some scholars that they are not yet full-fledged hop- 
lites, such as the man in figure 7.3. This distinction is important, because 
if these light-armed warriors are ephebes, then the funerary imagery may 
relate to initiation and ritual passage. But there is no reliable ephebe iconog- 
raphy. Bearded men, and accordingly not ephebes, may carry a spear and 
wear a chlamys and petasos (see figure 6.9); beardless men may be equipped 
with helmet and shield (figure 7.4).” On a red-figure bell krater by the Dinos 


of a dead warrior appears. It seems that the bereaved visited one workshop and purchased 
the vessels that they deemed most appropriate for the burial. They may have cleaned out the 
shop's selection of lekythoi. In any event, this assemblage illustrates that the depositors were 
less concerned with making a statement about the dead person than about death itself and 
the memory of the dead. On assemblages, with a programmatic approach: Schmidt 2003; 
Schmidt 2005, 58-79, 293-299. Kavvadias 2012 reconstructs a grave assemblage with three 
lekythoi by the Sabouroff Painter and argues that they show three stages in the life ofa single 
soldier: as an ephebe, receiving weapons, and deceased. 


4. Stupperich 1977, 140, 142, 154-155; Sourvinou-Inwood 1987, 135; Hollein 1988, 165-176; 
Matheson 2005; Kunze-Gótte 2009, 58. Ephebeia: Vidal-Naquet 1986; Burckhardt 1996, 
26-75; Barringer 2001, 47-53, with further references. 


5. BA 216329; ARV’ 12271; Para 466; BAdd? 350; Boardman 1989, fig. 269; Himmelmann 
1999, 72, fig. 34; Koch-Brinkmann 1999, figs. 42-44. 

6. Anderson 1955, 44-45; Kunze-Götte 2009, 58-60, fig. 12. 

7. BA 209243; ARV’ 749.6; CVA Germany 89, Berlin, Antikensammlung 12, 27-29, pls. u, 12.1, 
Beilage 4.1; compare Providence, Rhode Island School of Design 69.142.1, Inscription Painter; BA 
209244; ARV’ 749.7; BAdd? 284. The short female figure is probably not a servant, since a servant 
would not appear at the grave without a mistress (CVA [Zimmermann-Elseify] 29). 
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FIGURES 7.2A-B White-ground lekythos attributed to the Bosanquet Painter, with a 
woman visiting a tomb to lay down offerings while the dead looks on. C. 450-440 BC. 
Athens, National Archaeological Museum 1935. 


Photo: J. Patrikianos © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


Painter, two tribal heroes, Pandion and Oineus, depart for battle in different 
attire (figure 7.5).° Pandion pours a libation at an altar, while Oineus grasps 
a woman’s hand. Pandion has the shield, sword, spear, and helmet of a hop- 
lite but is otherwise naked, while Oineus, with his cloak, spears, and petasos, 
would be designated an ephebe were it not for the inscription naming him. 
Clearly, this iconographic division between ephebes and soldiers will not 
stand scrutiny; both Pandion and Oineus are heading to battle. Moreover, the 
nakedness of Pandion cautions against equating images with actual appear- 
ances. In short, figures with weapons or in armor on lekythoi may be inter- 
preted as being soldiers old enough to die in battle and not just ephebes. 
Rather than attempting a quantitative or statistical approach to the images 
on lekythoi or assembling an exhaustive catalog of image types, this chap- 
ter gathers and discusses a selection of images that elucidate the relationship 
among the living, the lekythoi, and the dead. These paintings demonstrate how 
skilled and innovative artists, such as the Achilles Painter and the Bosanquet 
Painter, responding to demands of clients and society, conceived of the war 


8. BA 215270; ARV’ 1153.17; BAdd? 336; CVA Italy 17, Syracuse, Museo Archeologico Nazionale 
1, 10-11, pls. 20-21. 
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FIGURE 73 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Workshop of the Achilles Painter, 
with a woman and a hoplite at a grave crowned with sculpture in the round. C. 450 BC. 
H. 0.39 m. Otago Museum E.48.421. 


Photo © Otago Museum, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


dead when bodies were absent from private mourning rituals. How did artists 
on these small vessels respond to the profound changes in the commemora- 
tion and spectacle of the war dead in Athens?9 

The following sections will treat the form and contexts of the lekythoi, 
their domestic associations, the thematization of vision, and the evocation and 


9. Lekythoi often have been studied instead in order to investigate Greek views on the after- 
life, e.g., Bazant 1986; Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 303-361. 
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FIGURE 7.4 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Inscription Painter. A young girl 
carries a basket with grave offerings on her head and in an outstretched hand offers a 
lekythos to a striding warrior, probably the deceased. C. 460-450 BC. H. (vessel) 0.35 m. 
Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung V.I. 3245. 


Photo: Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, New York. 


response to absence. In the process, we will examine two interconnected fac- 
ets of these vessels: they were objects deposited with or nearthe dead, and they 
were vehicles for images. This chapter argues that as components of an act of 
deposition, lekythoi enabled individual survivors to participate in the public 
commemoration of the war dead. Yet in this act, the vessels presented a vision 
ofthe dead that was private, personal, and ongoing, suggesting that individu- 
als’ memory of the dead would not perish. The lekythoi complemented the 
forms and practices of public commemoration but also reconfigured the way 
in which the dead could be remembered. 


The Form and Contexts of White-Ground Lekythoi 


The standard cylindrical shape of white-ground lekythoi first appeared around 
530.? The foot consists of a high, heavy torus, the body is a narrow cylinder, the 


10. White-ground lekythoi: Fairbanks 1907-1914; Riezler 1914; Beazley 1938; Kurtz 1975; 
Stupperich 1977, 139-155; Wehgartner 1983; Kurtz 1984, 321-323; Kurtz 1988; Moore 1997, 
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FIGURE 7.5 Red-figure bell krater attributed to the Dinos Painter, with Pandion and 
Oineus. Although both depart for battle, they are outfitted differently. C. 410-400 BC. 
H. (vessel) 0.44 m. Syracuse, Museo Archeologico Regionale “Paolo Orsi" 30747. 


Photo: courtesy of the Assessorato Beni Culturali e dell'Identità Siciliana della Regione Sicilia. 


shoulder slopes sharply inward, and a slender neck leads to a thick-rimmed 
mouth. The small opening and flat, heavy lip helped control the flow of the 
valuable scented oil contained in the vessel. A single strap handle springs 
from the shoulder, follows the neck, and then loops back to the edge of the 
shoulder. 

The use of a white ground on lekythoi—a clay slip that renders the back- 
ground a creamy white—began around 510. In the early years of manufacture, 
decoration was applied in black-figure, outline, and semi-outline techniques. 
Polychrome imagery privileging domestic and mythological scenes appeared 
around 470. Around 460, funerary scenes appeared in increasing numbers, 
and by the mid-fifth century, lekythoi were most frequently used as grave offer- 
ings." A few lekythoi, most by the workshop of the Reed Painter, who was active 
in the late fifth century, show a knight confronting a hoplite with imagery 
that appears to mimic the iconography of the public graves (figures 7.6a—b).” 


45-47; Tzachou-Alexandri 1998; Koch-Brinkmann 1999; Oakley 2001; Oakley 2004; Schmidt 
2005, 29-79; Mertens 2006; Neils 2008; Pipili 2009. 
n. Domestic uses of lekythoi: Schmidt 2005, 29-32. Oakley 2004, 9, estimates that no 


more than 18 percent of private graves contained lekythoi with either polychrome or outline 
decoration. 


12. Illustrated: BA 217799; ARV? 1382.134; Kurtz 1975, 221, pl. 48.1; Boardman 1989, fig. 279. 
Battles on lekythoi: Oakley 2004, 182, list 19. They all belong to the last third of the century, 
apart from Zurich 4678, which may show a Greek fighting an Amazon. 
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e Reed Painter, with a battle 
scene echoing the public iconography. C. 420-400 BC. H. (vessel) 0.36 m. Paris, Musée 
du Louvre L 95. 


Photo: Hervé Lewandowski © RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, New York. 


Most lekythoi, though, presented different images from those found in the 
public cemetery or architectural sculpture: corpses on biers (the prothesis); 
the beginning of the trip to the Underworld, with Hermes and/or Charon 
present; the transportation of the body to the grave by Hypnos (Sleep) and 
Thanatos (Death); and, by far the most common scene, the visit of the living 
to the grave or preparation for that visit.” The lekythoi departed in significant 
ways from the public repertoire and presented a different range of imagery from 
private grave reliefs. 

Near the middle of the century, painters began to apply matt colors after 
the firing process, which often has flaked off. Around the same time, a new 
white slip was used for the background, imported from the island of Melos." 
The production of white-ground lekythoi continued throughout the fifth cen- 
tury and ceased around 400. Most of the lekythoi were produced for use in 
Athens, although examples have been found in Eretria, northern Greece, and 
Sicily (especially Gela). So the place of their production and the period of their 


13. Iconography: Stupperich 1977, 139-155; Shapiro 1991, 649-655; Burns 1994 (prothesis); 
Oakley 2004, 19-214. 


14. Oakley 2004, 8. 
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employ correspond well with the subject under investigation in this book, and 
their iconography provides a rich source of visual evidence. 

The establishment of the demosion séma and the production of polychrome 
white-ground lekythoi roughly coincide. When scholars believed that the démosion 
séma began around 470-460, the new lekythoi could be understood as direct and 
immediate responses to the new cemetery. H. Alan Shapiro, for instance, argued 
that the lekythoi represented “a further ‘privatization’ of private burials” in light 
of the advent of public burial. Since the start of the démosion sema now should be 
dated as early as 506 and only as late as 480," the relationship between cemetery 
and vessels requires some modification. The first white-ground lekythoi appear 
about a decade earlier than the public cemetery, and polychrome lekythoi, with 
their popular funerary iconography, appear about one generation later. Such a 
gradual response of images to social changes is hardly surprising, and although 
cemetery and vessels are no longer exactly coterminous, the production and 
use of the polychrome vessels still need to be understood in the context of the 
momentous changes that occurred in fifth-century funerary practices. 

From literary sources, find contexts, and representations on the lekythoi 
themselves, it is possible to ascertain the principal ways in which these vessels 
were used and the contexts in which they were viewed. First, let us consider the 
private sphere. When a family had a corpse to mourn, lekythoi would be placed 
around the bier in the home, as shown on a late, large lekythos in Berlin (figure 
7.7).7 Next, lekythoi could be buried with the dead or placed at the grave (figure 
78).? The woman in figure 7.8 carries a basket with wreaths and lekythoi, their 
necks and rims just visible. Her upright posture and the fact that her basket 
is full indicate that she did not make the offerings already placed on the steps, 
perhaps laid during burial, but has just arrived at the grave to make more offer- 
ings. The woman on a lekythos by the Inscription Painter similarly comes to 
the grave with a basket of offerings and a lekythos in hand (figures 7.9a-b).9? On 
the example from Berlin in figure 7.4, the female is younger, perhaps a sister 
of the deceased. She, too, holds a lekythos by the base and seems to offer it to 
a soldier striding toward her. Such scenes indicate that family members, espe- 
cially women, would return to a grave and deposit lekythoi after a burial had 


15. Shapiro 1991, 649. See Oakley 2001, 107-109, who understands the rise of polychrome 
white-ground lekythoi in light of changing conceptions of the family. 

16. See chapter 1. 

17, BA 217904; ARV? 1390.3; BAdd? 373; CVA Germany 89, Berlin, Antikensammlung 12, 
65-67, pls. 44-45, Beilage 10.2; Koch-Brinkmann 1999, figs. 142-148; Oakley 2004, 84, 
fig. 54. Compare Ar. Ekkl. 538, 1030-1034, with scholia. 

18. BA 212453; ARV? 855; BAdd? 297. 

19. BA 209240; ARV? 748.3; Para 413; BAdd? 284; CVA Greece 1, Athens, National Museum 
1, 7, pls. 6.6-7; Oakley 2004, 150, figs. 12-113. 
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FIGURE 7.7 White-ground lekythos from the Group of the Huge Lekythoi, with a 
lekythos placed under the bier of a corpse. C. 400 BC. H. 0.68 m. Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen, Antikensammlung F 2684. 


Photo: Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, New York. 


taken place. These visits might occur on the third and ninth days after burial 
and on the occasion of the Genesia festival. 

In some respects, families had to use lekythoi differently in the public mourn- 
ing process for the war dead, for they no longer had the bodies of their war dead 
within the home, as they had been cremated on the battlefield. Nevertheless, 
there are many similarities to the use of lekythoi for private burials. First, lekythoi 
had to be purchased. Perhaps they were initially acquired when a family learned 
of a death and were then retained in the home until the annual public display of 
the cremated ashes. Next, they were brought to the publicly erected tent where 
the ashes of the war dead were displayed for three days before burial. Thucydides, 
who provides in a few precious sentences the only description of this event, says 
that friends and families may bring “whatever they want” to the tent.” This 
would include lekythoi. Next, the bones were transported in ten cypress coffins 


20. Thuc. 2.34.2: Exaotog Av «t Bovera. 
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FIGURE 7.8 White-ground lekythos in the manner of the Sabouroff Painter. Two 
women visit a simple grave, with a basket of offerings. C. 450 BC. H. (vessel) 0.32 m. 
Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum 929.22.7. 


With permission of the Royal Ontario Museum © ROM. 


to the cemetery. Thucydides does not mention the offerings again, so perhaps 
they were not transported in the coffins with the bones but were conveyed sepa- 
rately to the cemetery. In any event, the ceramic finds from the public graves on 
Salaminos Street confirm that lekythoi made it to the cemetery, where they were 
buried within or deposited above the public graves.” In the days, even years, after 
burial rites, public graves, like private graves, could receive repeated offerings.” 


21. The vessels found at this excavation remain unpublished. Lekythoi by the Achilles, 
Tymbos, Zannoni, Kleophon, Sabouroff, Aischines, Bowdoin, and Bird Painters were said 
to be found in the disturbed fills of the polyandria (Stoupa 1997, 52-53). The excavator men- 
tions funerary vessels found within the one undisturbed section of a polyandrion, and this 
probably includes lekythoi. The only other vessel mentioned specifically from within a poly- 
andrion consists of fragments of a bronze kalpis (Stoupa 1997, 53). 


22. For private burials, lekythoi could be included on the pyre. Oil containers in general 
were not burned on offering trenches by private graves: Houby-Nielsen 1996, 48, fig. 2. Since 
the war dead were already cremated before their arrival in Athens, the lekythoi deposited at 
the public graves would not have been burned. 
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A woman visits a grave, with a lekythos in hand and a basket of offerings on her arm. 
The dead, with military attributes, sits on the steps of the grave. C. 460-450 BC. H. (ves- 
sel) 0.36 m. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 1959. 

Photo: D. Gialouris © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


The athletic games for the war dead, the epitaphia, would be one such occasion 
when people returned to the cemetery.” 


Vessels of Intimacy 


Lekythoi for the war dead were used and viewed within a variety of spaces: in the 
home, by the ashes in the Agora, and in the public cemetery. In all, the lekythoi 
preserved a close association with the domestic sphere. The most prevalent scenes 
on early polychrome lekythoi (470-450) are domestic, and they usually involve 
one or two women. A column, a chair, or objects hanging on the wall evoke the 
interior of a home. On a lekythos by the Achilles Painter in Berlin (figure 7.10), a 
standing woman holds a child and advances toward another, seated woman who 
extends her arms to accept the eager baby.” A bonnet (sakkos) hangs from the 
wall, showing that the figures are not in public but in the private space of their 
home. Directly above the seated woman hangs a mirror, a common image on 


23. Epitaphia: see chapter 3. 
24. BA 213940; CVA Germany 62, Berlin, Antikensammlung 8, 25-26, pls. 9.3-5, 10.1, 11.4-5, 
Beilage 6.2; Oakley 2004, 48, fig. 21. 
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FIGURE 710 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter, with a domestic 
scene. C. 460-450 BC. H. (vessel) 0.37 m. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung 


F 2443. 


Photo: Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, New York. 


lekythoi that adds another layer to the interiority and intimacy of this scene by 
alluding to moments when the woman gazes upon herself. On other lekythoi, 
women are shown playing instruments, even reading. Frequently, they prepare 
baskets with offerings to take to the grave.” 

Lekythoi that were purchased in some period before burial were enmeshed 
in a domestic context and surrounded with a family's grief. For private burials, 
when the corpse was laid out in the home, they were associated with the most 
intimate act between the living and the dead: physical touch. For when a corpse 
was present, the oil from lekythoi would be used to anoint the body, thereby 
honoring the dead and perfuming the room.?? By enabling touch and creating 
scent, the lekythoi helped physically connect mourners to the corpse. The liv- 
ing held the deceased so that they could come to terms with death and begin 
the process of separation (figure 7.7). 


25. Domestic scenes: Oakley 2004, 19-75. 


26. Preparation of the body: Hame 1999, 17-28. Kurtz 1975, 225, suggests that the oil was 
used to anoint the dead person's head. 
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An intimate relationship between viewer and object was fostered through 
the vessel’s form. Small in size when compared with gravestones, the delicately 
painted vessels did not carry images easily discernible from afar. (The Group of 
the Huge Lekythoi was a short-lived late-fifth-century exception to the rule.) One 
had to approach the lekythos, bend down, and pick it up. The heavy foot, which 
the women in figures 74, 7.4, and 7.9a grasp, provided not only a solid foundation 
when the vessel was placed by a bier or grave but also a good handle for turning 
the object and looking at the images that spread across the vessel’s body. 

Form, use, and the early iconography provided the lekythoi with a sense of 
intimacy, and they retained this association with the private sphere of the oikos 
over the course of the fifth century. Single family members, usually women, 
most frequently visited the grave. Scenes that in reality would occur outside 
the home were imbued in paintings with domestic traits, such as when, in the 
visit to the tomb, painters transcended barriers of space to conflate the home 
and the grave.”® Items hanging on the wall in the house reappear at the grave, 
suspended in the air. On a lekythos by the Bosanquet Painter, for instance, a 
large grave monument dominates the picture; accordingly, the scene appears 
to be taking place at a tomb (see figures 7.2a-b). But above the woman holding 
a basket of offerings hang a lekythos, a mirror, and a ribbon. Thus, the image 
incorporates the tomb into the physical frame of the home, reconfiguring the 
monument that was set in public space as a domestic feature. One may com- 
pare this integration of tomb and family with the addition of a seated woman to 
the stone lekythos with soldiers (see figure 6.11). 

The intimate nature of the lekythoi may be thrown into relief by comparing 
and contrasting them with objects that shared some of their forms and func- 
tions: wall paintings and grave stelai. In technique, the lekythoi echoed wall 
paintings.” In both media, vibrant colors were applied to a white ground. So 
an Athenian looking at the polychromy on a lekythos, at the brush strokes and 
shading, might recall such murals as the Marathon painting on display in the 
Agora. Yet this comparison would be jarring. In a technique and medium that 
usually illustrated multiple, large figures organized into a broad narrative, the 
viewer now saw a limited number of small figures sharing a private moment. 

The white color of the lekythoi ground has been compared to bones and to 
marble stelai, both of which the vessels accompanied? Indeed, many lekythoi 
that were deposited at a grave must have been viewed at the same time as stelai. 
But although both are funerary objects and both could be seen at the grave, the 
imagery on them differs. Casualty lists, as we have seen, largely eschew imagery. 


27. Seen.33 below. 

28. Conflations: Oakley 2004, 85, 191, 214. 
29. Koch-Brinkmann 1999. 

30. Oakley 2004, 9, 216. 
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When figural scenes appear, they consist of battles. These can occur on lekythoi, 
when the private ceramic vessels imitated the public graves (see figures 7.6a—b), 
but the visit to the tomb was far more common. For all their popularity on 
lekythoi, such visits are never carved on the later private sculpted monuments. 
Furthermore, mythological scenes, such as those with Hermes and Charon or 
Hypnos and Thanatos, occur on lekythoi but are nearly nonexistent on private 
stelai. The same goes for the prothesis and many domestic configurations. Con- 
versely, common on private grave stelai but rare on ceramic lekythoi are dexidsis 
scenes.? So there is no indication that when the private stone grave stelai reappear, 
they rigorously and methodically adopt the imagery from the lekythoi that had 
been, for several decades, a popular vehicle of imagery at tombs both public and 
private. Some marble grave markers in the shape of lekythoi and the terra-cotta 
Group of the Huge Lekythoi reveal an interdependence of form between grave 
gift and grave marker. But in terms of iconography, the lekythoi and sculpted 
stelai private and public clearly do different visual work. The small lekythos 
afforded the living a more private and personal reaction to the event of death. 
The movement of these intimate lekythoi from private to public space—from 
the hearth to the ashes in the Agora and/or to the démosion sema—reflects the 
way individuals left the home to join the collective of Athenians who gathered to 
mourn military casualties. In this ritual of public burial, the lekythoi facilitated the 
engagement of the individual with the larger group. By depositing these valued 
and domestically tinged objects, friends and relatives partook in the collective rit- 
ual of public burial. With the physical act of deposition, they could not leave their 
offering with one cluster of bones distinguishable as belonging to “their” dead, 
because the bones and ashes of the war dead were gathered en masse by tribe, 
but they joined with their neighbors to create, through a constellation of small 
private offerings, a public display in honor of the collective dead. It was a display 
that through the intimacy of the vessels maintained some connection to the oikos. 


The Presentification of the Dead 


The dead are always absent, but by removing the physical corpse from the 
family, the fifth-century public burial ritual rendered them doubly absent. In 
response, white-ground lekythoi showed an interest in picturing the pres- 
ence of the dead in a manner not seen on public monuments. Some images 
presented the corpse at the tomb. Hypnos and Thanatos (Sleep and Death), 


31. Such scenes are discussed in Scholl 2007. 
32. Rare instances of dexidsis on lekythoi: Shapiro 1991, 654. 


33. Marble lekythoi: Schmaltz 1970. Group of the Huge Lekythoi: BA 217902-217906, 
9022338; ARV? 1390; Para 522; BAdd' 372-373; Brommer 1969; Oakley 2004, 18, 237, n. 113. 
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for instance, carry the body of a warrior from the battlefield to the grave 
(figure 7.11). The soldier still wears his armor, as he also does on a lekythos 
by the Thanatos Painter (figure 7.12). On both lekythoi, although the dead 
warrior’s body was burned on the battlefield and only ashes were shown 
to mourners, he is depicted as though present at the tomb. On other occa- 
sions, the lekythoi illustrate a prothesis of the corpse: the dead laid out in the 
home before burial (figure 7.7). Since the dead are always young (with one 
exception) and mostly male, it is possible that some died at war but are here 
conceived of as lying within the private space of the family home. 

Many more lekythoi portray not the imagined, fictive presence of the absent 
corpse but an encounter between the living and the ghost of the dead, its eidölon.37 
The first extant instance is attributed to the Achilles Painter: an old man beholds 
the eidölon of a warrior, presumably his son, and weeps at the vision (figures 
713a—b)J5 Since this seems to be the first image of the living encountering a 
dead person at the grave, soldier or nonsoldier;? and since these visions become 
more common on lekythoi during the Peloponnesian War ,*? it appears that these 
epiphanies, while not exclusive to the war dead, emerged in the first place for mili- 
tary casualties. When a winged spirit, as on another work by the Achilles Painter 


The ceramic lekythoi become larger, culminating in the Group of the Huge Lekythoi, and 
then are replaced by marble lekythoi. Yet the marble lekythoi begin c. 420, and the ceramic 
ones only disappear c. 400. Schmidt 2005, 82-85, envisages a division of function between 
the ceramic and stone lekythoi. 


34. BA 212420; ARV 851.272; LIMC VII s.v. Thanatos (J. Bažant), no. 16; Oakley 2004, 
130-131, figs. 89-90. Hypnos and Thanatos: Stupperich 1977, 153; LIMC VII s.v. Thanatos 
(J. Bažant), 904-908; Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 326-327 (representing the good death); 
Willinghófer 1996, 35-39, 88-92; Mintsi 1997; LIMC VIII s.v. Hypnos (J. BaZant), 643-645; 
Oakley 2004, 125-137. 

35. BA 216353; ARV? 1228.12; Para 466; BAdd? 351; Boardman 1989, fig. 271; LIMC VII s.v. 
Thanatos (J. BaZant), no. 15; Oakley 2004, pl. V. 


36. Prothesis: Oakley 2004, 76-87. There are thirty-three prothesis scenes: BA 2326, 2369, 
1381, 14151, 16860, 209344, 212338, 212421, 212422, 216447, 216472, 216486, 216487, 
216488, 216489, 216742, 217615, 217659, 217798, 217830, 217831, 217844, 217878, 217904, 
276010, 9022780, 9024576; Oakley 2004, 78-80, list 7, nos. 6, 7, 24, 25, 28, 3o. Bearded 
male: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 23.160.37, Painter of the New York Hypnos; 
BA 216742; ARV? 1242.3. Of the twenty-four lekythoi on which I was able to identify the sex 
of the deceased, only six showed women. 


37. Eidola: Siebert 1981; Peifer 1989; Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 335-337; LIMC VIII s.v. Eidola 
(R. Vollkommer), 566—570; Steiner 2001, 5-6; Oakley 2004, 212-213. I do not enter the dis- 
cussion on the Greek concept of the soul, for which see, e.g., Bremmer 1983. 

38. BA 8941; CVA Germany 62, Berlin, Antikensammlung 8, 27-28, pls. 1.23, 12.123, 13344, 
Beilage 7.2; Wehgartner 1985; Oakley 1997a, 150-151, no. 273; Giudice 2000; Giudice 2002, 
183-184, fig. 3; Oakley 2004, 160-161, figs. 120-121. 


39. Oakley 1997a, 67. 
40. Shapiro 1991, 652. 
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FIGURE 7.11 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Sabouroff Painter, with Hypnos 
and Thanatos (Sleep and Death) carrying the body of a warrior to the grave. C. 440 BC. 
H. 0.36 m. London, British Museum D 59. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 


in the Metropolitan Museum (figure 7.14), hovers over a person, it is clear that 
the individual is dead, but the winged spirit need not be there.* Gestures, cloth- 
ing, and composition can signal the presence of the dead, with varying degrees 
of clarity. A person sitting on the steps of a grave can represent the dead, such as 
the light-armed soldier on figure 7.9 or the brooding and mournful man holding 
spears on a lekythos attributed to Group R (figure 715). The identity of the dead 
on some of these grave scenes can be ambiguous: is it the man in figure 716 who 
is dead or the seated woman or both?# Since the man appears in military garb, 


41. BA 1140; Oakley 1997a, pl. 123. Multiple winged spirits perhaps represent a community 
of the dead that welcomes the life-size eidolon: Oakley 2004, 213. 

42. BA 217813; ARV? 1383.12, 1692; Para 486; BAdd? 372; CVA Greece 1, Athens, National 
Museum 1, 12, pls. 16.123, 17.2; Boardman 1989, fig. 281; Robertson 1992, 252-253, fig. 258; 
Oakley 2004, 167, fig. 126. 

43. BA 217713; ARV! 1379.52; CVA Germany 87, Munich, Antikensammlungen 15, 19-120, 
fig. 47, Beil. 19.1, pl. 7o. Difficulty of identifying the dead: Bazant 1986; Bérard 1988, 166; 
Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 324—325, n. 99; Schmidt 2003; Oakley 2004, 164-173; Schmidt 2005, 
63-65. Kunze-Gótte, 2009 and 2010, sees many a ghost on the lekythoi; contra: McNiven 201. 
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FIGURE 712 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Thanatos Painter. An empty 
helmet decorates the grave stele. C. 440 BC. H. 0.49 m. London, British Museum D 58. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 


we might expect him to be dead, and the woman’s disheveled hair and a possible 
ribbon in her hands indicate that she mourns. But her position and posture imply 
that she might be dead, too. 

Epic, tragedy, and rituals supported the idea that it was possible to see a 
ghost, who closely resembled the individual’s appearance when alive; ghosts 
were recognizable. Homer’s Odysseus consults the dead, recognizing them 
with ease and addressing them, while they make requests of him. In the Iliad, 
when the spirit of Patroklos appears to Achilles, the hero does not fail to iden- 
tify his dead friend, whose stature, eyes, voice, and clothing mirror those of the 
once-breathing Patroklos. Yet when Achilles reaches out to embrace the shade, it 
disappears under the ground. It resembles the living but is made of something 
else.*° On the Athenian dramatic stage, the act of viewing the dead was performed. 
Perhaps most famously, in Aischylos’s Persians, Darius emerges from his tomb in 


44. Discussion in CVA Germany 87, Munich, Antikensammlungen 15: 19-120. 
45. Hom. Od. u. 
46. Hom. Il. 23.54-107. 
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FIGURES 7.13A-B White-ground lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter, with an 
old father beholding the eidölon of his son at the grave and visibly grieving. C. 450-445 
BC. H. 0.46 m. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung 1983.1. 


Photo: Johannes Laurentius/Art Resource, New York. 


response to the supplications of the Persian elders and his widowed queen.” In 
the same tragedian’s Eumenides, Klytaimestra’s ghost appears, with her wounds 
still visible, to scold the sleeping Furies for not pursuing her murderous son.‘ 
Euripides, too, casts a ghost: his tragedy Hekuba opens with the phantom of 
Polydoros, son of Priam, watching over his mother.^? During the annual Athenian 
festival of the Anthesteria, the dead ranged throughout the city.5° In this cultural 
context, the white-ground lekythoi vividly conveyed the possibility that one might 
see a dead warrior at the grave. 

The mourner, however, is not always aware of the deceased's presence; the dead 
can be present without being perceived.” On the vessel in figure 7.15, for instance, 
the visitors to the tomb engage with each other, while the deceased stares into the 
distance. Similarly, in figures 6.7 and 7.2b, mourners at the tomb are unaware 
of the present dead. In contrast, some lekythos painters create narratives that 


47. Aisch. Pers. 681-842. 

48. Aisch. Eum. 94-139. 

49. Eur. Hek. 1-58. 

5o. Hamilton 1992; Johnston 1999, 63-66; Parker 2005, 290-316, esp. 294-297. 


51. Arrington 2014, uses a semiotic approach to demonstrate the different ways in which 
lekythos painters conveyed the presence of the dead. 
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FIGURE 744 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter. A youth 
beholds the eidölon of a dead youth, and raises his arm in astonishment. C. 440-435 
BC. H. 0.37 m. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Norbert Schimmel 
Trust, 1989 (1989.281.72). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, New York. 


unveil the moment of appearance and underscore spectatorship. The direction 
of the feet and the right arm of the woman in figure 7.9 and the placement of 
her basket behind the stele indicate that she has just emerged from behind the 
grave. She turns her head and notices the seated youth. In figures 7.3 and 7.4, the 
women tending the tomb interact with the figure of the soldier. Such a sight can 
freeze the beholder: the living youth on figure 714 stops in mid-stride, with his 
half-raised arm and slightly elevated index finger indicating that he has checked 
his forward approach as his gaze locks on the form before him. On a red-figure 
lekythos by the Achilles Painter, a woman holding a fillet in one hand has simi- 
larly stopped in mid-action, raising it toward the grave (figures 7.17a-b).” She 
beholds the ghost of a young man with hat, spear, and chlamys and opens her 
mouth in astonishment. When faced with such visions, the living may express 
emotions rarely seen in Classical art. The elderly father in figure 713a furrows his 


52. BA 213918; ARV? 994.97; BAdd? 312; CVA Belgium, Brussels: Musées Royaux d'Art et 
d'Histoire 2, 4, pls. 8.7a-b; Boardman 1989, fig. 18; Oakley 1997a, 132, no. 137. 
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FIGURE 7.15 White-ground lekythos attributed to Group R, with a dead soldier sitting 
on the steps of a tomb. C. 420-410 BC. H. 0.48 m. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum 1816. 


Photo: J. Patrikianos © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


brow and presses his hand to his head as he sobs. The grave visitor by the work- 
shop of the Bird Painter (figure 718), here on the left of the grave stele, views a 
dead soldier and raises her arms in exclamation.” 

Despite the emotions, with very few exceptions, the figures do not touch. If 
they try, they will be as frustrated as Achilles clasping the wisps of Patroklos's 
shade. This absence of contact between figures on the lekythoi is all the more 
poignant because the lekythoi could hold oil for anointing present corpses. 
Also, it marks a significant difference from the (mostly later) sculpted grave 
stelai. On the latter, the dexidsis—two figures clasping hands—is common (see 
figures 6.10 and 6.11); on the former, it is extremely rare. The sight of the dead 
evokes a desire to touch the absent body, but that longing remains unfulfilled, 
as the figures on figure 719 so powerfully illustrate, their fingers hovering on 
the edge of contact. 


53. BA 9024397; CVA Germany 87, Munich, Antikensammlungen 15, 83-85, pls. 49.1-4, 
50.1-3, Beilage 14.5; Riezler 1914, 123, pl. 69. 
54. BA 214001; ARV’ 999.180; Para 438; Oakley 1997a, pl. 129a. 
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FIGURE 716 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Reed Painter, with a dead soldier 
and (possibly) a dead woman at a grave. C. 420-410 BC. H. (lekythos) 0.25 m. Munich, 
Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen 7634. 


Photo: Renate Kühling. 


Some painters did not aim to convey the evanescent appearance of the 
ghost but instead endowed it with a statuesque form heightening its physi- 
cal presence. The nakedness, modeled form, and stance of the soldier on 
the Berlin lekythos echo statues, much as Chairedemos on his private relief 
quoted the Doryphoros (see figure 7.13 and compare figures 6.12 and 6.13).5 The 
stance of the soldier in figure 7.4 by the Inscription Painter mimics the strid- 
ing form of several of the statues from the Akropolis that were discussed in 
chapter 5. The Sabouroff Painter also endowed the deceased standing near his 
tombstone with a statuesque form.5° Ground lines resembling a base beneath 
the dead can heighten these effects. Scholarly discussion over whether this 
painted platform supports an actual statue misses the point that the baseline 
conveys a three-dimensional presence to the image of the dead. The interplay 
between painted image and statue intensifies on a lekythos in Otago, where 
a dead soldier stands on the same ground line as the stele and as the woman 


55. Giudice 2000 sees parallels between the painted warrior and the Riace bronzes. 


56. BA 3889; Mertens 1975; Kavvadias 2000, 143, no. 291, pls. 181-182. 
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FIGURES 7.17A-B Red-figure lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter. A woman 
opens her mouth in astonishment at the sight of the dead before her. C. 435-430 BC. 
H. 0.38 m. Brussels, Musées Royaux A 1379. 


Photo © MRAH-KMKG, Brussels. 


who approaches the grave (see figure 7.3). The facts that he wears armor and 
makes a physical connection to the grave with his spears suggest that he is 
dead. His stance mirrors the statue on top of the stele, which represents a 
male who also holds spears but is notably younger. Thus, the fallen soldier 
appears twice to the mourning woman: in the statue as a man in the prime of 
his life and in the vision as he fought on the battlefield. In these images that 
liken the dead to statues, the form of the deceased, on the one hand, becomes 
more solid and materialized but, on the other hand, becomes more factured 
and artificial as he is fashioned into an object for the gaze. Sight of the dead is 
privileged over touch. 

This vision takes place in a setting with a loose connection to physi- 
cal reality. At the grave, vessels and mirrors recalling domestic interiors 
hang impossibly in the empty air. Those items suspended in figure 7.2, for 
instance, map the home onto the grave, domesticating the tomb, conflating 
space and time. Mythical creatures at the grave further add to the sense of 
illusion, as when Hypnos and Thanatos capture the body of a dead warrior 
from the cremation fires and carry it home in figures 7.1 and 7.12. So not only 
did the lekythoi suggest that the living could see the dead at tombs, but they 
also suggested that these tombs need not exist anywhere other than in the 
mind’s eye. Moreover, the tomb need not be present for the vision to occur 
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FIGURE 7.18 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Workshop of the Bird Painter, 
with a woman gesturing in exclamation at the vision of a dead soldier. C. 430 BC. 
H. 0.40 m. Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek Miinchen 6044. 


Photo: Renate Kühling. 


(figure 7.19). The dead, those likened to statues and those not, appear in 
spaces that resemble dreamscapes. 

Although aspects of vase images intersected with reality—some show 
actual ritual practices, reproduce the appearance of the public graves, or accu- 
rately depict features of domestic interiors—the images were highly con- 
structed and never strove for strictly mimetic representation. It is possible 
that some of the grave markers imitate wooden ones erected at Athens that 
no longer survive or actual gravestones erected outside of Athens or, from the 
430s on, actual Athenian gravestones. In the end, the connection between the 
depicted image and reality remains remarkably loose.** There is little indication 
that painters strove to make any possible reliance on an actual grave explicit. 
At the end of the century, when stone grave markers reappear and we might 


57. This paragraph closely follows Arrington 2014, 3. 
58. Grave monuments on white-ground lekythoi: Nakayama 1982. On the debate: Oakley 
2004, 1983199. 


FIGURE 7.19 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter, with the hands 
of the living and the dead just short of touching. C. 440-435 BC. H. 0.31 m. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1980 (08.258.18). 


Photo © The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo source: Art Resource, New York. 
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expect to find some consistency between depicted and real monuments, the 
painters reveal their hand, ignoring the emerging sculpted forms of naiskoi 
or rosette stelai. For example, acanthus leaves cover a column attributed to 
the hand of the Woman Painter from the Kerameikos dating to around 430 
(figure 7.20).5? Most odd is the middle member of the column, resembling an 
Aeolic capital but in the wrong place and with upper volutes turning the wrong 
direction (inward rather than outward). In general, the lekythos painters did 
not stress a connection with reality but relegated the painted image—with its 
ghosts, mythical creatures, and vessels suspended in the air—to the imaginary 
realm. As for patrons, grave assemblages reveal that they, too, were not con- 
cerned about a connection between image and reality. Multiple tomb types are 
depicted on lekythoi buried in the same grave, precluding any link with the real 
monument erected above the grave. 

Monumental gravestones did exist in Classical Athens before the 430s, but 
they were reserved for listing the war dead. Accordingly, Christoph Clairmont 
postulated that the monuments on white-ground lekythoi consistently repre- 
sented these public stelai. In his opinion, the visits to a tomb on many lekythoi 
represent more specifically visits to the public cemetery.^? If this were accurate, 
then the visions ofthe war dead discussed here took place at the public graves. Yet 
the two defining aspects of the public graves are absent from the lekythoi paint- 
ings: the long lists of names and the clustering of the stelai near one another. 
Lekythos painters were capable of representing inscriptions, as the aptly named 
Inscription Painter demonstrates, but they never attempted to paint an inscrip- 
tion more than a few lines long. We have already seen some exceptions to the 
avoidance of the representation of public graves in chapter 2. A fragmentary lou- 
trophoros or amphora in Amsterdam portrays the public cemetery: four stelai 
erected side by side are inscribed with geographical rubrics, securing their iden- 
tification as casualty lists (see figure 2.6). A loutrophoros in Athens with three 
stelai near one another and soldiers at the graves may also portray the public 
cemetery (see figures 2.9a-c). Two identical stelai placed next to each other on 
a lekythos in Athens may reflect the public cemetery by their austere form and 
multiple number (see figure 2.8). Another exception is a lekythos by the Vouni 
Painter in New York, where two stelai are erected in front of a tumulus (see 
figures 2.7a—b). The abundance of fillets suggests that this may be a public grave 
marker, listing many dead and accordingly receiving the care of many families. 
In general, however, tombs on lekythoi do not evoke in any systematic way the 
public cemetery. The lekythoi retain an association with the home and show the 
private honoring of the dead, with only a few women attending the grave, not 
large groups of citizens. 


59. BA 1032; Kunze-Gótte 1984 (arguing that the column combines real models); Oakley 
2004, 199, fig. 161. 


60. Clairmont 1983, 74-85. 
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FIGURE 7.20 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Woman Painter, with an elabo- 
rate and imaginary grave monument. C. 430 BC. H. (vessel) 0.25 m. Athens, Kerameikos 
6871, 2390, 2389, 136. 


Photo: DAI Athen. 


Although the appearance of the dead on lekythoi occurs near the general 
form of a grave monument, it was one that, like the presence of the dead itself, 
could be grasped only with the eye and with the mind, not touched with the 
hand. It represented, on the one hand, a generic grave monument, demon- 
strating that the dead were aware of ritual acts at any tomb marker for them, 
public or private, and urging mourners to tend the places of memory of the 
dead. On the other hand, together with other imaginary aspects of the grave 
visit—the mythical figures or the domestic vessels suspended in the air—the 
grave monuments convey a dreamy nature to the vision of the dead. Indeed, the 
connection between the war dead and dreams was close. Families dreamed of 
loved ones long absent on military campaigns. Queen Atossa says in Aischylos’s 
Persians that she has dreamed of her son since he left for battle.“ Hekuba, in 
Euripides’s tragedy of the same name, dreams about her son, whom she only 
thinks absent but who has, in fact, died and who appears onstage as a ghost 
to inform the audience of his fate.^ Dreams could foretell death in war or the 
sacking of cities, with the dead appearing in sleep before news of their fate 
reached home or with symbolic imagery presaging the event. And the war 


61. Aisch. Pers. 176-178. 
62. Eur. Hek. 59-97. 
63. See Eur. Hel. 190-1191; Eur. IT 148-131. 
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dead, such as Patroklos, could appear in dreams to tell the living how they 
wanted their bodies to be treated.^^ William Harris's study of dreams in classi- 
cal antiquity reveals the ubiquity of epiphanic dreams, even if these were not 
always trusted or correctly interpreted.55 

Euripides's tragedy Alkestis provides a useful dramatization of the role 
of dreams and objects in private remembrance. Admetos says farewell to his 
wife, who has accepted to die in his place. The traditional gender roles here 
are reversed, for the woman adopts the military ethos. She willingly sacrifices 
herself for her husband, who himself occupies the traditional position of the 
woman contemplating the fate of widowhood as she gazes at her departing 
husband. In this passage, Admetos describes how images will comfort him in 
his loss: 


An image of you shaped by the hand of skilled craftsmen shall be laid 
out in my bed. I shall fall into its arms, and as I embrace it and call 
your name I shall imagine, though I have her not, that I hold my dear 
wife in my arms, a cold pleasure, to be sure, but thus shall I lighten 
my soul's heaviness. And perhaps you will cheer me by visiting me in 
dreams. For even in sleep it is pleasant to see loved ones, for however 
long we are permitted. 


As he parts from his wife, seeing her for the last time, Admetos voices the 
hope that he will see her again. The sculpted image will substitute for the dead, 
even occupying her place in bed, and will rouse a picture in his imagination, 
more meaningful to him than the object. But what is perhaps most interesting 
is that a third image will appear. More than mimetic representation, this image 
is an actual visit from the dead. Admetos envisages neither tactile interaction 
nor conversation with this third image. The comfort he awaits—and which was 
denied by the cold statue—will come simply from seeing the dead again. But 
with a pointed “perhaps,” Admetos reveals that he is not certain this vision will 
occur, and his final statement— “however long we are permitted"—shows that 
he is aware that the vision will be fleeting. 

The domesticity of the lekythoi, the appearances of eidöla to individual fig- 
ures or small groups, and the dreamscapes in which vision occurs presented 
an interaction with the war dead that was at once private and personal. The war 


64. Hom. Il. 23.81-92. 


65. Epiphanic dreams: Harris 2009, 23-90. Reliability in fifth-century Athens: Harris 2009, 
142-153. On dreams, see also van Lieshout 1980; Naf 2004. 


66. Eur. Alk. 348—356, trans. D. Kovacs: copf Sè xeıpl textovev 8£uac tò adv / elkacO£v £v Mxrpototv 
ékxaÜi]oexat, / @ mpoonecodpat kal nepıntücowv xépac / dvona kañv adv «ijv piny Ev àxyxáAaug / 5dEW 
yvvalka Kalnep ook Exwv Exeiv- Yuxpäv uev, oiuat, tepyıv, AM’ öpws Bápoc / yoxfis änavraoinv dv. £v 8’ 


Öveipacw / poitaod p’ ebppalvorg äv- dd yàp Pidovg / Kav vurri Aebocetv, övrıv’ av nap xpóvov. 
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dead were seen at tombs and in dreams—and in both cases, they were intimate 
conceptualizations of an absent body. As eidöla, the shades of the dead could be 
grasped with the mind but never touched with the hand. A tomb monument, 
public or private, could be the place where the dead perceived the living, and vice 
versa, but was not required. The lekythoi thus participated in a reconceptualiza- 
tion of the possibilities of viewing the dead, recovering a private mental space 
in which vision, and with it remembrance, was possible. The role of the mind in 
this vision made the spectacle no less authentic and no less meaningful; dreams, 
visions, and epiphanies were real for the ancient Greeks. But with such a visual 
discourse, the lekythoi suggested that the locus of image making and the memory 
of the fallen resided not in a public monument but in a person’s imagination. 


The Beginning of Absence 


By representing the dead, a lekythos evokes that which has been lost; a funerary 
image, as Hans Belting puts it, manifests “visible absence.” In the case of the 
war dead at Athens, the mourners suffered a double loss and a double absence: of 
the individual (the person) and of the body (the corpse). This double absence 
roughly coincides with a profound shift in Attic vase iconography: the return of 
the warrior’s body, popular in Archaic black-figure (figure 7.21), disappears from 
Classical vases.°® The lekythos painters do not subsume this repertoire, picturing 
the return of the ashes. And unlike the Romans, the Athenians never had a tradi- 
tion of triumphantly welcoming victorious warriors who came home.“ Rather 
than invent such a rite, the lekythos painters responded to the loss of both per- 
son and corpse by creating a new visual dynamic that traded on absence, not just 
through visions of the dead but in scenes of departing warriors. It is unlikely that 
these men are ephebes transitioning from youth to adulthood, as some have sug- 
gested.7° On the lekythoi, according to this view, the ephebes ritually and symboli- 
cally leave the hearth. But as discussed above, the iconography of martial figures is 
not consistent enough to distinguish older soldiers from ephebes. Moreover, it is 
likely that soldiers who needed to travel to the battlefield would have been armed 
lightly; someone else would carry their shields.” 

Departure scenes had appeared on Archaic vases but with multiple figures 
involved and often in a mythological setting. Already they lacked triumphant 


67. Belting 20052, 312; Belting 2005b, 45-46. 


68. BA 302029; ABV 362.34; 357, 695; BAdd* 96; LIMC VIII s.v. Eidola (R. Vollkommer), 
no. 9; Lissarrague 1990b, 72-73, fig. 36. Iconography shift: Lissarrague 199 0b, 71-72. 


69. I owe this observation to Tonio Hólscher. 
70. Matheson 1995, 271; Matheson 2005, 30-33, with further references. 
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FIGURE 7.21 Black-figure hydria by the Leagros Group, with Ajax carrying the body 
of Achilles. Popular in black-figure, this heroic return of the corpse is absent from 
Classical Greek art. C. 510 BC. Munich, Staatliche Antikensammlungen und Glyptothek 
Miinchen 1712. 


Photo: Renate Kiihling. 


overtones. Amphiaraos frequently was on hand, a seer who knew he was head- 
ing toward his death. On white-ground lekythoi, the mood is no brighter, as the 
warrior leaves the intimacy of the home, with only one or two figures nearby.” 
Figure 7.22, a work by the Achilles Painter, is representative. The mature 
(bearded) warrior gathers his armor from his wife and takes leave of her and 
the hearth. The woman’s stool, the vessel hanging on the wall, and the bird 
(a household pet) signal the interior setting. The woman both symbolizes the 
domestic world that the warrior leaves and heightens the emotional force of the 
departure. The Achilles Painter exploits the ambiguity of contrapposto to imbue 
this leavetaking with subtle but dramatic tension. The warrior’s hips tilt away 
from his wife, while his head and right arm turn toward her. One knee leans 
left, the other right. Apart from arms and face, the body faces the viewer. The 
man, occupying a liminal zone between home and battlefield, shifts weight. 
All the accouterments of war, apart from the helmet he waits to receive, are 
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FIGURE 7.22 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter. A warrior 
leaves home, and his wife sees him possibly for the last time. C. 440-435 BC. H. 0.39 
m. London, British Museum D51. 


Photo © The Trustees of the British Museum. All rights reserved. 


gathered on his left side. This is a man following the call of duty, not rushing to 
the field of action, and his wife attempts to fix him with her gaze—as intently as 
she might stare at an eidölon of the dead. Indeed, the Greek verb oichesthai (“to 
depart”), when used in the perfect sense (“to have departed”), often meant to 
die. The intensive act of shared spectatorship will occur again only when the 
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dead man appears to her in a vision. The departure scene thus forms a pendant 
to the epiphany ofthe deceased. 

On many occasions, lekythos painters expose the tension between 
presence and absence and reveal the anxiety behind Admetos’s “perhaps,” 
namely, the fear that one might not see the dead person again. On a master- 
ful departure scene by the Achilles Painter, the act of viewing is simultane- 
ously presented and denied (figure 7.23). A soldier carrying a shield and a 
spear faces a seated woman. He holds his helmet in his outstretched hand— 
has he just taken it from her? He gazes intently toward her, and his shield 
device joins in the gaze: a large, open eye stares at the woman. The soldier's 
outstretched arm emphasizes the direction of his gaze, but the eyeholes in 
the helmet face the soldier, not the woman. And he has placed his thumbs 
in these eyeholes. The woman does not seem to respond to him; she does 
not return his gaze but stares into space, or at the crest of the helmet before 
her, and places her foot on his. The slight movement of her right hand hints 
at her unease. 

The lekythoi questioned the civic ideology of death for the city through 
representations of reluctant departures and sorrow at the loss of life. The reti- 
cent woman in figure 7.23 and the weeping man in figure 7.13a display not 
civic pride in the glory of military death but personal grief at the loss of kin. 
In addition, the lekythoi questioned the commemorative sufficiency of the 
patrios nomos. Relocating the act of remembrance to the individual, they also 
suggested different terms of remembrance. To the collective rhetoric of the 
cemetery and lists, the lekythoi looked to an aristocratic past rather than to 
the democratic present and future to encode the dead with heroic, individu- 
alizing terms. Many lekythoi, like the loutrophoroi, evoked commemorative 
discourses that no longer existed? Hypnos and Thanatos, who had carried 
the body of none other than Zeus's son Sarpedon from the plains of Troy, were 


rejoicing or triumphal overtones in the pictures, only a reluctant acceptance of fate. This 
scene afforded women a similar enactment of absence that corresponded to the men's depar- 
ture from home. 
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FIGURE 723 White-ground lekythos attributed to the Achilles Painter, with a warrior leav- 
ing his wife. C. 440-435 BC. H. 0.43 m. Athens, National Archaeological Museum 1818. 


Photo: Hans R. Goette © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Archaeological Receipts Fund. 


painted bringing the peaceful corpses of Athenians home, equating them with 
heroes of the past. Kalos inscriptions, especially frequent with the Achilles 
Painter, alluded to the aristocratic ethos of the beautiful dead, the kalos thana- 
tos, even though they do not name a specific deceased.” For instance, kalos 
appears next to a corpse being carried by Hypnos and Thanatos on a lekythos 
in Athens.”® On another lekythos, kalos is inscribed by the head of an Athenian 
knight in Thracian garb (boots and a fox-fur cap), who gestures toward a low 
grave stele.7? Some lekythoi, particularly by the hand of the Achilles Painter, 
combine kalos with a patronymic.?? This combination most often appears in 
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domestic scenes; nevertheless, considering the function of the lekythoi and 
the fact that in most cases, the women in these domestic scenes prepare to visit 
the grave, these inscriptions cannot be read apart from funerary customs. The 
inscription comments on the valor and beauty of the individual dead. 

On a lekythos in Athens that might reflect the public cemetery, “Méletos,” 
kalos, and patronymic (“son of Megakles") are painted next to two identical grave 
stelai (see figure 2.8). The simple form of these stelai, their number, and their 
placement close to each other invited a comparison with the form of the public 
monuments. In particular, the “stoichedon” letter arrangement of the “inscrip- 
tion” mirrors the appearance of public inscriptions on casualty lists. The use of 
the patronymic, on the other hand, sharply contrasts with the tribal organization 
of the lists, gesturing instead to the family ties celebrated on older grave stelai 
honoring individuals. Find context further enriches the reading of this lekythos. It 
was deposited not in the public cemetery but in a shallow cremation south of the 
Mouseion Hill, along the road to Phaleron, which was one of several fifth-century 
graves that cut and surrounded a Mycenaean chamber tomb. Thus, this family, 
in more ways than one, alluded to and incorporated ancient heroic commemora- 
tive forms. While the depiction of stelai similar to casualty lists bestowed on the 
dead the values of the democratic city-state, the patronymic reasserted the impor- 
tance of the individual within the community, and the kalos celebrated the noble 
beauty of the dead. Looking at this image and laying it at the tomb, families could 
remember individual qualities of the fallen and maybe hope, like Admetos, that 
the absent dead would visit them in their sleep. 


Beyond Substitution: From Public Commemoration to Private 
Remembrance 


The way in which the lekythoi configure the presence of the dead carries signifi- 
cant implications for the mechanics of image making in the Classical period. 
The classicist Jean-Pierre Vernant described in several influential essays how 
Archaic objects such as the kouros for Kroisos could serve as doubles for the 
dead.* In this direct equation between thing and individual, there was no need 
for a close figural resemblance. Plain stelai could make the dead present, as 
could crudely shaped stones, such as those placed in a seventh-century cenotaph 
on Thera.® As “doubles” for the dead, these statues and objects were addressed, 
honored, insulted, and maligned. When a statue of the great athlete Theagenes 
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fell on a man and killed him, the man's sons even took the statue to court.*4 
For Vernant, the image as a mimetic representation of external appearance was 
a creation only of the Classical period. The Classical image, according to this 
view (largely based on Plato’s critique of the arts), might evoke the memory of 
the dead, but it could not substitute for the dead. Hans Belting disagreed with 
such a strict opposition between double and image, arguing that an image arises 
from the interaction of the medium that bears the picture and the viewing body, 
itself a medium. Images do not abide in pictures but “happen” or “take place” 
as they are perceived, negotiated, and synthesized by the body. The lekythoi 
complicate both of these views, for they posit a fully embodied process of image 
making. Here image making is divorced from all media; the lekythoi only pro- 
vide a narrative of seeing the dead and suggest where and how it could happen, 
but they do not substitute for the dead themselves, nor do they provide anything 
resembling a mimetic representation of an individual. In thinking of the dead, 
in tending his grave, one could encounter the image of the deceased. This fully 
embodied image making was a response to a specific situation: the way the dead 
were publicly commemorated in Athens, with the absence of the corpse, and the 
replacement of a statue or a body with an inscribed name. 

The lekythoi recast the memory process of the war dead in ancient Athens, 
shifting—or at least supplementing—remembrance from the public cemetery 
and its casualty lists and from architectural sculpture in sacred space to indi- 
vidual remembrance. To remember, to see the dead, the extended mind must 
retreat into itself, where a dream or a vision of the deceased at a grave replaces 
a mere name on a casualty list. Collective memory has little place here. In 
transferring the burden of remembrance from monuments to individuals, the 
lekythoi recall Perikles’s remark in the funeral oration: “The whole earth is 
the grave of famous men, and not only does the inscription on casualty lists 
at Athens commemorate [them], but the unwritten memory of their attitude 
rather than their deed dwells in each person's mind in foreign lands.”*° 

For a speaker to juxtapose the permanent praise of his words with a monu- 
ment subject to the decay of weather and time is not unusual, and to some 
extent, Perikles draws on Archaic and Early Classical conceits." But Perikles 
(with Thucydides behind him) does not so much attempt to replace the monu- 
ment with a speech guaranteeing kleos, fame, but to shift the burden of mem- 
ory from lists to minds. The inscribed name only does so much—and is it by 
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chance that Thucydides omits the pronoun? It is the unwritten memory of the 
dead that will live on, distributed through the individual hearts and minds of 
the living. Lekythoi share this conceit. On some occasions, they even depict 
the passage of time and the decay of memorial objects, showing vessels lying 
fallen and broken around a tomb (see figure 6.7).°® These images depict people 
engaging in a ritual of tending the grave and thereby remembering the dead, 
and they establish a contrast between the efficacy of the mourners' private task 
and the fragility and evanescence of an object. The lekythoi may break, a tomb- 
stone may be neglected, but the memory of the dead will continue within the 
oikos. 


88. Oakley 2004, 205; Arrington 2014. 


Conclusion 


The trajectory of this book, from public spaces to increasingly intimate 
media, has revealed the variety of ways in which the war dead were 
made present in fifth-century Athens and exposed the conflicts and 
debates over how to remember the dead as the visual rhetoric of public 
and private commemorations intersected, overlapped, and diverged. It 
has demonstrated that the physical presence of the war dead—a corpse 
on a battlefield—was transformed to ashes in the city, to an idea and 
to an ideal, which shaped mourners into a community, structuring 
new ways to conceive of the relationship between the individual and 
the group. There were new opportunities for display and also efforts 
to retain, with the help of objects and images, a personal and intimate 
memory of the fallen. The book has organized this wide range of evi- 
dence as much as possible around spaces and types of objects in order 
to privilege material culture in context and to uncover meaningful 
variation based on media, iconography, settings, patrons, and viewers. 
The material is rich and diverse yet more fragmentary than one might 
wish, and it often resists single explanations. At the risk of oversim- 
plification, some concluding remarks that cut across the individual 
chapters may not be out of order. 


Communities of the Dead and the Living 


In fifth-century Athens—a society that experienced many military con- 
flicts, some of which threatened the community’s very existence; that 
sent its young year after year to the fields of war to risk death; and that 
despite the bloodshed still pursued expansionist aims in the fourth 
century—an idea of the fallen as a collective entity and almost abstract 
category emerged. It was a label that dwarfed the individual identity of 
the dead, flattening out their other qualities and characteristics. Where 
death in war had once declared individual glory, it now came to show 
service to the city and membership in a community of civic-oriented 
deceased. The fallen were shaped into a collective category through 
their united presence in one public area with shared rituals and 
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monuments. They were praised for accepting sacrifice for the greater good and 
were considered models that needed to be imitated for the continued survival 
of the polis. In this rhetoric and in the creation of the category and idea of “the 
fallen,” precise causes and circumstances of death were as unimportant and 
unspecified as the men’s personal characteristics. Whether a blow to the head 
or a spear into the thigh had killed a man, whether he had faced a Spartan or a 
Theban, whether the event had been a victory or a defeat, all that mattered was 
that he had died in battle. All those marked by casualty lists were the war dead, 
their names known but individual identities and personalities and family links 
as indistinguishable as the mass ashes that the city presented to mourners. 
Although people had died in conflicts for millennia, this was the first time they 
acquired a distinctly collective civic status, and a concept of “the fallen” border- 
ing on the abstract took form. 

Orations, monuments, and images established parallels between recent 
war dead and the heroes from myth to give the concept a long and ancient 
pedigree, and the funeral oration drew on the aristocratic language of praise, 
yet the institution of public burial of the war dead was relatively recent for 
a fifth-century Athenian. The emergence of the patrios nomos accompanied 
the rise of democracy at Athens, and important aspects of the burial ritual, 
such as the organization of the casualty lists by tribe, reflected the new politi- 
cal order. More important, it contributed toward the epistemic shift under 
way in the city that made democracy possible and tenable. For instance, the 
cemetery provided a place for Athenians to gather and celebrate their city, its 
accomplishments, and the courage of its men qua civic servants. The com- 
memoration of shared death and frank acknowledgment of shared risk united 
mourners, while the location of the graves established a contrast between this 
group and the aristocratic ideology of the past. Limits on private sepulchral 
art in the first decades of the public cemetery further demonstrated the soli- 
darity of the community and the authority and control of the polis over elite, 
individualistic representation. Links made between the war dead and the 
Tyrannicides and the Marathonomachoi highlighted the political aspects of 
commemoration. Vivid displays of patriotic death on the Periklean Parthenon 
glorified a history of struggle and sacrifice and wrapped it in a démos-centric 
discourse. 

To view the emerging patrios nomos exclusively in dualistic political 
terms (i.e., democratic versus aristocratic), however, both overvalues the 
democratic aspects of the nomos and undervalues the consequences—posi- 
tive and adverse—it had on all residents of Attica. The idea of community 
underscored through the public burial ritual and in the presentation of the 
fallen to the city had a strong democratic component, but it was a broad 
polis-centered mentality open to a wide range of persons, a political mental- 
ity in the ancient rather than the partisan sense of the word. Commoners, 
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aristocrats, even resident foreigners who had served in battle, were invited to 
participate in the ritual. Women, who were noncitizens, played an important 
role in public mourning and remembrance. Public monuments such as the 
Eion Herms or temple sculpture detached the commemoration of the dead 
from any narrow citizen group and opened the concept of the fallen to a 
wider audience. The new forms of commemoration without strong connec- 
tions to the past, the absence of images from the majority of casualty lists, 
the middling iconography on private and public tombstones, and the mythic 
parallels in sacred space eased the participation of a variety of mourners 
with the public monuments. The real risk of military disaster and the actual 
practice of waging war were presented to unite disparate groups—men and 
women, citizen and foreigner, rich and poor—in a rally-around-the-flag 
effect. In some years, the funeral oration, like Thucydides’s, might dwell on 
the city’s political institutions, but the images and monuments were not so 
narrow in their scope. 

This does not imply that all survivors and mourners responded as one to 
the new commemorative rituals and media. The changes were profound for 
Athenians across the social spectrum: bodies were not present in the home, 
many traditional media of commemoration were no longer in use, and the 
return of mass ashes to the city must have been a striking visual display, prob- 
ably even disturbing. The mere traces preserved in the archaeological and liter- 
ary record discussed in this book hint at a wide range of engagements with the 
institution of public burial and its monuments. The elite, in many cases, have 
left the most visible signs. Many families used material culture to show the 
prowess and service of relatives, all the while drawing their commemoration 
back into the family orbit. Objects that gave the dead a pronounced corporeal 
form or that claimed civic memorials such as trophies for the individual dead 
questioned the authority of the city and the sufficiency of the patrios nomos. 
Splendid monuments with victorious knights elevated the deceased above the 
rest of the fallen. Such elite responses were not the only ones. Humble ceno- 
taphs could form familial sites of remembrance, and loutrophoroi marking 
private places of commemoration were tinged with nostalgia. Lekythoi demon- 
strate widespread attempts to reconceive how the dead were present and where 
memory resided. By expanding the scope of our analysis beyond tombstones, 
the focus of most scholarly discussion of public versus private burial, we have 
seen how a variety of objects in a variety of spaces commemorated the war dead 
since the very beginnings of public burial. Engagement with the patrios nomos 
did not wait until expensive grave reliefs began to be carved again; too much 
had changed and too much was at stake not to use material culture to position 
oneself and one’s kin toward the emerging communities of the living and the 
dead and to find a way to participate, to transform, and to comment on rituals 
of remembrance. 
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The Power of Things . . . and the Autonomy of Art 


Texts—the funeral oration and the words on casualty lists—have strongly influ- 
enced modern studies of the Athenian institution of public burial and the city’s 
treatment of the war dead. Material evidence too often has been ignored or has 
been held up as a mere reflection of the funeral oration. Analysis of a wide 
variety of material culture provides important evidence on the chronology and 
development of public burial and the civic ideology of the fallen. Objects, mon- 
uments, and images—mere “things”—shaped public spaces of remembrance, 
facilitated participation in mourning rituals, and conveyed ideas and attitudes 
about the dead. 

Focusing on material culture presents some pitfalls to researchers. If see- 
ing art as a reflection of cultural norms developed elsewhere (i.e., texts) distorts 
the picture of ancient Athens, so, too, understanding art as a powerful medium 
of communication risks creating the false impression that artists, patrons, and 
viewers were fully independent. In fact, their choices in representation and 
reception were constrained by techniques, media, and traditions. Art has an 
agency, embedded in cultural and social contexts, but it also has an autonomy, 
as craftsmen and viewers operate in artistic fields that evolve only gradually and 
in which people are accustomed to certain modes of viewing. In this book, situ- 
ating media in their broader art historical context—such as the use of tumuli 
in Athens, the subject matter of Archaic architectural sculpture, the function 
and iconography of lekythoi—permitted us to perceive meaningful changes 
and variations. 

The material culture related to the war dead—particularly the tombs found 
during excavations and the appearance of casualty lists—reveals an institution 
that emerged and developed around 500 and parted significantly from the past. 
There was more break than continuity with Archaic forms and rituals, particu- 
larly when measured in terms of what Athenians saw. As a result of the patrios 
nomos, the body was absent from the hearth, and mass ashes were presented to 
the community, who looked on the new commemorative media of casualty lists. 
For several generations, these lacked figural representation, and when reliefs 
appeared, they bore no resemblance to Archaic tombstones. Temple sculpture, 
long a site for representing war, also changed, with some buildings focalizing 
and thematizing representations of the fallen. New imagery also appeared on 
loutrophoroi and lekythoi. 

These media, and more, instantiated the presence of the dead and fostered 
a bottom-up ideology of the war dead and their sacrifice—a way of thinking 
about and remembering the fallen. The ideology was never explicitly summa- 
rized or programmatically enforced, but we can detect three principal compo- 
nents expressed through the visual rhetoric on monuments and images: that 
the bodies of the war dead belonged to the city and had to be recovered and 
brought back en masse, that dying for the city was a virtuous sacrifice, and that 
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this was a sacrifice all Athenian men had to accept for their personal honor and 
for the survival of the community. It is not necessary here to repeat all the ways 
material culture conveyed this mindset toward the dead. Architectural sculp- 
ture and the Parthenon shield, for instance, included scenes of men recovering 
the dead, thereby illustrating the ideology in practice and in a heroic setting. 
Monuments gave shape to the public cemetery, creating a civic place for the 
ashes to lie, and declared the common status of the fallen. Lists gathered side 
by side and their reliefs made the risks and dangers of war apparent to visitors, 
as did mythical representations of Athenian death on temples, surrounded by 
vivid references to the destruction of the Persian Wars. In all of these ways and 
more, Athenians saw the fallen. And yet it is the absence of images of violent 
war in the Classical city that has often been noted, particularly when compared 
with the Archaic period. Military images indeed generally are less frequent 
and less brutal after the early fifth century, a represented phalanx is almost 
nowhere to be found, and scenes of identifiable recent battles are extremely 
rare. Nevertheless, this book has shown that material culture participated in 
shaping perceptions of war and of the soldier’s body. Portrait statues of sol- 
diers, votive reliefs reframing public iconography, grave monuments to war 
dead and nonwar dead alike, and Kimon’s commemoration of Miltiades are 
some of the many testimonies that the value of military service as civic bene- 
faction took hold; there was an ideology in which to participate and with which 
to engage, and it was an ideology in which material culture played a vital role. 
Although the dead body was not depicted in the cemetery, where images 
focalized agön, it was represented in sacred space, where actual corpses were 
forbidden. Such graphic images and reports of people’s interest in battlefields 
after conflict expose the visual pleasure conveyed by these scenes laden with 
pathos. There was both a visual and an ethical quality to the kalos thanatos; 
blood and wounds could paint an object of admiration. The fallen Athenians 
on the Parthenon shield and on the Hephaisteion, peaceful, their nude bodies 
lifted into the field of vision for display, illustrate a resplendent corpse with a 
visual idiom removed from the kouroi. Dramatic images of the corpse instilled 
a longing (pothos) for the young that recalls the sensuous epigram for the dead 
of Poteidaia; they could also, however, be troubling or disturbing, reminders 
of the possibility of defeat and the price of victory. Indeed, ancient Athens, 
compared with modern society, seems to have been much more frank in pre- 
senting defeat and loss. Material culture provided visual and cognitive frames 
for this potentially disruptive presence; the dead never appeared detached and 
alone but with monuments and images around them that explained, justified, 
normalized, or lauded their fate. Images of the beautiful dead on temples were 
surrounded by references to divine order and myths, which provided narra- 
tives that associated the fallen with timeless ideals of areté and ultimate victory. 
Ashes were gathered and buried in the cemetery, which had a civic frame cre- 
ated by shrines, official boundary stones, and a large public thoroughfare. Such 
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framing devices of images or structures commented on the dead, his qualities, 
and the circumstances of death, controlling and explaining his presence, much 
as the funeral oration colored perceptions of the casualty lists. Framing devices 
shifted the focus of viewers from specific fallen to the city, to ancient history, 
and to the future. They expanded the field of reference from one particular 
death, or even one particular event, to include broader concepts and ideals. 
This shift softened the trauma of loss and the terror of defeat. An Athenian 
gazing on the casualty lists following the disaster at Delion, for instance, could 
look to the other signs in the cemetery that the community, rich in resources 
of brave men, persevered. The fallen were enmeshed in a long narrative of 
Athenian struggle that testified to the strength, resilience, and values of the 
community. Framing thus occurred at both the artistic and the cognitive level. 

In addition to shaping an ideology and framing the presence of the fallen, 
material culture allowed private engagement with and reaction to public burial, 
as people deposited vessels at public or private tombs, dedicated reliefs to the 
gods, or erected individualizing memorials. Formal and iconographic choices 
might evoke the public institution, or they could elaborate different terms of 
remembrance, as objects conveyed individual aspects of the fallen, formed sites 
of commemoration for the family, and recovered—at least visually—the body 
for the family. Often, the openness and ambiguity of private monuments made 
them accessible and appealing to a range of viewers; they could also, however, 
be vehicles for more explicitly political or subversive messages. Rather than 
engage with the forms of public burial, some images instead commented on 
the way the dead were remembered in Athens; they were visual fields where 
mourners could work through the costs and limits of the public commemora- 
tive forms and elaborate different forms of remembrance, which might depend 
less on objects. 

Overall, the material culture related to the war dead shows that Athens was 
a much more complicated and vibrant place than a city in which men simply sat 
on their banqueting couches, looked at images of war on their drinking cups, 
and relished battle. The diverse points of view find an echo in some literary 
sources. For instance, Aristophanes's comedies castigated war and warmon- 
gers, and tragedies such as Antigone provided complex explorations of moral 
duty and civic authority over the body of the fallen, indicating that there were 
more voices in Athens than the one speaking the official eulogy over the dead. 
Images had the power to shape an ideology, to allow people to participate, and 
to formulate a response. It is only through analysis of material culture that the 
variety of human experience in Athens, and the need for people to try to make 
sense of their lives and their world with things, begins to emerge. 

Was any of this art explicitly antiwar? Did "things" manage to shift atti- 
tudes not only toward but also away from a civic ideology glorifying death in 
battle? Portrait statues on the Akropolis and active grave reliefs portrayed the 
deceased as energetically participating in the city's conflicts, yet both private 
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and public art were notably short on triumphalism. The lekythoi, for instance, 
showed warriors leaving home, never to return victorious, and thematized 
absence. Dramatic portrayals of death illustrated the wages of war, and mourn- 
ers on white-ground lekythoi responded in sorrow to the presence of the dead. 
Such images may not have been antiwar in the explicit, modern sense, but 
they opened up a space for dissent by depicting the costs of conflict and repre- 
senting the consequences of the community’s decisions on the individual and 
the oikos. More significantly, perhaps, they formulated ways for Athenians to 
acknowledge the vital role of the individual within and apart from the commu- 
nity, to mark the “I” that battled for “us.” 


Classical Archaeology as Cognitive Archaeology 


Despite the ways in which material culture shaped a mourning community and 
the central importance of the community in rituals of remembering the war 
dead, lekythoi with grave visits show only individuals or small groups perform- 
ing commemorative acts. And indeed, for all the creation of a public rhetoric 
around the fallen and a sense of shared community, it was only individuals who 
could—and who can—remember. Monuments do not have memories, and 
people do not share neurons. In light of these facts, this book has attempted to 
develop a framework in which real rather than metaphorical memory processes 
can be assessed and in which the role of social and collective contexts remains 
vital. 

Cognitive scientists have demonstrated the degree to which the memory 
process is malleable, fragmentary, and reconstructive. In this process, the mind 
interacts with material culture and society. The model of the extended mind 
acknowledges that the remembering subjects are individual minds and that 
these engage with the world outside the skull. People remember with the help 
of their environment, and shifts in this environment will affect what, when, 
and how people remember; it can even alter and distort memories. Memories 
of the war dead in fifth-century Athens have offered an interesting object for a 
study of the extended mind, for two reasons. First, the memory of words, pic- 
tures, or events usually receives attention; the memory of persons for persons 
is a new subject for memory studies. Second, in the fifth century, there were 
major changes to the social order in Athens and to the presentation of the war 
dead in the city. We have been able to consider how such changes in people's 
environment affected their memories of the dead, and, given the strength of 
biographical memories, we have examined how people sought to retain those 
memories with the help of material culture. 

The concepts of schemata of memory and of encoding, condensing, and 
retrieving memories have provided the specific tools to probe the extended 
mind. We have considered how the schemata of remembrance, whose 
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importance was recognized as early as 1932 by Bartlett, were shaped at Athens 
through objects and images experienced in spatial and ritual contexts. Material 
culture, in addition to funeral orations, supplied the terms in which the mem- 
ory of the war dead was encoded at the public level. Powerful visual symbols 
and spaces, often experienced in heightened emotional states, ensured strong 
memories and endowed them with a shared, civic aspect. New media and new 
ritual spaces created opportunities for the condensation and retrieval of memo- 
ries. This approach to the memory process—considering how memories are 
encoded, consolidated, and retrieved within schemata—demonstrates and clar- 
ifies what and how people remembered. 

It also throws into relief the extent to which memories are reconstructed, 
partial, and fragmentary; forgetting is an active and inevitable component of 
any memory process. Monuments and speeches could not encode complete 
narratives but selectively marked moments from the past and such qualities 
as andragathia (courage, manliness) on which Athenians should focus. Such 
a displacement even was voiced in the funeral orations, when orators directed 
mourners to consider the city rather than the individual dead. Forgetting was 
caused not only by the silences and omissions of the public discourse but also 
by the way related memories competed at retrieval. This process suggests that 
strong memories of the public component of the war dead would crowd out 
more private memories of the individual deceased. The notion of “the fallen” 
elaborated in public spaces further weakened the memory of personal quali- 
ties and characteristics, for the value of the men’s deaths trumped that of their 
lives. An awareness of the mechanics of remembering thus reveals some of the 
consequences of the civic ideology of death for the city: new memories came 
at a cost. This forgetting may, in some sense, have been productive, in that 
it helped foster the notion of a collective community of the fallen. Moreover, 
it may have prevented the type of paralyzing fear and sorrow that death and 
defeat on a massive scale can cause. It is quite possible that the continuing bel- 
licosity of Athens stemmed in part from the way the city declared the value of 
dying for the city yet forgot the true cost in human lives. 

While the individual dead received limited commemoration at the public 
level, the collective war dead received honors that were also limited. Too much 
honor risked rending the fabric of the community, because elevation of the 
group could disrupt the delicate social equilibrium. Moreover, excessive hon- 
ors—and with them, excessive remembrance—would provide surviving family 
members with a source of tremendous prestige and influence. We have seen 
how Kimon used many forms of commemoration in an attempt to rehabilitate 
the memory of his father, Miltiades, and thereby to increase his own status in 
society and strengthen his claims to leadership, yet even he had to use parallels 
and allusions in his commemorative monuments that were, we may imagine, 
more subtle than he would have liked. In fifth-century Athens, restraints on 
display were firm. Too much devotion to the dead would increase those family 
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ties and claims to special status that the city sought to tamper. Given the type 
of commemoration the war dead did and did not receive, one cannot conclude 
that the Athenians “glorified” the war dead, which implies a degree of heroiza- 
tion that they did not enjoy. 

A model of limited honors can explain otherwise counterintuitive aspects 
of the Athenian treatment of the war dead. Three features stand out. First, 
while the creation of a public cemetery was a means to honor the dead, graves 
were located in an area outside the city and, more important, not on main 
roads to the city. Many other locations would have made them more central 
and more visible. Second, the individual historical dead were not portrayed in 
the cemetery or in any other public space. Mourners saw mass ashes. In the 
cemetery, the lists were either austere or decorated with generic representa- 
tions of struggle—the anonymous “fallen” at battle. In other spaces, such as 
sanctuaries, myth provided the vehicle for conveying ideas about warfare and 
death in battle. It was not until the fourth century that monuments for indi- 
vidual soldiers were regularly erected at public expense. Third, there was no 
overt public heroization of the dead, in contrast to other poleis such as Sparta 
and Megara. Parallels were made between the war dead and heroes of the past, 
and a path was open for conceiving of the war dead as true heroes, but public 
rhetoric avoided connecting the dots. 

In light of the changes to the commemoration of the war dead and to 
the concomitant impact on memory processes, many Athenians adopted two 
different though sometimes overlapping approaches to preserve and recover 
private memories: creating different spaces and terms of encoding, condensa- 
tion, and retrieval; and shifting the burden of memory from monuments and 
objects to the individual mind. The first approach generally was employed on 
more publicly available monuments, such as tombstones, wall paintings, votive 
reliefs, or statues. These could commemorate the named dead as a civil servant 
and at the same time assert his individual qualities, sometimes translating and 
reframing the notion of civic death. Spaces were formed that families could 
regularly visit. The second approach may be seen on many lekythoi, and to a 
lesser extent on the loutrophoroi, which in different ways declared that the war 
dead were present with families. 

The analysis of the extended mind offered in this book has aimed to 
illustrate one way to do classical archaeology. A field with a strong connec- 
tion to texts and deep commitment to the analysis of elite and subelite objects 
alike in their physical, cultural, social, and historical contexts is well poised to 
engage with cognitive-processual archaeology and avoid some of the ahistori- 
cism and imprecision that can characterize post-processual archaeology. This 
is not the only way to do classical archaeology, but it provides new insights on 
the ancient world, on material culture, and on the interaction of people with 
things. Military, political, and social histories of Athens are enriched by con- 
sidering the Athenian mentality toward death in battle; a history of Greek art 
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may be strengthened by considering the ways objects, monuments, and images 
emerge from cultural needs and structure expectations and perceptions. 


Presence and Absence 


The war dead were present in multiple ways in Attica: as bodies on the battle- 
field, as ashes in the city, as images in cemeteries and sanctuaries and homes, 
as memories, and as an idea. Presence depended on more than the power of an 
object to substitute for the dead, and the different manifestations of the dead 
interacted with one another: the names on the casualty lists responded to the 
ashes, the images in sacred space evoked the struggling hoplites shown on the 
casualty lists, private grave reliefs reframed public iconography, and so forth. 
Without a coherent propaganda program, images and memorials and thoughts 
of the dead were distributed throughout the city. For the first time, a civic con- 
cept of "the fallen" developed. 

The development of this notion and the use of the dead to create a resilient 
community traded on absence as much as presence. All dead, of course, are 
absent, but the institution of public burial removed physical bodies from fami- 
lies and relegated the individual deceased to an anonymous collective. Some 
private monuments acknowledged and declared the absence of the corpse from 
private mourning rites. For instance, empty loutrophoroi associated with wash- 
ing once-present bodies marked cenotaphs, the grave relief of Demokleides 
acknowledged the gulf between the mourning family and the soldier probably 
lost at sea, and departure scenes on lekythoi illustrated the moment that absence 
began. Other objects instead compensated for the absence by giving the dead 
a body and endowing it with an emphatic material presence. Reliefs and stat- 
ues portrayed the dead as though alive, sometimes vigorously so, and dexidsis 
scenes demonstrated the bond of the fallen with the family. Some loutrophoroi 
and lekythoi pictured the body actually present at the grave or in the house, 
with traditional rites of mourning still available. Other images shaped narra- 
tives in which the dead were present at the tomb or in dreams, perceiving and 
perceptible, regardless of the changes to external forms of commemoration. 

All of these private commemorations of the war dead contributed to the 
Athenian presentation of the fallen. That is, although it has been effective to 
analyze media created at public (démosiai) and private (idiai) expense separately 
and sometimes even in opposition to each other, nearly all the private objects 
were publicly visible at some point. Thus, from one perspective, they formed 
part of the common remembrance of the fallen in the city. For instance, the 
deposition at public tombs of a lekythos with an image of a woman seeing a 
dead man at a generic grave monument worked in two ways. First, it declared 
that the dead were aware of rituals in their honor and that there was a possibil- 
ity of seeing departed loved ones, as discussed in chapter 7. Second, it would 
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have underscored that a grave monument of any type should be tended and 
that at a grave, one might see the dead. In thus supplementing the public rheto- 
ric, the lekythos, deposited by a family member who presumably found the 
image pleasing and acceptable, critiqued the sufficiency of the patrios nomos but 
simultaneously contributed to public, in the sense of polis-wide, conceptions 
of the war dead. The sum of private commemorations formed a public (koinos) 
sphere that helped mourners remember, forget, and heal as they responded not 
only to the trauma of loss but to the ritual changes imposed by the city. 

Commemoration at public and private expense, developing over the years, 
shared much in common and contributed to an overall presentation of the 
fallen in the city and to their citywide commemoration. The emergence rather 
than clear start of the institution of public burial is symptomatic of the gradual 
development of an ideology of civic death that was neither consistent nor pro- 
grammatic and certainly not propaganda in the true sense of the word, yet nev- 
ertheless powerful, disputed, and potentially divisive. The similarities between 
public and private media can be overstressed, and city and family often had 
competing needs. Witness, for example, the iconographic and formal differ- 
ences between casualty lists and private grave reliefs or between lekythoi and 
architectural sculpture. The Athenian commemoration of the war dead may 
best be considered a shifting kaleidoscope with many moving parts, to which 
public and private media both contributed. Analyzing the components sepa- 
rately has drawn attention to the vibrancy and complexity of the mosaic lens 
that changed the bloody bodies of the war dead into objects admired, honored, 
and-for a time-remembered. 
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absence 
of bodies of the war dead from the 
home, 32, 36-38, 95, 122, 148, 
242-243, 248, 277, 284 
of corpses of the war dead from the 
public ritual, 121, 125, 147, 273-274 
double absence of war dead, 253, 267, 
284-285 
and grave stelai, 224-225 
of images from the public cemetery, 
99-100, 110, 121, 125-126, 277, 279 
of individuals from the funeral oration, 
109-110 
and lekythoi, 267-272 
and loutrophoroi, 212 
See also cenotaph 
Achilles, 114, 128, 256 
Achilles Painter, 210, 211, 242, 249n21, 
250, 254, 258, 268, 270, 271 
Admetos, 266, 270, 272 
afterlife, 8, 114, 16-117, 243n9. See also 
Hades 
Agamemnon, 130 
Agesilaos, 22 
Aglaophon, 181 
Aglauros, 168 
agon 
and casualty lists, 95, 106-108, 210, 228 


of defeats, 122 
and the funeral oration, 11-113 
on the Parthenon, 141, 228 
and the public cemetery, 279 
Agora. See under Athens 
Aias, 130, 200 
Aigina, 40-41, 46, 113n87 
Temple of Aphaia, 130, 131, 145, 190 
Temple of Apollo, 130 
Aischines Painter, 249n21 
Aischylos, 146, 165 
tombstone of, 218 
Aison, 192-193 
Akropolis. See under Athens 
Albani relief. See under stelai, funerary 
Alkestis, 266 
Alkibiades, portrait of, 181-182 
allies, Athenian 
graves for, 77, 89 
oaths of, 48-49, 167n14 
Amazonomachy, 110, 130 
and the Eion Herms at Athens, 
compared, 198 
and the funeral oration, 175 
on Late Archaic Athenian buildings, 136 
on loutrophoroi, 213 
on the Parthenon metopes, 134-141, 


147-148, 151-154 
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Amazonomachy (cont.) 
on the shield of Athena Parthenos, 
154-168 
in the Stoa Poikile, 202 
on the Temple of Athena Nike, 175 
in the Theseion, 199-200 
See also Amazons 
Amazons 
graves of Athenians who fell against, 65 
and Persians, 146, 159-160 
See also Amazonomachy 
Amphiaraos, 268 
Amphitrite Painter, 190 
andres agathoi, 73. See also war dead, 
Athenian 
Antenor, 70 
Anthesteria, 257 
Antilochos, 129 
Antiope, 161 
Apollo, 163, 203 
Apollodoros, 77 
archaeology, classical, 6, 18, 281-284. 
See also excavation, rescue 
archaeology, cognitive, 17, 281-284 
archaeology, post-processual, 17, 283 
archers, 23, 96, 101, 127, 192n43 
Ares, 22, 27, 182, 189, 193 
areté 
and casualty lists, 99 
and Classical funerary reliefs, 218 
and the elite, 32 
and funeral orations, 115 
and the non-elite, 37 
and portraiture, 182, 183 
in private epitaphs, 219, 231 
secured by death in battle, 120 
timeless, 279 
Arginousai, 34 
Aristandros, 218 
Aristides, 49n139 
aristocrats. See elite 
Aristogeiton. See Tyrannicides 
Aristophanes, 4, 280. See also the Index 
Locorum 
Aristotle, 151-153. See also the Index Locorum 
art, agency of, 2'78. See also image 


art, autonomy of, 278. See also image 
art, private 
distinguished from public art, 8-9, 
210, 226-229, 245-246, 253, 
275, 284-285 
See also burial, private; cavalry; 
commemoration; kouroi; 
lekythoi; loutrophoroi, warrior; 
paintings, vase; portraits; 
reliefs, votive; stelai, funerary 
art, public 
distinguished from private art, 8-9, 
210, 226-229, 245-246, 253, 
275, 284-285 
iconography of, 99-104 
See also burial, public; casualty lists; 
cavalry; public cemetery; 
commemoration; Herms; 
memorials; polyandria, 
Athenian; polyandria, 
non-Athenian; sanctuaries; 
sculpture, architectural; victory 
monuments; war monuments 
Artemis, 72, 163. See also under Athens 
Artemision, 24, 41, 42n100 
ashes 
of individuals, 19, 31-32 
transportation of, 34-35 
of war dead 
anonymity of, 38, 49, 120, 253, 276 
display of, 35-36, 38, 248, 253, 283 
a medium of presentification, 3, 55, 
125, 167, 277 
offerings to, 239, 248-249, 253 
See also burial, public; recovery of 
corpses; under absence 
Assmann, Jan, 14, 15 
Assyria, war images of, 130 
Astynoös, 191n41 
Athena 
Chalkioikos, sanctuary of, 19 
and the Gigantomachy, 130, 166 
and Hephaistos, 169 
and the Hyakinthides, 16 
and the Marathon monument at 
Delphi, 203 


Parthenos 
dedication to, 189 
shield, 154-168 
Promachos, 46, 183 
See also under Athens 
Athenokles, 219 
Athens 
Academy 
and the Academy Road, 58, 59, 63, 
65, 76 
altars within, 82 
beautified by Kimon, 199-200 
public graves cluster near, 69 
Academy Road 
a civic space, 75-76, 82 
date of, 75, 200n68 
delimitation of, 75 
graves along western edge covered 
over, 41 
and the Kerameikos, 59n7 
length of, 67 
and the Marathon monument, 62 
not well-traveled, 90 
pits dug into, 61 
and private burials, 86-88 
and the public cemetery, 36, 52-53, 
65, 68, 74 
Agora, 2, 51, 53, 188 
findspot for casualty lists, 45, 95 
and the Kerameikos, 59n8 


and the prothesis of the war dead, 36, 


95, 120, 125, 167, 239, 250, 253 
and the Stoa Poikile, 147, 192, 201, 
252 
and the Tyrannicides, 70-71 
and victory monuments, 47, 197 
Akropolis 
and the démos, 51 
destruction of, 147 
and war monuments, 47, 126, 
183-188 
Areopagos, 146 
Artemis Ariste and Kalliste, sanctuary 
of, 53, 59, 61, 63, 76-77, 82 
Artemis Aristoboule, Temple of, 181 
Athena Nike, Temple of, 172-176, 195 
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demosion sema. See public cemetery, 
Athenian 
Dionysos Eleuthereus, sanctuary of, 53, 
76-77, 82 
Dipylon Gate, 36, 41, 65 
Epikouros, gardens of, 59, 62 
Erechtheum, 168, 187 
Hephaisteion, 168-172, 173-174, 195 
Hippios Kolonos, 53, 63, 65, 89 
Kerameikos, 58-59, 68, 82-83 
cenotaph, 207 
cremations for the war dead, 
Archaic, 40n90 
and prostitution, 84nu5 
Rundbau, 74 
South Hill, 74 
tumuli K and Q, 98 
Leokoreion, 59n7 
Monument at the Third Horos, 
63-64, 84 
Old Academy Road, 63, 65, 68 
Old Temple of Athena Polias, 147, 167 
Panathenaic Way, 53 
Parthenon 
and the dead, 133-168, 276 
and the Hephaisteion, 169 
shield of Athena Parthenos, 
154-168, 279 
and the Temple of Athena Nike, 
1737174 
and vase painting, 227 
and victory, 126, 136, 145-156 
Phaleron, 49n139 
Piraeus, 65 
Propylaia, 146, 181 
public cemetery. See démosion sema; 
public cemetery, Athenian 
prytaneion, 36n71 
Sacred Way, 40n90, 68, 90 
Stoa Poikile, 46, 147, 162, 201-203 
representations of dead on, 192-193 
See also Kimon; Miltiades 
Street ofthe Tombs, 68 
Theseion, 146, 162, 199-201 
Tomb ofthe Lakedaimonians, 61, 63, 
67, 74, 84 
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Athens (cont.) 
Wagon Road, 65, 84 
See also commemoration; demosion 
sema; polyandria, Athenian; 
polyandria, non-Athenian; 
portraits; public cemetery, 
Athenian; stelai, funerary; 
Tyrannicides; memorials; 
victory monuments; war 
monuments 
Atossa, 265 


Barron, John, 201 
Bartlett, Frederic, 17, 282 
Bassai, Temple of Apollo, 140n33 
battle. See war; and the locations of battles 
battlefield 
and burial, 20, 41, 42, 48 
and cremation, 34, 248, 275 
possession of, 33 
sight of, 22-23, 95, 279 
site of commemoration, 43, 46, 47-48, 
105, 231 
transportation from, 20, 31, 119, 218, 254 
travel to, 267, 269n74 
beautiful dead/death. See kalos thanatos 
Belting, Hans, 267, 273 
Bergemann, Johannes, 217, 233 
Berlin Painter, 149, 210, 212-213 
Bird Painter, 240-241n3, 249n21, 259 
bodies. See burial, private; burial, public; 
cenotaph; corpses; eidöla; fallen; 
kalos thanatos; mutilation; 
nudity; youth; war dead, 
Athenian; war dead, general 
emphatic materiality of, 222-224, 
260-261, 284 
Boeckh, August, 102 
Boiotia, 22, 52, 61, 107 
Bosanquet Painter, 242-243, 252 
Boutadai, 88 
Bowdoin Painter, 249n21 
Brommer, Frank, 140 
Brueckner, Alfred, 76, 86 
burial, private 
Archaic, 27-32 


chronology of, 207-208 
vs. public burial, 36-37, 51-52, 205, 208 
in the public cemetery, 86-88, 89, 183 
See also cavalry; cenotaph; 
commemoration; elite; family; 
loutrophoroi, warrior; lekythoi; 
non-elite; stelai, funerary; 
women 
burial, public 
for allies, 77 
for cavalry, 77-78 
components of, 39 
and democracy, 49-54, 65, 276-277 
and elite burial, 97-104 
and individual remembrance, 37-38, 
89-90, 120-123, 178, 244, 278 
for individuals, 76-78 
origins and date of, 4-5, 39-48, 51-52, 
54: 75 
and warrior loutrophoroi, 48n134, 208 
and lekythoi, 247 
prior to the Athenian institution, 39-40 
vs. private burial, 32, 36-37, 54, 89 
and private rituals, 37-38, 178, 211, 216, 
218, 278 
responses to, 177-274, 277, 280-281 
appropriation, 183-189, 196-204, 
231, 272 
critique, 187-189, 192, 285 
reconceptualization, 253-267, 273-274 
reframing/translation, 194-196, 
222-225, 283 
rejection, 211, 213, 215-216, 230-231, 272 
representation, 210-211 
subversion, 232-236 
supplementing, 219, 226-237, 285 
ritual of, 35-38 
time of year, 36 
variation in, 48-49, 219, 285 
See also casualty lists; commemoration; 
epitaphia; fallen; funeral 
oration; ideology, civic; patrios 
nomos; public cemetery; war 
dead, Athenian 
burial, public, non-Athenian, 39n81, 
50-51n146 


Carrey, Jacques, 141, 143 
casualties 
number of, 22 
See also corpses; fallen; war dead, 
Athenian; war dead, general; 
wounds 
casualty lists, Athenian, 91-123 
absence from Thucydides, 36 
and Archaic grave markers, 93-95, 
97-104, 277 
decoration of, 99-104, 112-113, 
226-227, 277, 285 
and lekythoi, as evidence for, 80-81, 
246, 272 
and lekythoi, iconography compared, 
252-253, 264 
and loutrophoroi, as evidence for, 
79-81, 210-211 
and loutrophoroi, iconography 
compared, 210-217, 227, 277 
and private grave stelai, iconography 
compared, 226-229 
and votive reliefs, 194-196 
and defeat, 104-108 
destruction of, 41, 43, 63, 95 
earliest, 42-43 
findspots, 59-63 
form, 94-95, 99-104, 228 
format, 92, 95-96 
and the funeral oration, 108-113 
interaction of mourners with, 92 
limits of, 273-274, 282 
mnemonic function of, 94, 104-108, 
120-123 
as monuments, 92-94, 108 
and myths, 212 
placement at tomb, 78-82 
politics of, 97-104, 276-277 
and the status of the war dead, 16-117 
and victory monuments, 104-105 
and votive reliefs, 194-195 
See also Oxford relief; Palaiologou 
relief; polyandria, Athenian; 
war dead, Athenian; under 
Corinthian War; Marathon, 
battle of; Poteidaia; and the 
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locations of non-Athenian 
casualty lists 
cavalry 
in battle, 23, 33 
bronze group on the Akropolis, 182 
burial near the Academy Road, 53-54, 63 
casualty list from Corinthian War, 61, 
77-78, 103 
and an epigram with elite references, 
16-117 
compared to private grave stelai, 
222-223 
and lekythoi, 220-221 
and loutrophoroi, 210-211, 215 
monument for Melanopos and 
Makartatos, 77-78 
and the Parthenon frieze, 167 
and private grave stelai, 232-233 
See also Athens: Hippios Kolonos; elite; 
Palaiologou relief; under stelai, 
funerary 
cenotaph 
for Aristandros, 218 
for Chairedemos and Lykeas, 222 
identification of, 226 
in the Kerameikos, 207 
for Kleisthenes, 77n9o 
and lekythoi, 239 
and loutrophoroi, 284 
for the Marathon dead, 45-48 
in the public ceremony, 35, 97 
status of, 277 
See also under absence 
Centauromachy 
on the Athena Parthenos cult statue, 154 
on the Hephaisteion, 169 
on the Parthenon metopes, 141-144, 
147-148 
in the Theseion, 199-201 
Chabrias, 65, 77, 180 
Chaironeia, 113 
Chalkis, 42, 44nus, 47, 107 
Chania, 127 
Charon, 246, 253 
children. See also orphans 
birth of, 226 
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children (cont.) 
burial of, 86-88, 240 
on lekythoi, 250 
visiting the public cemetery, 80 
war dead as, 99 
Childs, William, ix 
Chrysippos, 77 
Cicero, 51, 521152, 68, 73 
citizenship, 50 
and the Athenian community, 73, 96 
and the casualty lists, 96 
demonstration of, 50, 217-218 
law, by Perikles, 217 
See also démos; democracy; identity, 
collective; koinon; polis 
city. See polis 
civil war, 2, 51, 73, 12-113 
and attitudes toward public burial, 216 
burial after Phyle, 207 
casualties from, 22 
and the restoration of democracy, 73, 235 
role of cavalry in, 232 
and social discord, 178 
See also Athens: Tomb of the 
Lakedaimonians 
Clairmont, Christoph, 4-5, 76, 88, 104, 
105n51, 113 
comedy, 4, 12, 280. See also the Index 
Locorum 
commemoration 
accessibility of, 277 
Archaic vs. Classical, 6, 9-1, 26 
changes in, summarized, 278 
fourth-century, 283 
limits of, 239-274 
locus of, 215-216, 261-267, 270, 
273-274, 277, 283 
and memory formation, 18, 38, 120-123 
movement of mourners through 
commemorative spaces, 166-168 
public vs. private, 9-10, 38, 205, 208, 210 
private, 177-274 
chronology of, 207, 227 
politics of, 187-188, 192, 226, 276-277 
sources for, 179 
restrictions on, 51-52, 180-183, 196, 235 


in sanctuaries, 147-148 
selectivity of, 92 
spaces for, 47 
See also art, private; art, public; burial, 
public; casualty lists; epitaphia; 
lekythoi; loutrophoroi, 
warrior; memorials; memory; 
polyandria, Athenian; 
polyandria, non-Athenian; 
portraits; sanctuaries; sculpture, 
architectural; stelai, funerary; 
reliefs, votive; 
war monuments; victory 
monuments 
conscription, 34. 
Corfu, Temple of Artemis, 128-130, 131 
Corinth, 22, 34 
Corinthian War 
casualty lists from, 60, 61, 102-103, 
107, 195 
and the Dexileos relief, 226, 228 
and private funerary stelai, 227-228 
See also under cavalry; stelai, funerary 
corpses 
absence from funeral oration, 109-110 
absence from public ritual, 121, 125, 147, 
253, 267-273, 277 
beauty of (see kalos thanatos) 
challenges they pose, 1-2 
cleaning of, 30 
didactic force of, 25, 153-154 
in the home, 30-32 
illustrating heroism, 20, 171 
and lekythoi, 247, 254 
and loutrophoroi, 212 
of Niobids, 162-165 
pollution from, 36n71, 65n36 
recovery of (see recovery of corpses) 
represented in sacred space, 279-280 
Archaic, 128-129 
on the Parthenon, 140-141, 143-146, 
151-154 
on the shield of Athena Parthenos, 
160-176 
respect for, 172 
sight of, 2, 22-26 


and touch, 2, 30-31, 38, 251, 259 
transformed through public ritual, 2, 
275, 285 
visual interest, 25-26, 125, 153, 166, 
171-172, 279 
and the wages of war, 20 
in wall paintings, 162-163 
See also ashes; bodies; burial, private; 
burial, public; cremation; kalos 
thanatos; mutilation; wounds; 
under absence; Persians 
courage, 27, 282 
cremation, 34, 208nu, 249n22. See also 
ashes; bodies; corpses 
Cyriacus of Ancona, 145 


danger, 106-108, 111-113, 167, 178, 279 
and the Tyrannicides, 72-73 
daring, 11, 113, 184, 188, 197. See also tolmé 
Darius, 25, 256-257 
dead. See casualties; fallen; war dead, 
Athenian; war dead, general 
defeat 
commemoration of, 104-108, 122, 186 
concession of, 33 
didactic force of, 122-123 
flight after, 22-23 
iconography of, 149-154 
mitigation of, 280, 282 
reminder of, 279 
See also agön; victory 
Delion 
battle of, 14, 173 
casualty list base, 59, 95-96, 105-106, 117 
transport of Thespian war dead from, 
31-32 
war dead from, 23, 33n58, 79, 280 
Delphi 
Athenian Treasury, 130, 136 
Lesche of the Knidians, 141, 162, 191n41 
Marathon monument, 46, 203-204 
Siphnian Treasury, 129-130, 133, 151, 172 
deme, 50, 89. See also demotic 
democracy, Athenian 
and casualty lists, 96-104 
as an “epistemic shift,” 49-50, 54, 276 
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fragility of, 2, 52 
and the institution of public burial, 
50-54, 65, 178 
and the navy, 97, 187, 200 
organization of, 50 
restoration of, 73, 235 
restrictions on sumptuary display, 
51-52, 235 
and the Tyrannicides, 70-73 
See also citizenship; civil war; demos; 
elite; foreigners; identity, 
collective; koinon; non-elite; 
polis; women 
Demokleides, 223-224 
Demophantos, 73 
demos 
and art, 126, 201 
and democracy, 49, 52, 180 
and the elite, 1 
in epigram, 99 
and epigraphy, 92 
hegemony of, 236n70, 276 
See also citizenship; democracy; elite; 
identity, collective; koinon; 
non-elite; polis 
demosiai, 42, 48, 284 
demosion, 8-9 
demosion sēma 
according to Pausanias (demosion 
mnema), 40-41, 66-67, 75, 76-78 
according to Thucydides, 35, 55, 59n7, 
66-67, 75 
defined, 48, 75-76 
vs. mnema, mnemata, semata, taphos, 
taphoi, 66-68, 75 
primary references for, 66-68, 75 
See also public cemetery 
demotic, 96, 217, 228 
departure, 267-270 
Dexileos, relief of. See under stelai, funerary 
dexiösis, 100n40, 220—221, 224, 253, 284 
Dieitrephes, 189-192 
Dinos Painter, 241 
Diodotos, 207 
Diopeithes, 187 
dokimasia, 217 
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Domaszewski, Alfred von, 76 

Doryphoros, 222, 260 

double, concept of 272, 273 

Drabeskos, 40-41 

dreams, 256-257, 262, 265-266, 284. 
See also eidöla 

duty, 52, 197, 269, 280. See also service, 
military 


eidöla, 254-267, 284-285 
identification of, 254-255, 261 
imperceptible, 257-258 
looking at grave monuments, 215 
materiality of, 260-261 
and objects, 266 
sight of, 258-259, 266 

compared to departure scenes, 
269-270 
locus of vision, 261-267, 273-274 
in texts, 256-257, 266 
touch of, 259, 261, 267 

Eion, 47, 197-198. See also Herms 

Eiresidai, 89 

ekphora, 36-37 

Elektra, 19, 31-32, 34-35 

elite 
burials in the Archaic period, 29-32, 

51752. 53754 
impact on public burial, 97-104, 118 
indistinguishable from non-elite war 
dead, 38, 89 
and leadership, 182-183, 186-188, 
196-204 
vs. mass, 103, 233, 276-277 
response to public burial, 11-12, 49, 
177-204, 277, 280-283 
appropriation, 183-189, 196-204, 231 
critique, 187-189 
reframing/translation, 194-196, 
222-225 
rejection, 215-217, 230-231, 270-272 


representation, 210-211 

subversion, 232-236 

supplementing, 228-230 
restrictions on display, 51-52, 180-183, 


196, 235, 276 


statues for, 183-204 
See also cavalry; trierarch; under service, 
military 
Elsner, Jaś, ix 
empire, Athenian, 2, 92, 111, 113, 175 
epainos, 99 
ephebe 
and Aglauros, 168 
iconography of, 241-242, 267 
inscriptions for, 46, 67, 18 
Ephesos, 48, 128 
Ephialtes, 41, 77, 92 
epibatai, 97 
epic poetry 
and casualty lists, 99 
and corpses, 39 
and the funeral oration, 109 
See also Homer; the Index Locorum 
epigram 
Archaic, private, 27-30, 38 
of Athenians who fell against the 
Chalkidians, 42 
and the casualty lists, 92, 96, 101, 
212 (see also under Delion; 
Marathon, battle of; Poteidaia) 
and epic, 99 
and private dedications, 187-189, 198, 
219, 230-233 
and the status ofthe war dead, 116-117, 19 
See also the Index Locorum 
epigraphy 
“habit” of, 92 
on lekythoi, 264, 272 
as text, 92-94 
See also the Index Locorum 
epitaphia, 36, 39, 42, 72, 17-18 
as occasion for visiting graves, 250 
Erechtheus, 99 
daughters of, 168 
and Eumolpos, 168 
Eriboia, 200 
Eteokles, 165 
&hos 
of deceased, 180, 186, 192 
and myth, 148 
Euagoras, 180 


Euboia, 45, 48 

Euboulos, 77 

Eukleia, 47 

Eumolpos, 168, 175-176 

Euripos, 42 

Eurymedon, 41 

Eurystheus, 173-175 

Eva Loukou, 43 

excavation, rescue, 57-58 

extended mind, 16-17, 273, 281-282, 283. 
See also memory 


fallen, 275-276, 284-285 
anonymity of, 283 
as a collective notion, 2-3, 89, 178, 282 
community of, 91, 120 
as models of sacrifice, 180 
narrative of / pedigree of, 110, 148, 166 
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as a moral imperative, 31, 34, 39 
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during the Persian Wars, 41-42 
on the Temple of Athena Nike, 172-176 
of Theseus, 198-201 
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and the funeral oration, 10-113 
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and the funeral oration, 110 
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by Onasias, at Plataia, 162 
and the spectacle of the dead, 22 
on the Temple of Athena Nike, 173-176 
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Strombichides, 187 
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rowers; slinger; warrior 
Solon, 30, 37, 40, 51 
Solygaia, 34 
soul, 254n37. See also eidöla 
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for commemoration, 47, 89-90 
and lekythoi, 239, 252 
and memory, 18, 38, 55-56, 89-90, 120 
movement of mourners through, 166-168 
private, 179, 227, 230, 247 
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sacred, 125-176, 187, 189, 277 (See also 
sanctuaries) 
variety of, 275 
Sparta 
and commemoration of war dead, 65, 
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defeat at Sphakteria, 172-173, 181 
identification of war dead, 34 
involvement in Athenian affairs, 49, 70, 113 
and the Oath of Plataia, 48 
and war, 22, 25 
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Sphakteria, 172-173, 181 
spoils, 47, 105, 126, 127n6, 145-146, 203 
stelai, funerary 
Archaic, 27-29, 95, 217 
Classical, private, 179, 217-237, 280, 285 
from the Academy, 231 
Albani relief, 100, 229-230, 233 
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221-223, 224, 250 
chronology, 227, 264 
of Demokleides, 223-224, 283 
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and the identity ofthe war dead, 217, 
224, 226 
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and public reliefs, 226-229 
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stelai, funerary (cont.) 
representations of battle, 226-237 
of Stratokles, 233 
of -ylos 230-231 
and lekythoi, 252-253, 264-265 
See also casualty lists 
Stewart, Andy, ix 
Stoa Poikile. See under Athens 
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Strombichides, 187-188 
struggle. See agon 
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war dead from, 119 
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portraits of, 181-182, 195-196 
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and the Centauromachy, 147 
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in the Marathon monument at Delphi, 
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and the mothers of the war dead, 2 
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recovery of his bones, 198-201 
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Index Locorum 
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tolmé, 72—73. See also daring 
Tolmides, 186-187 
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of corpses, 2, 30—31, 38, 251, 259 
of eidola, 259, 261, 267 
and lekythoi, 251, 259, 261 
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trauma 
commemoration of, 90, 147 
coping with, 126n3 
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from seeing dead, 2 
treasuries. See sanctuaries 
tribes, 35-36, 92, 95, 120 
absence from private grave stelai, 228 
heroes of, 203 
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trittyes, 50 
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See also victory 
Trojan War, 202 
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and the battle of Plataia, 176n149 
and the Herms at Athens, 197-198 
and the Parthenon, 141, 167-168 
return of Argives from, 24n20 
and Sarpedon, 270 
war dead from (Trojan), 31 
tropaion, 33, 34, 105, 112n80, 126. See 
also trophy; victory; victory 
monument 
trope, 33 
trophy, 33, 34, 231. See also tropaion; 
victory; victory monument 
Trysa, Heroön, 158n78, 199n62 
tumulus, 77-82, 98, 278 
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Tyrannicides, 70-71 
and the funeral orations, 72-73 
and the Hephaisteion, 1711129 
and the Marathonomachoi, 72 
memory of, 72-73 
and private grave stelai, 233 
sacrifices to, n7nui, 119 
statue groups for, 70-71, 180 
and statues of soldiers on the 
Akropolis, 184, 189 
and the Stoa Poikile, 193 
tomb of, 40, 70 
a focal point of the public cemetery, 
70-73, 75, 89 
and the war dead, 72-73, 19, 276 
Tyrtaios, 125, 161-162 
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victory, 104-108, 126, 176 
price of, 279 
on private grave stelai, 228-229 
and triumphant returns, Roman, 267 
See also Nikai; triumph; tropaion; 
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and casualty lists, 104-105 

location of, 105 

and temples, 126, 145-156 

See also tropaion; trophy; victory; war 
monument 

viewers 

and architectural sculpture, 144, 
147-148, 153-154, 168, 172 

conditions of viewing, 127 

and casualty lists, 92, 105, 108, ı1-112 

constraints on, 278 

ofthe dead on lekythoi, 254-256, 257-274 

ofthe dead on stage, 256-257 

and framing devices, 280 

of lekythoi, 247-250, 252 

in motion, 166-168 

multiple interpretations of, 192, 
235-236, 280 

and the Parthenon shield, 154, 160, 161 

and portrait statues, 187, 188 

and public vs. private iconography, 210 

and remembrance, 94, 120-121, 278, 280 

and the symposium, 280 

and the Tyrannicides, 71 

See also battlefield: sight of; 
corpses: sight of 
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war 

and Athenian history, 2, 21-23 

and athletics, 183 

and community, 52 

differences between Archaic and 
Classical, 22, 30 

divine involvement in, 127, 129-130 

ethics of, 12, 72, 110, 175-176 

and hoplite mentality, 104 

as individual contests, 20, 30, 104, 112 

representation in the Classical period, 
279 

risk and dangers of, 279 

spectacle of, 19, 21-26 

valorization of, 19-21, 30, 104, 178 

See also civil war; Corinthian War; 
Peloponnesian War; Persian Wars 
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war dead, Athenian 


absence of, 35, 284-285 
accounting for, 34 
(see also casualty list) 
burial of (see public cemetery) 
during Archaic period, 27-32, 51-52 
character of, 148 
contestation over, 11-13, 51-52 
cremation of, 34-35 
display of, 35-36, 38, 248 
equality of, 38, 89 
evidence for, 3-7 
games for (see epitaphia) 
ghosts of, 215, 254-267 (see also eidöla) 
and the gods (see under gods) 
honors for, 89, 114-120, 278-279, 
282-283 
identification of, 33-34 
in art, 208, 218, 224, 226, 240-241 
increase in, 26 
and the Marathon dead, 69, 73, 276 
models for the living, 11-113, 276 
and the mythical dead, 147-148 
from naval encounters, 23-24, 34 
offerings for, 35, 239, 248-249 
presence of, 1-8, 284-285 
in Archaic art, 27-30 
ashes in the city, 33-38 
on battlefield and at sea, 19-27 
on casualty lists, 91-108 
in dreams, 254-267, 272-274 
in funeral orations, 108-112 
at grave site, 254-267 
at home, 30-32 
in ideology (see ideology, civic) 
on lekythoi, 239-274 
in memories, 13-18, 120-123 (see 
also commemoration; under 
memory) 
in the public cemetery, 39-90 
in sacred space 125-176 
in portraits, 183-193 
on private grave markers, 205-237 
in the religious framework, 113-120 
in wall paintings, 162-163 
recovery of (see recovery of corpses) 


in sacred space, 125-176 (see also 
sanctuaries) 

sacrifice to, 117 

sight of, 35-36, 38, 278-279, 284-285 

status of, 13-120, 282-283 

tokens from, 37-38 

transportation of, 30-32, 34-36 

and the Tyrannicides, 72-73, 276 

See also aret£; burial, public; corpses; 
demosion séma; grief; fallen; 
kalos thanatos; mourners; patrios 
nomos; polyandria, Athenian; 
under ashes; absence 
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accounting for, 34 

and dreams, 265-266 

during Archaic period, 27-32 

challenges they pose, 1 

didactic force, 25 

disturbing sight of, 2, 23, 279 

identification of, 33-34 

modern commemoration of, 7-8, 
56-57, 279 

from naval encounters, 23-24, 34 

of opponents, 172 

Persian treatment of, 24-25 

presence of, 1-2 

transportation of, 30-32 

recovery of (see recovery of corpses) 

visual interest of, 25-26, 279 

See also fallen; grief; mourners; 
polyandria, non-Athenian 


war monument 


ancient vs. modern, 94, 279 

Athenian vs. Roman, 107 

for Marathon, 43-48, 69 

for the Persian Wars, 46, 147, 167, 
197-198, 203-204 

of Persian destruction, 279 

See also casualty lists; commemoration; 

memorial; victory monument 


warrior 


appearance at tomb, 215, 254-267 (see 
also eidola) 

deployment of, 22 

iconography of, 4 


attributes, 117, 186 
in defeat, 139-141, 148-153 
on lekythoi, 241-242, 267 
in phalanxes, 12 
on private grave stelai, 217-237 
organization of, 52, 148 
See also archer; cavalry; ephebe; hoplite; 
rowers; service, military; 
slinger; peltast 
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on Classical grave reliefs, 217-218 
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grieving mothers of war dead, 2, 12 
on lekythoi 
added, 220-221, 252 
deceased, 255-256 
departure scenes, 267-270 
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See also family; oikos 
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